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THE TWO-FACED MAN 

CHAPTER I 

THE THIETEEKTH PABSEKOBE 

Shaknon entered at one door when Branton went out 
at the other. 

It was the only da;-eoach beside the combination bag- 
gage and smoker attached to the 12 :40 out of New York 
— and the 12:40 was the only **decent train** until late 
afternoon that made a stop at Monterey. Nor would 
that one stop to take passengers; only to leave them. 
Shannon had gone to that train on the chance that it 
mi^t stop. 

If he had guessed that the great Branton was on that 
train and would leave it at Monterey, he would not have 
boarded it ; he would have .waited. And for an instant 
after he discovered Branton leaving the coach, a wild 
notion to jump off again possessed him. 

Shannon controlled the desire, knowing it to be unwise 
— and if there was a quality upon which he prided him- 
self, it was that one of being "wise.'' So he went on into 
the car and dropped into one of the many unoccupied 
seats. There were twelve persons scattered among the 
remaining seats, for Shannon counted them with satis- 
faction. Shannon regarded thirteen as his lucky num- 
ber, and he was the thirteenth passenger. He forgot 
that Branton had owned the distinction before he did. 

9 



!• THE TWO-PACED MAN 

71mi« was a folded newspaper upon the seat beside 
Shannon idien he sat down. It looked as if it had not 
been opened since its purchase, but he merely dropped 
his hand upon it. His mind was still intent upon Bran- 
ton, and Branton's millions and power. 

The train swept around a bend in the road and the 
early afternoon sun streamed in at the window upon 
Shannon. It was hot, and uncomfortable, and glaring, 
so he reached for the curtain, discovered that it was 
out of order, picked up the folded newspaper and moved 
back to the seat that was nearest the door. As he 
reseated himself the conductor entered. 

Instinctively Shannon half raised himself and tucked 
the folded newspaper beneath him, then sat upon it. He 
had made the discovery, by the sense of feeling, that 
there was something else than newspaper between the 
folds of it. It was one of the traits of that peculiar 
**wisdom*' of Shannon's that he concealed the article 
even before he knew that it contained anything worth 
concealing. 

The conductor chided him gently for boarding a train 
which was not scheduled to receive passengers at Monte- 
rey, accepted his fare to the next station, and passed 
on. Shannon fingered the edge of the folded newspaper 
under him, but sat immovably upon it until the train 
began to slow up. Then he tucked the newspaper be- 
neath his coat, and buttoned the coat over it. 

Before the train actually came to a stop he dropped 
pff. A solid Pullman had just arrived at the opposite 
side of the station. Shannon knew it to be the belated 
flyer, due at the station in New York at eight minutes 
past one, held up for orders. He dashed for the tunnel 
under the trcu^ks. He came out at the opposite side in 
time. He caught tfc? flyer just before it began to move. 

That oddly wise instinct of his induced him to keep 
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the folded newspaper buttoned beneath his coat when he 
slipped into a chair in the buffet-car. 

The conductor did not chide him this time because he 
had not been seen to board the solid Pulhnan train. 
Doubtless he had been mistaken for a passenger who had 
stepped off for a moment when the train stopped. He 
rode into New York unquestioned, and walked out at the 
great station with the others, unnoticed. 

Shannon's quick eyes took in every detail of the 
station as he passed through it ; noticed every face. He 
turned abruptly aside in order to pass behind a uni- 
formed poBceman instead of in front of him. He made a 
sharp turn to the left to avoid a ^^plain-clothes" man 
whom he saw first, and whom he knew by name, and 
perhaps too well. 

Half an hour later, in a room where there was no fear 
•f interruption of any sort, he undid the buttons of his 
coat and opened the folds of the newspaper. It con* 
tained a large, white linen envelope, which had not fallen 
from between the folds of the newspaper because it had 
been pinned fast to it. The envelope was not sealed. It 
was fastened by a string which led from one small red 
button to another one about which it had been wound. 
There was no inscription u|>on the envelope, printed or 
written. There was nothing to indicate who its owner 
niigfat be. 

Shannon lifted the flap of the envelope and drew out 
the contents. Then he uttered a gasp of surprise and 
stood very still indeed, staring at what he held in his 
hand ; and he became suddenly and startlingly pale. 

He breathed deeply, and through dilated nostrils. 
His active mind went backward with deliberate care, and 
in detail, over every incident that was associated with 
his possession of that white envelope. He held it in one 
kand and the former contents of it in the other, whUe 
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he thought it out. At last, with something like a shud- 
der, partly apprehension, partly reassurance, he counted 
what he had found. 

Five new, unused, never folded ten-thousand-dollar 
bills. 

Thirty ditto, ditto, ditto, one-tbousand-dollar bills. 

Fifteen used and somewhat soiled one-hundred-dollar 
bills. 

Fifty bills in all, aggregating the sum of eighty-one 
thousand five hundred dollars ! 

During all the time since his discovery, Shannon had 
made no sound. With the realization of what he pos- 
sessed, he uttered words, but they came in a whisper, 
addressed to his other entity, for every man has two. 
Uttering them was the popping of the safety-valve of his 
pent-up emotions. 

**Branton's money," he said. **I dropped into the 
seat he had occupied, just in time. That's a cinch. It's 
up to me now to keep it, and there is only one way to do 
that. Only just one way." 

Slowly and with bated breath he returned the money 
to the envelope and put it in his breast-pocket. Then 
he tiptoed to a door, opened it part way, silently, and 
peered cautiously into an adjoining room that was 
smaller even than that one. 

What he saw there startled him, and he stood like a 
statue for a moment, but soon he pushed the door far- 
ther open and passed inside. 

There was an old, torn, and soiled mattress in one 
comer, and upon it was lying all that remained of what 
had once been a man, and that man was smaller in 
stature than he ; was pale and thin and drawn, and had 
the waxen-hued skin of an opium smoker. And he who 
stood upright was tall and brawny and muscular, yet 
they were strangely alike, with that likeness which half- 
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brothers will sometimes bear to each other. One could 
never be mistaken for the other, yet there was the 
resemblance. 

But the man on the mattress had smoked his last pill- 
He had taken his last portion of the ^Mope." He had 
died quietly and without knowing that the end had come» 
amid the squalor in which the other one who stood beside 
him had compelled him to live. 

And that dead man on the floor was the Shannon 
whose picture was in the gallery and whose record was 
upon the books at headquarters. The live one, who 
stood beside him, posing under another name and 
occupying a position of authority, had used this poor 
devil as a scapegoat ; had committed the deeds and was 
the thief whom the police had believed this dead 
man to be. 

The big Shannon, who was alive, worked rapidly upon 
himself after that, and when, a little while afterward he 
left that house, he did not at all resemble the person who 
had entered it with the stolen money in his possession. 
Re wore an expression of smug satisfaction, too, and 
once he muttered to himself : 

'itfaybe Holdemess saw me when I came through the 
station, but if he did, he thought it was Shannon, sure — 
and now Shannon is dead. No more Shannon after this. 
Shannon ia dead, and Shaughnessy lives.'' 

Thra he made his way directly to police headquarters. 



CHAPTER n 

xmiNo: $81,500 

Thx automobile sent to the station to meet the gres^t 
man was late. 

6. Mortimer Branton, financier, capitalist, autocrat 
of the destinies of many, was an irritable, nervous, some- 
times irasciUe person, always impatient. He strode up 
and down the platform squeezing tightly the bundle of 
newspapers he carried under one arm, scowling at the 
roadway which was really attractive to the eye, until the 
automobile appeared. 

Then he climbed into it without a word in reply to the 
chauffeur who attempted to explain that he had been 
compelled to stop on the way down to adjust a new inner 
tube. He did not remove the newspapers from beneath 
his arm during the short ride. The heat of the day, 
which was considerable, seemed not to trouble him. 

Mr. Birge Moreau, a man of notoriety, and famous 
as a painter of portraits, met him at the door. The -car 
went on around the house toward the garage. 

**How are you, Birge?" Branton greeted. "Can I go 
straight to my room? I suppose you've arranged one 
for me. My secretary will be out on the next train." 
Curtness, preoccupation, the weight of great affairs, 
were never absent from G. Mortimer Branton's manner. 

"Go ahead," Moreau replied, laughing and waving his 
hand. ^^Wash off a little of that brusqueness with the 
dust. You'll find me in the green room when you come 
down. It's cooler there." 

14 
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Within one of the rooms allotted to the financier's 
uses Branton found everything needful for his comfort. 
He threw the bundle of newspapers upon a couch, 
stripped off his coat and dropped it upon them. A man 
appeared at the door and offered his services. Branton 
sent him away. He completed his toilet, dusted his own 
coat, laid it aside again, and picked up the papers. 
They were held together by a rubber band which he 
stripped off as if he were angry. But his demeanor was 
always an angry one. 

He thrust the papers aside until he came to a Hercid 
in the middle of the package, which he opened. Inside, 
and pinned fast to it, was a white linen envelope, the flap 
fastened down by a string and two small red buttons* 
He removed the pin, laid the envelope at one side while 
he put on his coat, put the envelope into a pocket of it, 
and descended the stairs to the green room where his 
host was awaiting him. He crossed to the table and 
lighted a long, black cigar before he uttered a word. 
Then he took the envelope from his pocket and tossed 
it across the table toward Moreau. 

•There you are," he said. "It is what you will need to 
carry out this business for me. Secrecy is the main 
thing, until it is concluded.'' 

Moreau picked up the envelope and slowly unwound 
the string. Branton smoked on, wreathed in a cloud of 
fragrance, watching him. Moreau drew out the contents, 
of the envelope. Branton started to his feet with an 
oath, always prolific in profanity. Moreau looked up 
with a smile* 

••Queer sort of cash, that,'' he said. ••It's a bond, 
isn't it?" 

Branton reached across the table and snatched bond 
aofl envelope from the grasp of Moreau. His eyes bored 
into both, examining them minutely. He threw them 
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down again, jumped from his chair, seized the telephoney 
and consigned everything connected with the present cir- 
cumstance to perdition, while he awaited the connection 
with his own office in the city. 

After ten minutes of rapid-fire talk over the telephone 
to which Moreau appeared to pay scant attention, Bran- 
ton hung up the receiver, thrust his hands deep down 
into his pockets, chewed savagely upon the end of his 
cigar for a moment, then announced : 

^^I have lost that money, or I have been robbed. 
Which?" 

*^Both, I should say. But it won't break you. I have 
known you to give as much as that for a book. All the 
same, this deal requires cash. If you intend to carry it 
through, send for more." 

^^I have. It'll be here in time. But what became of 
that money?" 

'^The man who substituted that bond for it could tell 
you, I've no doubt." 

"There hasn't been any substitution, that's the odd* 
thing about it. That bond is mine, and was on my desk 
in that envelope. The money was there, too, in another 
envelope." 

**Then you picked up the wrong envelope and left the 
money on your desk." 

**No, I didn't. The money isn't there now. They 
searched for it while I was at the phone. Besides, I 
pinned the money inside of the newspaper myself." 

"You did what?" 

^'That is a hobby of mine for carrying cash with me 
in large sums. I have proved it to be the safest way. I 
was once in a train hold-up out West. I had a hundred 
and fifty thousand with me. The robbers never thought 
of looking into the newspapers on the seat beside me. 
Tliey swept them off the seat, that was all." 
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'^Are jou satisfied that the monej you say you haS 
with you to-day is lostP' 

*«Part of it. Perhaps all of it. Fifty thousand of it 
won't do the thief much good, and it may fetch him a 
cropper. Didn't you hear me tell Bingham to notify 
the banks about those bills for ten thousand?" 

**What about them?" 

**Banks keep records of ten-thousand-dollar bills. It 
wouldn't be safe to attempt to change one of them 
now." 

**What else are you going to do in the matter?" 

** Just this, Birge : I'll ask you to fire that fellow you 
sent up to my room. I sent him away, but he was sulky 
about it. I was in the bath-room twenty minutes or so. 
The newspapers and the money were on the couch in the 
lounging^room, under my coat. I think he got it." 

"Nonsense." 

"I do. Send him away, anyhow, and see what comes 
•f it. He won't know that ten-thousand-dollar bills are 
traceable, and he'll try to get one of them changed. 
There is no use searching him. He has them safely 
stowed away by this time." 

**It's absurd, Branton. Do you really believe that 
you brought both of those envelopes here with you?" 

^^I know I did. That's the only explanation. Bing^ 
ham, knowing my habits, pinned the envelope that he 
thought contained the money, inside of one of the 
papers. He said so over the wire. That was this one. 
I pinned in the envelope that contained the cash, myself. 
I know that. I put it in the middle of the bundle, not 
knowing what Bingham had done." 

"In all probalnlity the other envelope is still among 
those papers in your room. Let's go and find out. I'd 
as soon think Bingham had stolen it as Feltner." 

"It isn't there," Branton replied coolly, but rising. 
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'^I didn't look, of course, but I'm satisfied about it* But 
we'll go and see for ourselves." 

^^At all events," Moreau remarked as thej ascended 
the stairs together, ^if both envelopes were there, we \ 
fnd two newipapers with pinholes in thernJ* 



CHAPTER ni 

THE TWO WHITE ENVELOPHt 

One of the orders that Branton gaye to Bingham, his 
secretaiT, in that short talk over the wire, was for him 
to go personally to police headquarters to request the 
inspector in charge of the detective bureau to send out 
an especially equipped and clever operative. ^^Tell him 
all you know about it, and all that I have told you of my 
part of it," he had concluded. The consequence was 
that the detective and Bingham arrived at Monterey on 
the same train, shortly before six o'clock. 

During the ride from the station to the house, the 
operative, already as thoroughly informed by Bingham 
as was possil^, questioned the chauffeur. Bingham, the 
secretary, listened. Having assured himself that the 
chauffeur Was the same man who bad been sent to the 
station after Branton, the operative inquired concerning 
the bundle of newspapers. 

"I saw the newspapers, certainly,** the chauffeur told 
him. *^Mr. Branton had no other baggage with him. 
There were five or six of them, I guess, with a rubber 
band around them. It was a Herald on top. I don't 
know what was under it. He held them under his arm 
all the time, and carried them into the hquse with him. 
I should think it would be easy enough to get more 
papers if he happened to lose one that he wanted." 

*Tm Shaugfanessy, from headquarters," the operative 
annonnced when he was admitted to the green room, 
which was Moreau's favorite lounging room in his per- 
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fectly appointed house. He was a clean-cut, well-built, 
good-looking chap, smooth-shaven, and with a com- 
plexion like a girl's. He wasted no time in unnecessary 
preliminaries. 

^^Bingfaam has told me what he knows. What about 
the newspapers, Mr. Branton? Was one of them miss* 
ing?" 

**No. Sit down. There they are. I brought them 
down-stairs for you to see. Two Heraldic a Timei^ a 
Swn^ and a TribvAfie.** 

"Why two Heralds^ 

^^An accident. I wanted a paper to read on the traio. 
All of the morning papers are in my office. As I was 
about to leave it for the station I picked up a Herald 
and shoved it under the rubber band, on top of the other 
papers that made up the package." 

^^I am to understand, then, that you had already 
pinned the ^ivelope containing the money inside of 
another Herald^ 

*^es." 

"Where did you place that paper, rriative to the 
others in the packet?" 

"Before I picked up the extra one it was the second 
paper down from the top. When I shoved the extra 
paper under the rubber band it was in the middle, of 
course." 

"Who put the papers together and snapped the rub- 
ber band around them in your office?" 

"I did, arranging them as I have described." 

^^Bingham thinks that he pinned the envelope that 
contained the money inside of a Herald also. He says 
he laid it on the table beside the other papers, for you 
to arrange. This envelope here, that contained the 
bond, was in a Herald^ wasn't it?" 

"Yes. In the middle of the packet where I had put 
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the one tiiat contained tlie money. Now, you just hold 
your horses for a minute, Shaughnessy, and Fll make 
you understand this thing. You know how I arranged 
the papers before I left my office. Well, that extra 
Herald that I brought along, to read on the train, must 
have contained the envelope that Bingham thought held 
the money, and pinned into it. Forty-five new bills don't 
take up much space. A hundred of them laid down in a 
pile makes a package only five-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. So I must have picked up the paper that Bing- 
ham had used, and not have noticed the presence of the 
envelope inside of it — and so I put that one on top oi 
the packet.'* 

*'But you would have discovered it when you read 
the paper on the train." 

*^I didn't read it. That's the point. I did pull it out 
from under the band, intending to open it and read it, 
but I laid it upon the seat beside me instead. I fell to 
thinking of other things. I was so absorbed that I didn't 
realize that we were at Monterey until the train pulled 
up. I grabbed the paper and shoved it back into its 
place under the band, and hurried out. 

^*I held the packet under my arm while I stood on the 
station platform, waiting for the car that was to meet 
me there. I didn't take it from under my arm until I 
threw it upon the couch in my room 'up-stairs, and 
dropped my coat over it. After that I was in the bath- 
room with the door closed, fifteen or twenty i^inutes. 
When I came out I put on my coat, ripped the rubber 
band from the packet of newspapers, opened the one 
that was in the middle, took the envelope that I found 
pinned inside of it, and came down here where Moreau 
was waiting. 

*^When the envelope that I brought with me to this 
room was opened, it contained the bond. Moreau went 
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up-8tairs with me to examine the other HeraUL The<e 
was no envelope in that one, but — ^there it is; look at 
it — you will find pinholes through it showing where an 
envelope has been fastened to it. Hold on a moment till 
I get through. 

^'What happened? This: while I was in the bath- 
room somebody entered the outer room and stole the 
envelope that contained the money. He found the bond, 
first, mad looked deeper. Then he found the cash." 

^nTou mean, of course, that he discovered both en- 
velopes,'* the operative interjected; "this one, contain- 
ing the bond, first, then the other, with the cash? That 
he helped himself to the envelope containing the money, 
and restored the packet of newspapers to its original 
shape, with the Herald containing the envelope with 
the bond, in the middle of the pile?'* 

"Precisely." 

*^That would suggest previous knowledge. Also that 
the thief knew of your unusual method of carrying large 
sums in cash pinned inside of newspapers." 

"Who so likely to have acquired such knowledge as 
Moreau's valet?" Branton retorted. "Only three per- 
sons knew that I was to bring that cash with me — 
Bingham, Moreau, and myself. Only two persons knew 
that I was to come out by the IS :40 : Bingham and my- 
self. Not until after that train had left the station ia 
New York did Bingham notify Moreau of my departure, 
and ask him to send to the station to meet me." Bran* 
ton turned sharply toward his secretary. "Who 
answered your telephone call?" he demanded. 

"The valet, Feltner. I gave him your message for 
Mr. Moreau," Bingham replied. 

Moreau had flushed hotly during Branton's latest 
announcements. The flush was succeeded by an ex^ 
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pression of amused contempt accompanied by a half- 
smile. 

'^eltner knew nothing of your coming, Branton, until 
Bingham tdefdioned. He brought the message to me, 
and I sent him to the garage with the necessary order. 
He knew nothing of any cash, or that you intended 
bringing any with you. I have made no mention to him, 
or to any other person, of the business in hand," he 
said. ^^It would be as logical to charge me with the 
theft as Fdtner.'* 

^'Quite so," Branton retorted coldly. 

Birge Moreau pressed the electric button that hung 
suspended from the chandelier above the table. The 
footman who responded summoned the valet. 

^Feltner, you are charged with theft," Moreau said, 
without preface. ^When Mr. Branton arrived I sent 
you to his rooms to offer your services. He sent you 
away. Did you, nevertheless, enter that room while — 
we win say — ^he was in the bath-room?" 

^*I did, sir^" Fdtner replied, apparently unmoved by 
the abrupt charge made against him. 

•*What did you do there?" 

^^I carried Mr. Branton's coat to the window and 
bmriied it. It was thick with dust. I replaced it as I 
had found it, upon some newspapers that Mr. Branton 
brought with him. I also dusted his hat. Then I came 
away." 

'^Why did you do all that after being told that you 
were not wanted?" 

^'Because you told me to, sir." 

'^For the enlightenment of all, tell us exactly what 
directions I gave you." 

**You said, sir: ^Attend upon Mr. Branton. He wiU 
probably send you away, but don't mind that. It is his 
manner. He needs brushing.' So I did as I have said* 
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But I hadn't a desire to thrust myself personally upon 
the gentleman, sir.** 

**Did you notice the newspapers that were under the 
coat, particularly?" 

'^Qnly that there were several of them held together 
by a rubber band. I am under the impression that the 
top one was a Herald, I did not examine them*" 

**Did any other person enter that room while you 
were there, Feltner?*' 

*^es, sir. You did." 

"Thank you. That will suffice for the present. You 
need not concern yourself about my first remark to 
you- 

'*Mr. Shaugfanessy," he added quietly to the operative 
when the valet had gone, ''when Mr. Branton arrived 
here I was already aware of two things concerning him ; 
these: that he was to bring with him $81,500 in cash, 
and that it was his habit to carry large sums like that 
pinned inside of a newspaper. I noticed the bundle of 
lytpers under his arm, and I assumed that the money 
was concealed among them. I sent Feltner to wait upon 
him. Then, I followed up the stairs and went to my 
own room. Feltner was dusting Branton's coat when I 
came out of my room two or three minutes later. I 
don*t think he saw me then. I saw him replace the coat 
upon the bundle of newspapers. I entered the room 
while he was dusting the hat. Feltner went out of the 
room. I remained. So, if anybody in this house stole 
the envelope containing the money, I am the only one 
who could have done it. . . • One moment, if you 
please ; I haven't finished. . . . 

"Mr. Branton has charged my servant with the theft. 
Feltner and I are the only persons who had opportunity 
to steal it. I am positive that Feltner did not take it, 
and I know that I did not. Branton says that he re- 
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moved the top paper from the bundle while he was on 
the train, but that he did not read it. He put it down 
upon the seat beside him, became absorbed by hit 
thoughts, and picked it up again and returned it to the 
bundle, hastily, only when the train rushed in at Monte- 
rey station. He assumes — he has not said so, but it is 
plainly his assumption — ^that the envelope containing 
the band was pinned inside of that paper which he in- 
tended to read on the train coming out; that the thief 
discovered it first, and found it to be worthless; that 
the thief then discovered the other envelope inside the 
Herald in the middle of the bundle, removed it, paper 
and all, replaced it with the Herald at the top of the 
bundle, removed the envelope with the money, and put 
the Herald from which he had taken it at the top. • . • 
It is aU very simple, of course. But there is a palpable 
error in Mr. Branton's cocksuredness. There probably 
wasn't any envelope inside of that top Herald when he 
pulled it from the bundle and laid it on the seat beside 
him. 

*^He says that he himself put the Herald that held 
the money, in the middle of the bundle. He says that his 
secretary told him over the telephone that he pinned 
the envelope that contained the money inside of a 
Heraldf and laid it upon the table in the office. Prob- 
ably Bingham did do that. But he did more than that. 
He watched his opportunity, and, when Branton's back 
was turned, substituted the Herald with the bond- 
envelope for the Herald with the cash-envelope, in the 
middle of the bundle, and slipped the cash-envelope into 
his pocket. That, it strikes me, is the only way to 
account for the pin-holes in the newspaper at the top 
of the package. Now, I don't really believe that Bing- 
ham stole that money, but I return the compliment which 
Mr. Branton has paid to me in the matter of my servants 
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by showing that his secretary ndght have taken it. 
Plainly the money was taken before it left Mr. Branton's 
office, and there are only two men who could have tak^i 
it while there: Branton, himself, or his secretary.'' 

Moreau turned calmly to Branton as he concluded hia 
rather long speech, and, with a deprecatory shrug of hia 
shoulders and a half-smile upon his cameolike features^ 
but with none in his eyes, added: 

*^So I say to you, Branton, practically the same thing; 
that you said to me before the arrival of Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy. Fire the fellow, and let's see what comes of it. 
I point the finger of guilty knowledge at Bingham." 

Bingham, white with sudden rage, started to his feet. 

6. Mortimer Branton's apparent anger was never 
deeper than the surface. It existed in his deiQeanor, 
and was used only as a buffer. It was never real. Policy- 
would have forbidden him to be angry even if his natural 
inclinations had not been the antithesis of ill-temper. 
He could be oddly moved to laughter, at times, and he 
was so then. But he ventured no further opinion. 

After he had laughed, he turned to Shaughnessy, 

**It's up to you now, Mr. Detective," he said with 
characteristic bluntness. *^I have always said that you 
fellows weren't worth your salt. Here is an opportunity 
for you to prove that you are. Moreau has turned the 
tables upon me nicely. What have you got to offer 
about it?" 

"It seems plain enough to me that you left the money 
in the seat you occupied in the train that brought you 
out here, Mr. Branton," the operative replied with the 
cool assurance of one who is convinced of the correctness 
of the statement made. 

"That is utter and abject nonsense, of course." 

"Let us see if it is. Have you telegraphed to the 
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conductor of that train, or to anybody, concerning your 
loss?" 

*^No. Of course I didn't leave the cash in the car* 
seat, but even if I had done so, what would be the use 
of telegraphing now? Pooh! If the cash-envelope had 
been in that paper I pulled out of the bundle, anid didn't 
read, it would have remained in that paper when I re- 
turned it to the bundle. If it had dropped out of it, I 
would have seen it, or heard it." 

**The Occidental Express, due in New York at one- 
eight, was late to-day," Shaughnessy remarked reminis- 
cently. ^I was at the station when it got in. I know 
the features of a good many crooks, and I saw one that 
I did know leave that train. I also know that the same 
pian was in the city last night, so he couldn't have come 
very far on that particular train. All of this is sug* 
gested by the thought that Shannon — that's the crook's 
name — might have gone out on the twelve-forty with 
you, might have secured the envelope, and might have 
caught the Occidental back to New York, at the next 
station beyond here, where it was, no doubt, held up for 
orders. Such a thing is barely possible, you know.'^ 

"I know it to be wholly absurd." Hie angry manner- 
ism had returned to Mr. Branton. ^What you say is 
simply damfoolishness. There were twelve passengers 
in that coach besides me. Every one of them was in 
front of me. There wasn't a soul behind me in that car, 
I sat with the bundle of newspapers on my lap, all the 
way out to Monterey. I don't think that both of my 
hands were off of it at the same time all the way out. If 
Shannon, as you call him, and a dozen others like him, 
had been in that car, they couldn't have got hold of the 
cash. I didn't leave the seat until the train got to Monte- 
rey. If I knew positively that Shannon was in that car» 
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I'd swear that he didn't get the monej, because he 
couldn't" 

**Wait a moment," said Moreau. "Which end of that 
car did you enter, at the station in New York?" 

^^The rear. I got aboard just as the conductor gave 
the signal to start. I told hhn who I was, and directed 
him to stop at Monterey to let me off. The train was 
moving when I sat down." 

^'Which end of the seat did you occupy? Nearer the 
aisle, or the window?" 

"Both. I sat near the window, at first, but the sun 
came into it a trifle, so I shifted to get out of it. But 
what's the use of all this? What difference does it make 
which end of the car-seat I occupied?" 

"You're a large man, Branton. You approached 
that seat from the rear of the car. No doubt you 
stopped at the seat with your hand on the back x}{ the 
one in front of it, and edged into your own place side- 
ways," Moreau said, musingly. "If there luui been a 
newspaper lying upon that seat when you approached 
it, you would not have seen it." 

"What in the name of goodness are you driving at 
BOW, Birge?' 

"Why, this: If Shaughnessy's theory is correct, you 
probably sat down upon another Herald that somebody 
else had dropped there. While the train was passing 
through the tunnel, didn't you pull your own paper from 
under the rubber band so that you'd have it ready to 
read as soon as you were in the daylight again? Wasn't 
that the time when you laid your own paper down upon 
the seat beside you?" 

**Maybe it was. I guess so." 

"You shifted to the opposite end of the seat after 
the train had passed from the tunnel. Your mind was 
occupied — ^but I have never known it to be so occupied 
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that you do not instinctively remember the crease in 
your trousers. In other wordsi to move from one en<l 
of the seat to the other, you first stood up, then moved 
along and sat down again. You sat down upon the 
paper you had laid upon the car-seat, and you left ex- 
posed ibe paper that was already there. Fate decreed 
that the extra paper should also be a Herald. When 
jou got up hastily to leave the car at Monterey, you 
picked up the extra paper, and left your own in the 
car-seat, where you Iiad been sitting upon it." 

Branton, always amenable to logic, acowled, and was 
thoughtful. 

**That*8 all right," he remarked presently; **all but 
the pin-holes. How are you going to explain the pin- 
holes in that extra paper that you have created?" 

By way of reply Moreau picked up the two copies of 
the Herald which Branton had brought with him. He 
examined them a moment. Then he put one of them 
down on his knee and held the other one in his hand. 

^This is the paper that you brought down-stairs with 
you, Branton," he said. ^^It is the one that contained 
the envelope with the bond. The pin-holes are at the 
bottom of the first page of the news-section, at the third 
column, indicating that the paper was simply lifted open 
as it was originally folded, when the envelope was pinned 
to it. Is that the position in which you believe you 
jmined the envelope that contained the money?" 

'^t's the position in which I always pin such en- 
velopes." 

^Bingham, where did you pin your envelope?" 
Moreau put down that paper and picked up the other 
one. 

*Tn precisely the same place. I have seen Mr. Bran* 
ton do it often enough to know his habit about it." 
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Bingluun was sulky, and his reply was not gracious* 
It was none the less to the point. 

^*rd like you to be certain about that, Bin^^iam," 
Moreau insisted. 

*^I am as positive about it as I am that you charged 
me a moment ago with having stolen that money," was 
the half-savage retort. Moreau smiled, and tossed the 
paper toward him. 

"There lies your exoneration," he said. •*The pin- 
holes in that paper are at the top of the first page of the 
news-section. And, Branton, I notice something now 
that escaped our attention before. The pin-holes are 
smaller. You and your secretary used bankers-pins^ 
which are larger and longer than the pins in ordinary 
use. The pin-holes in that paper are small, and are 
much closer together than if you or Bingham had made 
them for the purpose defined. That newspaper now in 
Bibgham's hand was carried aboard of that train by a 
person who had received it this morning from a news* 
dealer who had attached his bill to it. Branton, it was 
Bingham who placed the cash-envelope into the news- 
paper, at your office. It was you who pinned in the bond- 
envelope, not knowing what your secretary had done. 
You put the bond into the middle of the packet of news- 
papers. You put the money at the top of that packet. 
You pulled it out and laid it on the seat beside you. 
while you were sitting upon tlUg paper. Then you 
shifted over and sat on your own. When you left the 
train you picked up this paper, and left your own in 
the seat." 

Shaughnessy, who had been an attentive listener, bent 
forward in his chair and seized the telephone. 

"Police headquarters. New York. Quick action^ 
please," he said. 

Then, a moment later, while the others listened 
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tensely: '^Hello, Cleary. This is Shau^nessy. I want 
Shannon, the Shadow/ and I want him quick. Holder- 
ness made a report on him yesterday, and will know 
where to find him. Send him. Quick action, Cleary. 
It's eighty thousand this time, if Holdy gets there. I'll 
be in on the next train. Eighty thousand, cash. Lifted 
from 6. Mortimer Branton.'' He replaced the re- 
cover and started to his feet, addressing Moreau* 
**How soon can I get a train into the city?" 

^^ow, if you sprint for the garage. You have about 
twelve minutes to get to the stlition," Moreau replied. 
Bingham leaped to his feet and followed the operative^ 
caBing out to Branton as he went: 

"Fll go with him to identify the money. You won't 
need me here." 

A moment later the two who remained heard the whir 
of the automobile as it fleid down the driveway toward 
the main road to the railway station. 

^^Birge," Branton said, after a time, ^^you showed 
more sense than that detective." 

^Oh, I don't know. He suggested the idea in the first 
place. I followed it up. Besides, he saw that fellow 
Shannon." 

"Who the devil is Shannon?" 

*^e robbed me once. I have respect for his abilities 
in that line. That's alL" 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DEAD THIEF 

The deal involving $81,500 in cash which had taken 
G. Mortimer Branton to Moreau's, has no place here* 
Moreau's house was merely a convenient location for 
the transaction. Moreau's interest in it was only that 
of a witness. Bingham took out more funds with him 
to replace that which was lost* Branton remained 
overnight with his host, and late in the evening Shaugh- 
nessy reappeared at The Fells. 

He was shown into the green room where the two 
gentlemen received him. He laid a white envelope upon 
the table in front of Branton. It had two pin-holes 
through one end of it. Also, he put down a copy of the 
Herald of that morning. It also had two pin-holes 
through the bottom of the third column of the first page 
of the news-section. 

lieutenant Holdemess found them in Shannon's 
room in Fourth Street," he said. "They seem conclusive. 
Can you identify the envelope, Mr. Branton ?*• 

"Yes. Where is the money?" 

**6one. Not found. The envelope was empty.** 

"Where is Shannon.?" 

*T>ead. He was there all right, but he'd been dead 
several hours." 

"Murdered? For that money?" 

Shaughnessy shrugged. 

"No. He died naturally enough. Morphine, cocaine, 
€t cetera^ killed him, the doctors said. Shannom was a 
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*tend? in the use of everything in the drug line. That's 
his record at headquarters. He took too much» or too 
little, or the cumulative properties of one or more of 
them did the business. Or, what is more likely, $81,600, 
in one dose, settled him. It would be a heart-excitant 
to most men. Anyhow, he's dead.'* 

^^ut what became of the cash? That didn't die with 
him. What became of it?" 

*^He probably hid it away somewhere before he swal- 
lowed that last dope. It has been searched for, all right. 
The floor of his room has been ripped up, the walls have 
been literally torn open, the furniture has been broken 
up — ^there were only three pieces in the room. It hasn't 
been found." 

*nVell, you find it, Shaughnessy, and ten thousand of 
it is yours. Can you get back to the city to-nij^t?" 

^es ; if Mr. Moreau will send me to the station. The 
last train in is due here in half an hour." 

Birge Moreau went out to the garage with Shaugh- 
nessy. When the car was ready he waved the chauffeur 
aside. 

"I'll drive you to the station myself, Shaughnessy," 
he said. **The cool air feels good to me. Get in." As 
they ^passed between the gate-posts he asked : ^Did you 
see the body?" 

^Shannon's? No. What was the use? Cleary, at 
headquarters, gave my message to the inspector. He 
sent Holdemess, Baxter, and Marline after Shannon. 
They had it all cleaned up by the time I got there. The 
body had. been sent away. We made a second search for 
the money, after I got there. But it wasn't any use" 

**Do you think that you can find the money?" 

"If Shannon hadn't been a dope fiend, I might. As it 
is, I don't know. You can't figger out by algebra what 
a dope'll do." 
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^That's so. I heard you saj that you saw Shannon 
to-day. How was that?" 

^I was at the station when he landed in New York 
from the one-eight, which was late. Holdemess had 
seen him in the back room at Crewe's gin-mill last night, 
drunk, or doped, so he said. I knew that Holdy doesn't 
make mistakes about such things, and it struck me as 
odd that Shannon should be coming in on the Occidental, 
apparently all to the good, if he was a wreck last ni^t. 
Then, when I got out here — ^well, you know the rest, Mr. 
Moreau." 

*^How did it happen that you were sent out here if 
you were at the station, and on duty, when Mr. Bran« 
ton's request was made?" 

^^ blew in at headquarters at the right minute, that 
was alL Bingham went into the inspector's office just as 
I got there, and the inspector turned him over to me.'* 

"I see. What do you know about Shannon?" 

**Only what's on the records — and that's enough. He 
used to be the slickest, smoothest, quietest proposition 
ever, till he got the dope habit. That's why he was 
called the *Shadow.' He was just about as easy to catch 
as a shadow. But he has mostly laid around, doped, for 
the last six months or more, and we've just let him alone. 
We knew that he couldn't last long. Even his wife 
threw him down, and the other guns flagged him when- 
ever they could« There were enough old charges against 
him to have put him away for a thousand years, but 
he wasn't worth sending up. Nobody thought he'd 
ever get another graft. Too doped. But he sure did 
pull this one off all right, all right. Probably he just 
fell into it. But you can't expect that headquarters is 
going to foresee that somebody's going to leave a wad of 
money lying around the way 6. Mortimer did." 
^ •'Are you quite sure that Shannon hasn't been fooling 
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jou, do#ii at headquarters?" Moreau asked as he 
brought the car to a stop at the station platform. 

Shaughnessy jumped out before he replied* Never- 
theless it was apparent that the character of the ques- 
tion had disturbed him. 

"Of course we are," he said, then. "It's a cinch, Mr, 
Moreau. Ask anybody who knew him. They'll tell yoa 
the same. There comes the train. Grood night, sir." 

**Good night," Moreau replied. Then, as if address- 
ing the steering-wheel, for Shaughnessy had gone, he 
added : ^^I'm not nearly so sure about that, my friend.'' 



"I'm going to the morgue," Moreau said to Branton 
as they parted at the station in New York the follow- 
ing morning. He had already announced that he an- 
ticipated being absent from the city for a few days, and 
the city, with him, included his home at The Fells, which 
was only a few miles out. "I have a fancy to see that 
dead man^ I want to be convinced that he is the same 
person who robbed me, once upon a time." 

At the morgue, looking down upon the emaciated 
shape on the slab, he produced a sketch-book and dex- 
terously, if rapidly, transferred a likeness of the dead 
Shannon to one of its pages. From there he was driven 
to his studio, for Birge Moreau was a successful artist 
of unquestioned skill. 

Rumor said that he had other sources of income than 
his brushes. Certain it is that he lived extravagantly, 
spent money lavishly, and that the supply never seemed 
diminished. He exhibited rarely, but always with 
achievement. His subjects were unique, and widely 
diversified. 

Artists are licensed cranks, free-booters of con- 
ventionalism. Eccentricities are assets with them, audi 
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Moreau went the limit in that respect. He did it alwaja 
with apparent unconcern, and he never explained. The 
consequence was an intangible coat of mystery, and 
mystery is ever attractive. Hence, Moreau was every- 
where a favorite. Men and women liked him, and said so. 

^^His favorite stunt is the disappearing act," an 
acquaintance had said of him once. The truth of it was 
exemplified that morning. But he worked more than an 
hour at his easel before he disappeared. 

It would seem that the dead Shannon had fulfilled a 
great desire in the soul of the artist, for he put the 
sketch he had made at the morgue in a holder beside his 
easel and began at once to make another drawing 
from it. 

His second effort was almost life-size. It was bold 
and well drawn, and looked at once older, and younger, 
than the dead man on the slab. He plumped the sunken 
cheeks, squared the narrowed shoulders, broadened and 
filled the hollow chest, set the eyes somewhat wider 
apart, straightened the slightly up-tilted nose, changed 
the dead man's pathetic sneer to an offensive one, and 
stood back a few paces to view the result. 

It was a copy, and not a copy of the sketch. It was 
what Shannon might have been like in the enjoyment of 
perfect health. 

Moreau nodded with satisfaction, and drew up a 
second easel beside the first one. 

After that, his crayon skimmed over the drawing- 
paper with rapid, forceful strokes. He glanced oc- 
casionally at the other drawing and at the smaller 
sketch, but it was plain that he was working more from 
memory than from them. And this last drawing he made 
developed rapidly into an undeniable likeness of Shaugh- 
nessy, the operative from headquarters. 

**I couldn't see it myaelt/^ he said aloudy standing away 
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from the picture and pursing his lips contemplatively. 
^It needed the hand, to aid the eyes, to develop it, a 
little at a time. But it's there. I wonder if it is true? 
I wonder!" 

Moreau put the drawings away inside a big portfolio. 
Then he went into another room at the rear and closed 
aod locked the door after him. He was busily engaged 
there for another hour, and then he went out by a dif- 
ferent means than his entrance. It was a great building 
that held his stuidio, and fronted upon two streets. 

Birge Moreau had disappeared. 



CHAPTER T 



THE HOLLOW 8IOK 



Dbtbctives Shaughnessj, Holderness, and Mailine 
walked out from police headquarters together shortly 
after ten o'clock that night. Their destination was 
Crewe's, a resort much better known to the police and 
to the dwellers in the underworld than to the average 
citizen. One of the stereotyped police duties was 
to visit the place nightly, and these three were 
supposed to have direct supervision over it, since 
it was within their district. 

Crewe expected them, and would have felt neglected 
had they not appeared. Crewe's patrons anticipated 
their coming, and greeted them with nods of indifference 
when they entered, or ignored them, according to their 
humor. Occasionally a man or two would slink away be* 
fore they came, to reappear after their departure; but 
for the most part they remained, surlily quiescent while 
the ^^bulls" were among them, but with their bristles 
up, like cats in the presence of not unfriendly dogs. 

^'Branton offered me ten thousand if I could cop the 
swag, and it's a cinch that Shannon-the-Shadow got it," 
Shaughnessy told his companions again, on the way to 
Crewe's, for they had been discussing the subject for two 
hours. "There ain't any time-limit on it, either. Be- 
sides, if we play it right, I think he'll add another five— * 
and that would make five apiece." 

"And we diwy straight no matter who gets it, or il 
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any one of us gets it, or if we all get it togetiier/' said 
Holdenies8. 

^'Share and share alike. Sure, we'll cop it all ri|^t, 
sooner or later," Marline commented. '*But Shannoa 
was never to Crewe's with it, Shaugfanessy. He must 
have got it about one o'clock, he was back in the city 
witii it by twoj he was dead by four or five, an' he never 
came to Crewe's at aU. Yez can bank on that." 

*^t was his hangout," said Holdemess. '^His room 
ain't ten minutes away from the place. He didn't hide 
the stuff in his room, or anywhere in that house. I'll 
swear to that. Nothin' short of a fire could search it 
any cleaner than we did. It was seven-ten when we 
found him. The doc said he'd been dead then two hours, 
an' mebby three. What we want to find out about is 
everywhere he went, everything he touched, and every- 
body he saw, between two and five. . . . What are you 
goin' to do inside, Shaugn?" Holdemess added, coming 
to a halt at the step down, before the entrance to 
Crewe's. 

^%ret the bunch to talking about Shannon and telling 
stories about him. They'll open up, now he^s dead. 
Hiey like to talk — when it's safe. We'll just be soci* 
able." 

^^Mefaby you think them guns won't know that we're 
after someihing." 

'^All the better, so long as they don't savvy what it is. 
We'll be mixers to-night." 

^^Hold on a minute," said Marline. '^Suppose Shan* 
non turned the swag over to Crewe? Mebby he did. I 
hadn't thought of that. Crewe wasn't here last night, 
Shaugfanessy, so mebby he was off somewhere soakin' 
it away. Sure, if I thought he had it, I'd pull his joint 
this very night, so I would. Come on in." 

They passed inside then. They had remained for a 
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moment before entering, beneath the oblong box sign that 
stuck straight out from the building just above the 
doorway, and upon which the word CREWE'S could 
be read by a person approaching the place from either 
direction. Had any of them ever taken the trouble to 
notice it, they would have discovered that the box sign 
was approximately the length, breadth, and thickness of 
a man's body. 

But that fact had escaped the attention of the police 
as well as of the patrons of the place, as it was intended 
it should do, and Crewe, the proprietor, had always 
remained more or less of an unknown quantity to official- 
dom and crookdom alike. 

Crewe was ''wise" concerning the people he dealt with 
and catered to, and he was a student of human weak* 
nesses. He knew that the very last exchange of con- 
fidences between persons about to enter a room, or a 
building, always takes place as the last thing before the 
door is opened, hence the sign that stuck out over the 
entrance to his resort — ^the sign that was approximately 
the length, breadth, and thickness of a man — ^the sign 
which was large enough to contain his own person at 
times when he wished to see and hear the approach of 
any person. 

Crewe knew, also, nearly to a minute, what time the 
detectives were due at his place on their ni^tly rounds. 
When the three passed inside and closed the door after 
them, a shutter slipped noiselessly into place along the 
bottom of the box-shaped sign just over the spot 
where they had paused while Holdelmess asked Shaugfar 
nessy the question about what he intended to do while 
he was inside. 

Crewe came in at the opposite end of the room soon 
after the officers entered it. He was in his shirt-sleeves. 
His never-absent headlight diamond, vaguely described 
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as ^as Ug as a chunk ol coal," gleamed in his immac- 
ulate shirt-front. He was a lithe, graceful man on his 
feet, not oyer tall, and spare and sinewy. 

A sumptuous shock of iron-gray hair, rather long 
and pompadour, surmounted a face that would have 
been handjsome but for an unfortunate blemish. One 
side of it was unnaturally white with a deathlike pallor; 
the opposite side of it was disfigured to actual hideous- 
ness by a repulsive, beaded, and knotted birthmark that 
fluctuated in coloring from unwholesome crimson to 
reddish brown* 

He greeted the three oflSlcers with an indifferent nod, 
and passed behind the bar where he set out bottles and 
glasses as if he already knew the favorite tipple of each 
one. The oldest patrons of the place had never known 
Crewe to take a drink himself. 

^I s'pose you know about the ^Shadow,' Crewe?" 
Holdemess asked as he shot the seltzer into his whisky. 

**We know most things that happen, here," the pro- 
prietor replied indifferently. ^What gets me, though, 
is how you bulls knew about it so quick. Did Shannon 
have a wireless between his room and headquarters? 
You blew in at the death-bed scene, didn't you, Holdy?" 

^^Aw, that was an accident," Shaughnessy spoke. 
'^We'd decided to send him away for his own good on one 
of the old counts." 

"How long before he died did you see him, Crewe?" 
Marline asked suspiciously. 

**Two or three days. All of that — or more." 

"I heard he was in here two nights ago," Shaughnessy 
ventured. 

•*Well, he wasn't. Whoever told you that, lied." 

**Didn't you tell me, Holdy?" Shaughnessy insisted. 

^That was three nights ago, Shatign. Let's sit down. 
Crewe, bring your siphon along and join us. You can 
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ask the bunch, too. I'll Mow/' Holdemess picked up 
his glass preparatory to carrying it to one of the 
tables. 

'^Looking for information, are you?" said Crewe, 
without smiling and without moving. ^^Take it from me, 
Holdy, you'll get it quicker if you touch off the fuse at 
the start, and let 'em all see what kind of dope you're 
trying to mix with the drinks you're going to buy. 
We're all children, but we can spell easy ones just the 
same." 

^^AJl right," Holderness replied with sudden reso- 
lution. ^We want to know who saw Shannon yesterday 
between two o'clock and five." 

He had purposely raised his voice, knowing that 
everybody in the room was listening, and would hear. 
Then he turned sharply around and addressed them all 
generally. **Did anybody here see Shannon yesterday 
afternoon?" 

Silence answered him ; and then Crewe replied quietly : 

^^Cracker says he was in Shannon's room with him 
yesterday from noon till after two o'clock, if that'll do 
you any good, Holdy." 

The man called Cracker started to his feet from one 
of the tables, livid with rage and terror — and too much 
use of the **pipe." He started toward the rear door, 
but the voice of Holderness held him. 

"Come here, Cracker," he said. **You needn't run. 
You ain't wanted for nothin'. I guess you dreamed 
that, what Crewe says, didn't you? One of your pipe- 
dreams, wasn't it?" 

**Tell the truth. Cracker," Crewe interrupted before 
the man could answer. **There'8 another man here who 
saw him after you did, and besides nobody but himself 
18 charged with Shannon's death. Tell the bulls what 
y9u told roe, and let it go at that." 
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^Him an' me was hittin' the pipe together night be- 
fore last," Cracker replied in a low tone from the middle 
of the room where he had stopped at Holdemess's com* 
mand« '^e was at Lee Meng's joint till most noon, yes- 
terday. Shadow was purty near all in. We was both 
broke, an' the chink wouldn't give us any more dope. I 
had tuh help him home, he was that near chuckin' it, an* 
I wasn't much better'n that myself. • • • He said he 
had scHne pills there, but he didn't — anyhow, he couldn't 
find 'em. He was shakin' like a leaf when I lit out, an' 
that was two o'clock. I know, 'cause I saw the dock in a 
drugstore window where I stopped for a minute won* 
derin' if I couldn't work the doc, inside. An' that's all 
I knows about it, so help me." 

Shaughncssy thrust himself forward and seized 
Cracker by the shoulder. 

'^You lie. Cracker, and you know you do," he half 
shouted, shaking the man roughly. ^^Why don't yoa 
tell the truth about it?" 

^'I have told the truth about it," was the dogged reply, 
idthou^ given with trembling. "'Tain't the first time 
that Shadow an' me have hit the pipe together, either. 
He didn't do it with nobody else, cos he said he didn't 
dast to." 

^Shut up!" Shau^nessy ordered, and he jerked 
Cracker around and seated the shaking victim of opium 
forcibly upon a chair, ^^ou lie, I tell you! Shannon 
wasn't in the city at all yesterday forenoon. We three 
happen to know that much about him. He was out of 
town, and we know where he was." 

^^He wasn't out-uh town, cos he was with me, I tell 
you," Cracker persisted. 

**Do you mean to call me a Uar, Cracker?" 

The menace in that question and in Shaughnessy's 
attitude was intended to be.terrifvinfir. but Cracker, wh» 
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had managed to catch Crewe's ^ye, replied with dogged 
tenacity : 

"Nope, But you ain't tellin' the truth when you say 
that the Shadow wasn't with me all yestady momin', cos 
he was." 

Shaugfanessy, in a rage that seemed unnatural under 
the circumstances, seized Cracker by the collar and 
jerked him to his feet. Then he whirled him around and 
backed him up against the bar and cufFed him brutally 
with the flat of his other hand. But before he could 
deliver a second blow, as was plainly his intent, Crewe 
caught the officer by the wrist and twisted it so that he 
turned him half around. 

'^That will do for you, Shaughnessy," he said quietly 
but forcefully. "I don't permit that sort of thing in 
here, whether you're bulls or guns — and you know it,'* 

**What the blazes do you mean, Crewe, interferin' with 
an officer? You go way back and sit down, or I'll run 
you in!" Shaughnessy roared — ^but he did not offer to 
renew the attack upon Cracker. 

"Oh, no, you won't. And FU interfere with you every 
time ycu try any of your third-degree stunts in my 
place." 

"You will, will you?" Shaughnessy pulled a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket, turned, and snapped them 
upon Cracker's wrists. "You will, will you?" he said 
again, whirling toward Crewe and striking out viciously 
with his fist. 

But Crewe sprang lightly to one side and out of his 
reach, even as Holdemess attempted also to seize upon 
him from behind. Then, seeming barely to rest his 
weight upon his hands as he touched the bar, he vaulted 
it, ducked beneath it, and the next instant the room was 
in total darkness. 

There was the noise of hasty exits. A chair was over- 
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turned with a clatter, a table was moTed scrapingly, but 
not an oath nor the sound of a human voice was to be 
heard, save only the harsh orders of Shaugfaoessy deliv* 
ered to his colleagues : 

^Tront door, Holdy, and quick! Back door, Marl. 
Keep as many of the bunch here as you can. FU teach 
'em to interfere with me ! Cracker, if you move till I find 
that switch I'll hammer you to a pulp. And Crewe, if 
you know what's good for you, you'U save me the trouble 
of looking for that switch." 

And Crewe did so — or somebody did it, for instantly 
the room was brilliantly alight again. 



CHAPTER VI 

SET A THEBF TO CAT<7H A THIBV, 

Cbewb was standing with both anns outstretched, his 
hands clasping the inner edge of the bar, in an attitude 
of easy grace which was a familiar one with him. He 
was smiling with easy assurance, and but for the blemish 
upon one side of his face that smile would have been 
engaging. Holdemess was at the entrance on guard. 
Marline was at the rear door. Cracker remamed where 
he had been with the handcuffs on his wrists. Shaugh- 
nessy stood near him, a gun in his right hand. Crewe's 
bartender was in the space behind the bar at the window 
end of it. 

Otherwise the room was deserted. 

*^Vm sorry, Shaughnessy," Crewe said, speaking with 
deliberation. ^My hand hit that switch by accident when 
I jumped the bar. My face won't stand any more 
marring, you know. That's why I got out of the way 
of your fist. Do you want me to go around to head- 
quarters with you? I'll go, of course, if you do." 

Holderness and Marline came forward while Crewe 
was talking. Shaughnessy temporized. 

**What did you want to grab me for and interefere 
with me?" he demanded, still truculent, but minus the 
savagery. Crewe put out the bottles, the siphon, and 
four glasses before he replied, placing one of the last 
which he half filled himself before the handcuffed 
Cracker. Then he answered: 

^I didn't want to see this poor devil mauled, that's all 

46 
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— and I knew you'd think better of it in a minute. You 
don't want him, do youP" 

^'I do, and I'm going to take him.'' Shaughnessy 
swallowed his liquor. "Any objections, Crewe?" 

'^Why, yes, since he hasn't told anything more than 
what he belicTes to be the truth, and that because I 
asked him to. Perhaps he did dream it, after all, or has 
got his dates mixed. How about that. Cracker?" 

"I reckon mebby I ain't sure what night it was,'* 
Cracker replied. 

"We'll take him along, anyhow, so the inspector can 
ask him about it," Shaughnessy said. "What do yott 
know about Shannon, Crewe?" 

"Nothing." 

*nVho's that other gun you said had seen him after 
Cracker did?" 

'^Did I say that? Well, now, that's funny. I must 
'a' been dreaming, too. I don't seem to remember say- 
ing it." 

For a moment divekeeper and officer looked calmly 
into each other's eyes across the bar, and the visual duel 
was a draw. 

"Holdy, you and Marl take Cracker along. I'll catch 
up with you." Shaughnessy waited until they had gone 
out. ^^ou can douse that red light of yours now^ 
Crewe, and let the bunch drift back again. We don't 
want any of them. You c<»ne along into the back room 
with me where we can talk." 

Crewe did not reply at once. His eyes narrowed and 
his lips tightened over his white teeth. 

"What dp you know about that red light?" he asked 
quietly. 

"Ohy I know more'n you think I do, Crewe. Fm 
more'n seven, and I can walk if somebody takes me by 
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the hand. You're not the only slick article in New- 
York.'' 

Crewe reached one hand beneath the bar and moved 
a switch, and a light that glowed in a single red bulb at 
the end of the box sign over the door was transferred ta 
ft green one beside it ; but that suggestion of a frown did 
not disappear from Crewe's eyes. He had supposed 
that only a select few knew the secret of those two 
colors. He had been positive until then that the police 
did not know about it. 

He nodded to the bartender and came out. Shaugh- 
nessy followed him into the back room and closed the 
door. 

"Crewe," he said shortly, biting his words ofF 
abruptly, **eighty-one thousand five hundred bones Was 
copped yesterday, and Shannon got it. If he didn't 
get it, somebody who was a ringer for him did. Any- 
how, it was one of your bunch, and that's a cinch. Well, 
I want it — see? It was in bills — ^new ones. Five of them 
were ten thousand each, and they can't be passed. 
What's the answer?" asked the detective. 

''I'll have to pass it up, Shaughnessy. Have you, by 
any chance^ been hitting the pipe yourself?" 

"Well, you think it over, Crewe. I think if those five 
tens were passed back the balance could stay lost, and 
there mi^t be five or ten out of the fifty to whack up. 
You think it over. Mebby you can suggest a place 
where Shannon might have hid it. See?" 

"You mean that you'd want to whack lip all that 
good money that stayed lost, too, don't you?" 

"Well, neither of us is down here on a vacation. You 
think it over. You needn't worry about Cracker. I'll 
turn him loose in the morning. Now. who's that other 
guy you said saw Shannon?" 
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''He is an acquaintance of yours named Crewe^" was 
the quiet Teptj» 

"You— ^ 

*'No less, Shaugfanessy." 

"What time was it when you saw him?'' 

'fBetween noon and two o'clock. That's near enou^ 
isn't it?" 

**Are you sure it wasn't between two and five, after 
he got back here with the dough? And didn't he turn 
it over to you to keep for him?" Shaughnessy demanded 
with a fcer. 

"Quite," 

**Where'd you see him?" 

"I don't seem to remember as to that," was the smil- 
ing reply. Shaughnessy grunted his disgust and pulled 
the door open. 

'^ou think over what I've said," he repeated again 
and went out. Many of the former occupants of the 
barroom bad returned to their tables, but Shaugh- 
nessy looked neither to the right nor the left when he 
passed them, and beyond furtive-eyed glances in his 
direction they ignored him. 

One of them started to his feet when he saw Crewe 
through the open doorway in the back room, holding 
his two index-fingers together in the form of a cross, 
and he glided unnoticed in the wake of Shau^messy. 
. • . Then Crewe beckoned to a second man in the 
front room, who went to him instantly, and quietly 
closed the door again. 

** Where is your kit, Faber?" Crewe asked him. 

"Under me coat. That's why I ducked." 

"I've a job for you, and there's a thousand cash fot 
your share. Send Cross after his taxi, and tell him to 
meet us near the arch in half an hour. He'll get five 
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hundred for his if we pull it off — and I think we wilL 
You go on ahead." 

Faber went out. Crewe left the room hj another 
idoor and mounted some stairs. 

^'It looks good to me.*^ He addressed himself in- 
audibly and chuckled. ^I came near losing it ; but now, 
if I don't get that eighty-one thousand fire hundred 
before morning, I miss my guess." 

Faber, a professional cracksman, was waiting for 
Crewe in the square. He got up from the bench and 
walked beside the master criminal in silence* A little 
farther along a third person glided noiselessly to the 
opposite side of Crewe and kept pace with them — ^that 
one who had gone out from Crewe's place in the wake 
of Shaughnessy. Crewe merely nodded in his direction, 
and the youth — he was barely out of his teens — spoke in 
a low tone, which even Faber at the other side of Crewe 
could not definitely overhear. 

**He's gone to headquarters, all right ; but it's another 
guess comin' if he'll stay there. Shall I go back?" 

"No. Stick." 

A taxicab turned upon the square near the Judson 
Memorial and crept slowly along the east side of it. 
fThe three men bore to the right and intercepted the 
taxi in front of the University Building. It pulled up 
long enough for them to step inside, Crewe last, and he 
paused long enough to murmer a direction to Cross, the 
driver. Bells in the city were ringing midnight. It was 
two hours early for an expedition of the sort if prece- 
dents were followed — ^but this particular venture was to 
establish one, it appeared. 

The cab conveyed the three men to the vicinity of 
another square — Stuyvesant — and stopped around a 
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comer where there was a deeper shadow. The three 
men got down. 

**Keep moving around this block the way you're 
headed. Cross, always turning to the left so we'll know 
how to find you/' Crewe directed. He crossed Second 
Avenue with his two companions, and in the middle of it 
spoke again. ^'Your beat is from the next comer, down 
to the cross-town cars. Rat. He'll come that way if he 
comes, and then it'll be up to you. If you can't get 
to me in time, you'll have to lead him off, that's all. 
We're going to his flat." 

Crewe and Faber left Rat at the next comer, turning 
eastward. Their knowledge of the ways and habits of 
policemen was such that they did not encounter one. 

**It's too early, Crewe," Faber grumbled once, but, 
recriving no response, shrugged his wide shoulders and 
said no more. 

They turned presently into the entrance of a double 
five-story flat-building. The door had not latched after 
the last person had passed it, and they carefully pushed 
their way inside toward the stairway at the middle of 
the structure. 

At the second floor Crewe snapped off the hallway 
light. At the third he did the same, and paused long 
enou^ to put a pair of plumpers into his mouth. Their 
presence so altered his voice that when he spoke again it 
was hoarse and cracked and unrecognizable. Then he 
pulled a hoodlike arrangement over his head. It was 
thin, and had large eyeholes in it. His cap held it in 
place, and it drooped to his shoulders. They mounted 
to the fourth story and stopped. 

"Open that door first," Crewe directed, pointing, be- 
fore he turned off the light. "That flat is vacant. 
After you've let me into the one opposite it, you'll stand 
there^i in that doorway, and if his nibs comes, nail him. 
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I don't care how, only get him good and plenty, so ire 
can make a getaway." 

^^6u ain't told me who he is yet," Faber growled. 

'^You'll know him, all right, when you see him/* 
Crewe replied* 

•*Who is he?" doggedly. 

"The fly-cop — Shau^^nessy." 

"Say, Crewe, I'll be—" 

^^ou'Il be good, and do as you're told," the master 
interrupted* "Open those doors." 

Faber, conquered, opened the door of the yacant flat. 
He then stepped across the narrow corridor to the 
other, bent forward a moment, then straightened up 
with a jerk. 

"There's a light in there," he said in a whisper. "You 
jimmy the door yourself, if you want to. I won't." 

He turned abruptly away toward the stairs, but the 
hand of Crewe fell lightly upon him, and the delicately 
long white fingers of the man tightened with a painful 
and convincing grip. There wasn't another word 
spoken; but after an instant Faber slowly bent to his 
task again, conquered the second time, and finally. 

The dexterity and the utter silence of his work was 
amazing. Crewe chose his assistants weU, and Faber 
was the ablest of them all. The door swung loose, and 
a person seated in one of the rooms of that flat would 
not have detected an unusual sound. Crewe made a 
gesture, and Faber disappeared inside the doorway of 
the vacant flat. Crewe waited a moment, then passed 
silently inside of the other one. 

He paused to listen. It was as if he could command 
the production of a sound if one were latent somewhere, 
waiting to be made. A flutter of paper, as if the leaf 
of a book had been turned, reached him. A faint sigh 
came with it. Crewe glided to the door at the end of 
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the private hall. It stood ajar, an inch from the 
casing. 

He glanced through, took the chance of the door 
creaking, pushed it open, stepped swiftly into the room, 
and across it toward the woman whose back was toward 
him. 

No sound warned her, for Crewe made none. She 
sensed his presence, or the change of air caused by the 
open door startled her. But Crewe had anticipated that, 
and was prepared. 

He dropped a pillow-slip, shirred at the open end with 
cord, over her head, pulling the cord tight around her 
throat, and he pressed the end of his first finger against 
her back, between the shoulders, as if it were a gun- 
barrel. 

^Dop't speak, and you won't be hurt," he said. 
**Don't struggle and I won't tie you. Sit still and be 
silent, and I'll be gone in a short time — and I won't 
take your shiners, if that's any comfort to you. There's 
a hole in the top of this thing to give you air. How 
about it, Jess?" 

**Oh, you know me, do you?" she retorted, perfectly 
cool, knowing that she was helpless. The man's methods 
were new to her, anid they were thorough. 

^^Rather. Better than you suppose." 

He tied several hard knots in the cord. 

**What do you want here?" she demanded. 

^'Never mind. I'll find it." He moved an automatic 
Colt that was on the table, ready at her hand, out of 
her reach. Two large diamonds gleamed in her ears, 
and he touched them with the tips of his fingers. She 
winced. 

**You said — ^" she began, but he interrupted her. 

^'I don't want them, and won't take them if you'll be 
good, Jess. How about it?" 
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^ou win. But you're taking chances, whoerer you 
are with your cracked voice. Brian is due about now.** 

^Then get busy and pray for him, Jess ; for if Shaugn 
comes before I get through, hell neyer get inside. I 
didn't come alone. Don't forget that I know you better 
than you think, Jess. I know Shaugn, too, better than 
luf thinks I do." 

Crewe was occupied while he talked. He |^ded swiftly 
from place to place shooting glances toward the woman 
ceaselessly as he worked. He avoided ordinary hiding- 
places. His rapid motions, his deftness and tiiorough- 
ness were surprising. Nothing escaped him; but, also, 
he did not find what he sought. Within ten minutes he 
had finished, and he stopped in front of the woman, look- 
ing down upon her. 

^'Will you show me what's in your private bank, Jess, 
or shall I get it?" he asked. 

^HTou said — ^" she exclaimed, half starting to her 
feet, but he pushed her back again. 

**I'll stick to what I said. I don't want your money 
or your shiners. Show me." 

She bent forward, and presently produced a chamois 
pouch, which she held out to him. ^^There's eight hun- 
dred in the roll, besides my jewdry," she said. 

He accepted it without a word, and removed the con- 
tents. A smaller pouch of chamois he opened, peered 
into, and closed again. It held only jewels. The money 
was rolled from end to ^id, and contained by a rubber 
band. He opened the roll and discovered a slip of 
paper, which he studied for a moment. Then he restored 
the whole in its original condition to the chamois pouch 
and returned it to her. 

^'Nothing doing, Jess," he said. ^Put it back." 

While she restored the chamois ]>ouch to its hiding- 
place Crewe turned his back to her, his mind intently 
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upon the contents of that scrap of paper inside the 
woman's bank-rolL He lifted his eyes to a mission clock 
in one comer of the room. He had already searched it. 
On the mantel he had found an extra pair of brass 
weights. 

He moved swiftly toward them» carried them to the 
clock, and changed them for the pair in use. He 
dropped those that he took from the dock into his coat* 
pockets, heavy though they were. Then» without an- 
other word to the woman, he left her. 

Crewe stepped from the private hall into the corridor 
and ran plump into Sbaugfanessy in the utter darkness. 
Shaugfanessy swore, and that betrayed his identity. 
{Then he stnick out with his fist. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THmOWIKG A SCAEE INTO CEEWX. 

Fabek*8 jointed jimmy, pouched like a trout-rod in a 
short leather case to fit in the pocket handily, fell upon 
the back of Shaugfanessy's head when he made that bash 
at Crewe in the darkness. The blow fell almost noise- 
lessly, and Crewe sustained the man as he slipped toward 
the floor, and laid him silently upon it. 

Crewe remembered the automatic that he had moved 
beyond the woman's reach, and he hurried down the four 
flights of stairs in the wake of Faber, who fled upon 
the instant that he delivered the blow. They did not 
see each other again until they met at the taxicab. 
Faber was inside of it when Crewe found it. They drove 
around the block twice after that, but Rat did not 
appear. 

Faber left the cab at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street. 

"There's a thousand to your credit at my place when 
you want it," Crewe told him. He got down at the arch 
later and walked across Washington Square, after 
assuring Cross that the night's work had netted five 
hundred for him. 

Crewe arrived at his own place at one o'clock. But 
the instant he opened the door he closed it again. Then 
he shot his hands into his coat-pockets, and dropped 
the two brass weights he had taken from Shaugfanessy's 
flat, through the iron grating into the cellar. He had 
straightened up again, and appeared as if he had not 
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moved, when the door was jerked open from the inside, 
and Lieutenant Holderness rushed out, followed by De- 
tective-sergeants Marline and Baxter. 

But they did not seize him, as they had evidently 
intended to do. There was an indefinite something about 
him which was always dangerous. It awed crooks as 
well as policemen, and both, without understanding it, 
held aloof from too strenuous contact with the man* 

Crewe stood with his hands carelessly inside the 
pockets from which he had tossed the two weights to 
temporary safety. He was thinking rapidly. The 
blotched side of his face showed under the light above 
the door. He wasn't pretty to look at just then, be- 
cause he was frowning, and a scowl imparted a sinister 
aspect to that blemish. 

The three officers grouped themselves around him so 
that he could not get away, and he passed on inside the 
barroom. It was deserted, save for the bartender. The 
officers followed him inside and closed the door, locking 
it. He appeared not to notice. 

"Time to close up,'' Crewe said to his assistant. Then 
he i)erformed the same coup that he had executed once 
before that same night, and he did it with the agility 
of a cat. 

He touched the bar with one hand and vaulted it, and 
dropped behind it out of sight, all in the same instant. 
Then the lights went out, and Holderness swore, and 
Marline called Crewe a bad name, and Baxter ducked 
in the darkness that followed, although his companions 
did not know that. 

Holderness had gone there prepared for lights out. 
He pulled a flashlight from his pocket and ran around 
the end of the bar. He felt a draft of air, and he heard 
a sharp click, but he saw nothing. Neither Crewe nor 
his bartender was there. 
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With the aid of his flash, Holdemess found the switch 
and turned on the electrics. The three officers were the 
only occupants of the room. 

**WeD, what do you think of that!" the lieutenant 
exclaimed. ^^Get outside, in front, Marl. The yard in 
the rear for yours, Baxter. Who'd have thought of the 
beer- trap behind the bar!" he added, addressing him- 
self. 

But there wasn't any beer-trap there, he discovered. 
The beer was drawn direct from the cellar through lead 
pipes, and the stairway was at the rear end of the bar- 
room. Holderness was several minutes deciding that 
the two men had managed to get to it in the brief dark- 
ness, and then he went into the cellar. It was as deserted 
as the barroom. 

Holdemess returned to the saloon. He looked around 
him, grinning and scowling at the same time, amused and 
annoyed. Then he shouted : 

"Hey, you! Crewe! Come out! What did you 
think? That we was goin' to pull you?" 

The only reply was that the lights went out again, 
and this time, when Holdemess found the switch, it had 
not been touched. He was swearing with thoroughness 
by that time. Marline and Baxter stepped to their re- 
spective doors and asked what had happened. 

"You might as well come inside," Holdemess told 
them. "There's a candle behind the bar. I'll light 
that." He found it with the aid of his flash. 

"Crewe don't scare worth a cent," said Baxter. "I 
told you that. It wasn't the way to work him at all. 
Now he's beat it. We might as well go back." 

"I've a good notion to send for the wagon and rip 
this place inside out," Holdemess said savagely. 

"And get yourself *broke' for doin' it," said Marline. 
**What's the use? Crewe's better feed for us here than 
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if he was sent up. We didn't want him, anyway. We 
only wanted to throw a scare into him.'' 

Holderness had gone to the upper end of the bar 
and seized upon the telephone. He slammed it back 
upon the counter with a bang. *^That's cut off, too," 
he said sourly. 

There was a rushing noise of wheels and a sharp, 
gating sound of a brake applied in the street. Heavy 
footsteps crossed the sidewalk. A bulky figure loomed 
in the open doorway against the lights outside, and 
halted, peering uncertainly into the darkness. The 
three men inside the room recognized their colleague 
Shau^hnessy. 

**What the — ^^ they heard him begin, and stcq[>. 

The three detectives inside the barroom thought so^ 
too. The appearance of Shaugfanessy warranted it. 
He was without a hat, and was holding his gun in his 
right hand ready for use. They could see him, but he 
could not see them ; and not one of them cared to speak, 
lest Shaughnessy should shoot at the sound of the voice 
before he recognized it. Then something very mudi like 
magic saved the situation. The lights flared on again. 

Shauj^messy blinked, and stared into the room at his 
three fellow officers. 

**Where's Crewe?" he demanded. It was the question 
uppermost in his mind. He did not voice his surprise at 
finding Holderness and the others there. 

^^arch mer* said Holderness. 

**Who turned on those lights?" 

**I suppose Crewe did. He switched 'em off.*' 

«He is here, then?" 

**He was here; he ain't now. That bug you put into 
us about his havin' that dough, or knowin' where it is, 
got our goats, that's all. We took Baxie in the game^ 
as you suggested, and came down to make a play for it." 
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**When? When did you get hcreP* 

**OIi, about twelve-thirty .** 

"Was Crewe here then?" 

"Sure. Up-stairs,'' 

**Did you see him?'* 

**See him? No. But he came in purty soon after 
Christy sent him word that we was here." 

'^Which way did he come in — from up-stairs or from 
the outside?" 

Sbaughnessy entered the room and closed the door. 
Then he went around behind the bar and helped himself 
to a drink while Baxter replied instead of Holderness. 

"Well, he didn't exactly come in just then — not go's 
you could notice it. He looked in, saw us here, and 
ducked. We rushed the door after him, and there he 
was standin' as peaceful as you please, waitin'." 

"Which door? How many times have I got to aak 
that question?" 

"That one," Holdemess replied, pointing toward the 
front entrance. 

**Go outside, Holdy, and show me exactly what Crewe 
did. I've got a reason for asking." 

"Where's your hat, Shaugn.'*" Marline asked as Hold- 
emess was passing outside. 

"Shut upP' Shaughnessy replied. 

Holdemess acted out what Crewe had done, then 
stepped back and demonstrated how they had found 
him when they rushed the door. Shaughnessy ran to 
the door and looked about, outside of it. He returned, 
took the still-lighted candle from the back bar, found 
the cellar-stairs, and descended. The others followed 
him wonderingly. Shaughnessy went straight to the 
front of the cellar and stood beneath the grating. He 
bent over and examined the black dust on the ground 
under it. 
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"Have you been down here searching?" he demanded, 
turning sharply upon his companions. 

"I have," Holderness said. "I was looking for Ciewe 
when he disappeared. Say, mebbe you can tell — ^ 

**Did you find anything?" 

"No. Not a blessed thing." 

"There, I mean — under that iron grating.** 

"No. Not a thing. What's eatin' you, Shaugn?** 

"For the love of Mike, what were you fellows doing 
here, anyhow?" Shaughnessy did not wait for an 
answer. He started up the stairs again and they fol- 
lowed* 

"You've come pretty near bulling the whole thing, 
getting fresh," he said at the top of them. *^6et along 
now, and leave me here. Crewe'U come back when you're 
gone, and I want to see him. I wouldn't want the dis- 
trict inspector to blow along this way and find aU four 
of us here, anyway. He'd want to know why. Light 
out, all of you. You're a fine bunch of detectives, you 
are. I don't suppose it ever occurred to any of you 
that Crewe dropped something through that grating 
when he backed out of this room, did it? And if you'd 
had your senses about you — oh, what's the use? Get 
out, will you, and leave me here? I want to see Crewe 
— now/" 

*%haugn," Holderness said, coming up close, and 
with an ugly look in his eyes, "are you thinkin' about 
givin' us the double-cross?" 

"Double-cross nothing! You're giving it to your- 
selves if only I could make you see it that way." 

Grumblingly they went out. When they had gone 
Shaughnessy locked the front door and seated himself 
at one of the tables so that he faced the door at the rear. 
His back was toward the bar, and the fingers of his right 
hand were clasped tightly around an automatic that he 
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held flat upon the table but with the muzzle of it pointed 
directly at the door he was watching. 

He sat there for a long time without moving, and 
without taking his eyes from the door. Then he was 
startled, and seemed to shrivel when a quiet voice from 
behind him said: 

''Take your hand off that gun, Shaugn, and turn 
around." 

Crewe had returned as mysteriously as he hadl gone 
away. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A SHOW-DOWN 

It had not occurred to Shaugfanessy as a ]>ossibility 
that Crewe could approach from behind him. He had 
seen to it that there was no trap behind the bar, and he 
had locked the front door. The only means that he 
believed Crewe could make use of to enter there, he had 
kept covered. 

Had he intended to shoot when Crewe appeared? He 
did not know himself . . . but he sat very still when 
Crewe spoke to him, until four quarter-seconds had 
ticked away. Then he turned. 

**Move to the next taUe, Shaugn, and leave the gaa 
where it is/' was the next order. Shaughnessy obeyed 
it. ^'What are you back here for, and why did you send 
the other three here ahead of you?" 

^I didn't send them; and you know well enough why 
I'm here." 

•*0h, do I? I'm not a mind-reader." 

**Who'd you take with you to my house to-night?" 

**To your house?" 

^'Well, it's all the same as mine, and I guess you know 
it. I'm pretty much at home there. You had a hood 
over your mug when I grabbed you, but I knew the feel 
of you all right. Who was behind me in the dark that 
cracked me on the nut?" 

^^ear meP' said Crewe, as he calmly walked around 
the end of the bar to the table where Shaughnessy had 
left the automatic, picked it up, removed the magazine, 

AS 
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and stripped the cartridges from the weapon. Then he 
laid the empty gun at the officer's elbow and seated 
himself at the opposite side of the table. 

^I want to know what you've done with ihose brass 
weights, Crewe," Shaughnessy said, ^^ou brou^t them 
here with you, you dropped them through the grating 
into the cellar when you discovered that Holdy and the 
•thers were here. Then you switched off the Ugfats and 
got them again somehow. I suppose there's a secret 
trap that I haven't got onto behind that bar, but that 
cuts no ice if there is. If it has come to a show-dowa 
between you and me, it's time we had it, Crewe. I take 
it for granted that we're alone here." 

"Christy, stand up," was the only reply that Crewe 
made, and the bartender arose, grinning, from behind 
the bar, and leaned upon it. "Bring Lieutenant Shaugh- 
nessy a drink. He needs it." 

Indeed, the man looked as if he did need something; 
of the sort, for his smooth, baby-skin face flushed to a 
dark red when he realized that he was not alone with 
Crewe. 

"You meant to plug me before you left here, if there 
was no other way, didn't you, Shaugn? And all three 
of those bulls who just went out would have sworn that 
they were here and that yOu had to do it to save your 
own life. You told me once to-night that you were old 
enough to walk if somebody took hold of your hand, but 
I don't think you are. What you need is an attendant 
— ^with a uniform on." 

Shaughnessy swallowed nearly a tumblerful of the 
liquor he had poured out. Then he leaned partly across 
the table and tapped it with his knuckles. 

"You're throwing a mighty big bluff, Crewe, and I 
suppose it looks good to you about now," he said* 
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He spoke in a low tone, so that Oiristy, who had 
retomed behind the bar, could not hear him. 

^Maybe, instead of throwing one, Fve called yours, 
and you've got to lay down, Shaughnessy. You try to 
play the game with cards up your sleeves, but I happen 
to have you by the wrist, and you can't use 'em. And 
now 111 tdl you something for you to think over while 
you're on your way home, whether you go there or to 
Jess Shannon's flat, where you think I was to-night. . . . 
It is this : It doesn't take a very wise guy to know that 
she's your wife now, no matter who's she was a year ago. 
But that isn't what I started to say to you. It's this : 
They're just itching for your resignation down at the 
big stone building, and you'd better send it in while 
there's a chance. It won't do you any good to try for a 
show-down with me. You won't get it — only in one 
way, and you won't like that way." 

Shaughnessy had remained bent across the table. His 
eyes gleamed. His complexion had changed from dark 
red to livid. 

**ril get you yet, Crewe," he ground out, showing his 
white and even teeth, that were strong like himself. *'I'll 
get you, good and plenty." 

•TTou'll get what's coming to you, all right," was the 
cold rejoinder of Crewe. 

Shaughnessy rose slowly to his feet. His right hand 
dropped upon the empty gun. His fingers closed around 
it, and he lifted it mechanically as if it were still deadly 
in its possibilities, and pointed it at Crewe, who smiled 
up at him without moving. 

It was at that instant that the front door rattled. 
Crewe started to his feet as the gla^s of it was smashed 
into the room beneath several quick Mows of a night- 
stick which shattered it up and down and sideways in an 
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instant) and the district inspector, in uniform, thrust 
head and shoulders through the oi>ening. 

He had been attracted by the bright lights after 
closing-hours, and had peeked inside before trying the 
locked door. 

"Christy P' Crewe shouted, and dropped to the floor 
behind the table to avoid a possible shot as the lights 
went out, for Christy's fingers had never been far re- 
moved from the switch. 

Shaughnessy threw the table fiercely toward the spot 
where he had last seen Crewe, and followed it, striking 
out in the darkness as he did so. 

When Crewe dropped as the lights went out he caught 
himself with the tips of his fingers against the floor in 
the position of a sprinter at the start of a race, and, 
with that feline grace of which he had already given 
evidence during the night, he sprang to the end of the 
bar and behind it toward the narrow doorway which he 
knew that Christy would have opened for him. And h^ 
passed through, closing the opening after him, so that 
the click of it was drowned in the noise that Shaughnessy 
was making. 

The door thus used was that section of the back bar 
which held the cash-register, with a glass-doored cup- 
board beneath it that was filled with casegoods, and 
shelves above it likewise stored. It was no wonder that 
Holderness had been unable to find it, nor that the dis- 
trict inspector and the roundsman with him, and 
Shaughnessy were likewise foiled. 

The roundsman was sent outside to rap for assistance, 
the lights were turned on again, for Crewe did not snap 
off the main switch at another point this tiraej, and the 
three istories of the old brick structure were ransacked. 

There were men asleep in all of the upper rooms but 
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two, which were supposedly Crewe's and his bartender's. 
They were old-timers with records, but were not under 
the ban at the moment, and were let alone. Christy 
reappeared, Uandly unconcerned, by the time the searcb 
was finished, and the officers watched him without moles- 
tation when he walked behind the bar and began to count 
the day's receipts in the cash-register, whistling softly 
while he worked. 

The district inspector had nothing to do with the 
detective bureau. The inspection district, which in-* 
eluded several precincts, bounded his immediate world. 
He was also an upright and capable officer, known to be 
on the leveL Crewe knew that, and so did Christy ; that 
was why he came back, whistling and unconcerned. It 
was also why the inspector let him alone until he had 
finished with the cash-register. 

**How did you and Crewe get out of here, Christy?'* 
he asked then. ^% there a secret trap or door behind 
that bar?" 

''Secret nothin'," was the half contemptuous retort, 
and Christy jerked his head toward that door at the 
rear of the room. "What's the matter with that one? 
It was good enough for us, inspector. While the lieu- 
tenant was mixin' it with the table, we beat it. That's 
an." 

**Where is Crewe?" 

''Search me. We took a walk as far as the square. 
Then he sent me back. I guess he wanted a little more 
air. He said he'd show up to-morrow. He told me to 
tell you that he was sorry he had an important engage- 
ment and had to hurry." 

'^Did you ever hear anything like the gall of that 
crook, inspector?" Shaughnessy demanded hotly. 
"Christy, I've a notion to pinch you for this." 

'Tinch away if you want to, Ueutenant. I guess I'd 
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be discharged in the morning. There ain't nothin* 
against me, and I was never arrested yet. This is my 
place, if it U known as Crewe's — ^but that's only its 
name; and I pay for an all-night license. I guess my 
record is pretty good, ain't it, inspector?" 

You're all right on the surface, Christy. What* 
ever's going on underneath will crop out in time. You're 
not in good company and you're liable to trip. You 
tell Crewe for me that he'd better drop around and see 
me at the station-house during the day, to-morrow, if 
he knows what's good for him." 

The inspector turned to Shaughnessy. 

'Tiieutenant, you can tell me the rest of that story 
of what was happening here outside — and Christy, you'd 
better close for the rest of the night. Shaughnessy, 
Where's your hat?" 

^'He forgot it when he dressed this morning," said 
Christy, and tossed a golf-cap upon the bar. ^Here's a 
lid, Shaughnessy, if you want it." Then he went soberly 
about his business of closing for the night, for he knew 
that they would keep an eye upon him from the street. 

**I have traced that wad to Crewe," Shaughnessy told 
the inspector when they were in the street. He had al- 
ready related the story of it that concerned the happen- 
ings on the train, and at Monterey. ^^Branton wanted 
it kept quiet, and it has been, but it's a cinch that 
Shannon was on that car, and got it, and it's a cinch 
that Crewe's got it now. I woiddn't know it any better'n 
I do if he shook it under my nose. It isn't any pipe- 
dream, either, to guess that maybe Crewe was on that 
train with Shannon when he got it, and that Crewe 
worked that extra-H^oId-in-the-car-seat act." 

^^Nonsense. If he had been there, and if he had known 
that Branton had the money with him, pinned inside of 
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a Herald, he wouldn't have known which seat in the car 
Branton would occupy." 

'^I don't know about that. Men mostly take the same 
seats in cars when they're vacant. You'll see it done 
day after day in the Subway and also on the L." 

^^ Admitting that, then, he couldn't have known that 
iSranton would move away from the window and sit on 
his own paper, uncovering the other one." 

^^Maybe not; but Crewe is slick enough, and catlike 
enough in his motions, to have slipped forward from the 
rear end of the car and to have swiped Branton's paper 
and left the other one in its place when Branton was 
looking out of the window. Anyhow, inspector, Crewe's 
got gall enough to accept that invitation you left for 
him with Christy. If he does show up, I wish you'd 
keep him long enough to send for me. I'd like the 
pleasure of going through his clothes just once to see 
what he's got on him." 

"Who is Crewe, anyway, Shaughnessy?" the inspector 
asked in a manner that implied more than the words 
meant. *^If I were your chief, I'd put you on him and 
tell you to look him up, thoroughly." 

"I've tried that. He hasn't got any record — that 
anybody can find. He's the smoothest proposition that 
ever came over the ridge, and that's no dream!" 

They parted at the next corner. 

Shaughnessy returned to the flat. He found the 
woman still occupied in reading the book that had 
do absorbed her when Crewe made his unexpected 
call, but she put it aside and raised her boldly 
handsome eyes to his when he stood beside her. They 
were man and wife, but Shaughnessy was a headquarters 
detective, and "Shannon's Jess" had a police-record* 
So it hadn't been deemed wise to take the public into 
their conjfidence. 
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She asked, without looking up : 

"Well,** she said, *Sya8 it Crewe?'' ' 

'Without a doubt, Jess.** 

**Did you get what you went after?** 

"I got nothing — not even Crewe himself.*' 

"What did you have im those weights that sent Crewe 
here to get them, and that shot you off on his trail like 
a sky-rocket?" 

"Some papers, Jess, but important ones." 

"Come off the perch, Brian. Paper money, more 
likely, and a wad of it. How much, Brian? You're 
pretty smart, but you ain't smart enough to let me play 
the game with you, when you really need me. We'd have 
had the wad yet if you'd let me in on the deaL How 
much was it?" 

"Fifty thousand dollars in ten thousand-doUar bills 
in one of the brass weights, and — ^" 

"Stop the swing, Brian. I'm dizzy." 

"It's the truth. And there was thirty thousand in 
the other one." 

"For the love of Pete, Shaugn, where'd you get it?" 

"Never mind that. The point is that I haven't got it 
now, and that Crewe has. The big bills won't be any 
good to him unless he can find a way to euchre Branton 
into buying 'em back. But the rest of it — " 

*^What's the matter with the big ones?" 

"The banks have got their numbers, and their series. 
Oh, let's forget it for a while. I'm near crazy with it all. 
What have you been up to, Jess, all day.**" 

**I've had a call — from one of the real things, too; 
one of the swells from Swelltown, and I'm to have my 
portrait painted in oils. My, but he was some ginger! 
Here's his cai*d — ^Mr. Birge Moreau. Um-tee-umm! 
I'm to sit for him as a model for Juno in a work of art 
that he is creating," she added with fine mimicry. 
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Shau£^e8sy sat staring without answer, and she went 
on. *'He saw me in the street and realized instantly 
that I fulfilled his dream of Juno — anyhow, that's what 
he said. And he followed me home. And when he saw 
the address, he made bold to come inside. And when 
he saw the way the flat is furnished, he wasn't so flip 
about it. But he remembered the street anid number 
again, and offered me a hundred dollars for three 
sittings — ^fifty down, and fifty when he calls three 
strikes, and out. Did I take it, says you?" She bent 
toward him. ''He's a swell, all right, with money and 
jewels, and other thingis worth having; and if I don't 
get the lay of the land, and a few wax impressions, and 
so forth, while those sittings are going on, you can say 
that I'm as dead as Shannon is — believe me! Say, 
Brian, it's a pity that Shannon's dead, ain't it, honey ?'^ 

''You'll do nothing of the sort, Jess," the man said 
savagely. 

"Won't I? You watch my smoke, mister. There's 
another thing that I haven't told you. Mistuh Boige 
Moreau told me where you got that big wad, Brian.'* 

"Wh-a-a-a-t?" 

"Well, he told me all about how it was lost yester- 
day, and when you told me just now what was inside 
of those wei^ts I could guess where you got that, 
couldn't I? Gee, but it's too bad that Shannon's dead! 
X wondered what killed him.^ 

She laughed aloud« 
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POSTMABKED 5 P. M. 

^HAKNOK passed it up to somebody," was Shaugh* 
nessy's greeting from the inspector at headquarters the 
following morning. ^^Branton's secretary, Bingham, 
had me on the phone half an hour ago. They've had a 
letter offering to return the five ten-thousand-doUar 
hills for an even ten in smaller bills, and no questions 
asked." 

"Crewe. He's been quick about it," was Shaugh- 
sessy's thought, but he did not speak. 

"I sent Holdemess down to get the letter, and to 
look up the postmark, and letter-box where it was 
dropped, and all that. The envelope was addressed with 
printed letters cut from a newspaper and pasted on. 
Just sent to 6. Mortimer Branton, New York City. The 
down-town address was added in the post-office station, 
and the red stamp which says : deficiency in direction 
supplied by the New York postoffice,' so there should be 
no difficulty in discovering from what box it was col- 
lected." 

^^I could tell you who sent the letter, now," Shaugh- 
nessy said boldly. In that moment he had made up his 
mind to play the game for the limit. "It was Crewe*" 

"Holdemess made that gallery-play, too. But you've 
got to prove it.'* 

**rd like to have your authority to tell Crewe to come 
here to see you, inspector." 

"I'll give you the authority when you show me a 
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reason for it. We're not working off perBonal grudges 
in the matter, Shaughnessy. That reminds me that I 
might drop you a word of warning on that very point." 

"Me?'' 

"Yes. Somebody's knocking you. ProbaUy it's 
Crewe. You seem to have it in for him, and so he's 
getting back at you." 

"What about?" 

"Cleary, at the telephone, received a message for me 
a little while ago. It was: ^ell the inspector to ask 
Shaughnessy what he was doing at the flat of Shannon's 
Jess last night, and what was inside of the two brass 
clock-weights he had there.' What about it, Shaugfa<- 



^Oh, that was a frame-up of mine, inspector," 
Shaughnessy laughed aloud. '^It came mighty near 
working, too, only I didn't get there quite soon enough. 
If I had, I'd have got Crewe all right. I dropped enough 
to lead Crewe to think that Shannon might have passed 
the stuff on to his former wife, and I told him that 
once we found some swag at her place, when she lived 
in Houston Street, inside of some hollow clock-weights," 
Shaughnessy lied glibly. *'Then I went to see Jess and 
framed it up with her. But it didn't work. I got there 
too late." 

The inspector did not appear to pay much attention. 

"You'd better call up Branton's office and connect 
with Holdemess," he said ; and Shaughnessy saluted and 
went out. 

But he was cold to his finger-tips, although the mom* 
ing was hot and sultry. He was cold inside, with a sud* 
den fear of Crewe and Crewe's methods. He had warned 
Crewe last night that he would ^'get him," and the 
saloon-keeper was evidently not letting grass grow under 
hii feet in an effort to "get" the operative first. 
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He telephoned to Holderness, heard what his side- 
partner had to offer, and then brought Rat from one of 
the cells and took the youth outside on the street with 
him. He signaled, unseen by Rat, to one of the new 
men of the bureau, and the new man trailed after them. 

^Tumin' me loose, are you?'' Rat said to Shaugh- 
nessy, with a furtive but shrewd glance from the comers 
of his eyes. **You want somethin' for it. What is it?'* 

^*I know that you were st^ng last night when you led 
me that chase down Second Avenue, Rat, and kept me 
from getting to the place where I was going. I had to 
collar you and send you down here, and that took 
time, and that was what you were playing for. Well, 
you got it. Now take your choice between doing a year 
on the island, and telling me all about it. Take it or 
leave it, Rat." 

There was another furtive glance from the comers 
of those bright, ferret-eyes. 

"Crewe sent me to watch for you, and lead you off. 
That's all I know. I dunno where he was goin', 'r what 
his lay was." 

**Who did Crewe have with him?" 

"Jes' me." 

"There were two of them, Rat. Who was the other 
one?" 

"Search me. T' other one must 'a' joined him after 
he sent me away," Rat lied. "Crewe ain't takin' too 
many boozim friends into his think-works. You know 
that." 

Shaughnessy nodded. "You can beat it now. Rat," 
he said. Then he stood still and watched the youth as 
the latter shot around the nearest comer, with the neW 
man from headquarters following him* 

"Harper's got his work cut out for him, trailing that 
kid," he commented ; and went into the Subway. Twenty 
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minutes later he met Holderness In the street near Braa* 
ton's office. 

^'I guess it's Crewe all right,'' Holderness said, and 
gave Shaughnessy the letter. It was well that Holder- 
ness's eyes were directed elsewhere at that moment, for 
one glance at the postmark on the envelope gave 
Shaughnessy the hardest shock he had yet received in 
connection with the missing $81,600. 

The envelope was stamped 5 p. m. the preceding day 
—seven hours, at the least calculation, before Crewe 
obtained possession of the brass weights* 



CHAPTER X 

shannon's jess 

BiKGB MoKEAU called out: ^'Come in!'' withoat turn- 
mg his head to discover who would take advantage of 
the permission. "Don't move — not even the direction 
of your eyes," he added hastily to the model who waa 
posing for him. 

He wore a loose blouse that had been made stiff hj 
paint where he had wiped his brushes against it. The 
Uiumb of his left hand was grasping a palette — ^his 
right hand held a brush that was performing wonders 
upon a canvas in front of him. 

Shaughnessy entered, closed the door, and stood still, 
waiting. He seemed to have dropped the bearing of a 
plain-clothes man outside the door. ,He was the cour- 
teous, gentlemanly operative who had gone out to The 
Fells, at Monterey, with Bingham. 

He shot only one comprehensive glance toward the 
model whose back was turned to him. That was, per- 
haps, why he thought it wise not to speak tintil Moreau'a 
eyes had been withdrawn and turned in his direction. 
He did not care to startle her by the sound of his voice 
so long as the eyes of the artist were upon her. 

Moreau seemed equally determined not to speak, or 
else his interest in the work he was doing made him for- 
get. Shaughnessy became uneasy and cleared his throat: 
tentatively, but softly. Moreau turned. 

**Hello, Shaughnessy," he said with cordiality, and 
went forward with extended hand. Over his shoulder, 
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bat without turning, he added: ^You may rest. Miss 
Stacey." « • . Stacey was the name over the bell at the 
flat where Shaughnessy's wife, ^^Shannon's Jess," wore 
diamonds and expensive gowns while she read trashy 
novels. 

^Is there something new in regard to the lost for- 
tune? You wouldn't have looked me up otherwise, would 
you?'' Moreau asked the officer. 

Jess, relieved of her uncomfortable attitude, walked 
around behind the artist, and then looked past him 
toward Shaughnessy, closing one eye in a definite wink 
as she did so. Then she paid no more attention to either 
of them, but strolled about with apparent aimlessness, 
looking at the paintings and curios until at last she. 
passed into another room and disappeared. 

^Mr. Branton has received a letter offering a return 
of the stolen money upon conditions. I thought you 
might care to see it. Here it is. It was stamped 
Madison Square at five o'clock yesterday." • • . The 
operative spoke loud enough for Jess to hear him ia 
the adjoining room. 

Moreau read the letter through and gave it back. 

•*You will respond to it, of course," he said. **You've 
only to insert two words in the newspaper named, to- 
morrow morning, to do that. But, really, Mr. Shaugh"* 
nessy, I have no interest in the matter you know. 
And — er — ^Pm very busy." 

It was plainly a dismissal, but Shaughnessy came a 
step nearer to tiie artist. He jerked his thumb toward 
the open doorway, past which the model had disap- 
peared. 

** Where did you get her?" he asked. 

**Her? Oh, you mean Miss Stacey. That's rather 
an impertinent question, isn't it, Shaughnessy?" 

^^Do you know who she is, and what she is — or was. 
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rather? Her name isnH Stacey. It's Shannon. She 
was Shannon's Jess. She's the woman I referred to 
when you heard me say, in speaking of Shannon, that 
even his wife went back on him. She was Shannon's wife 
all right, and she's been on the level, so far as we know, 
since she left him. But that's who she is, all the same." 

^*How did you know that she was here posing for me?" 

**I didn't, till I walked in and saw her. She's a hand- 
some woman, all right, and I don't wonder that you 
wanted her for a model — and I guess she's quit the graft 
for good. You needn't tell her — ^" 

He stopped abruptly in what he was saying, and 
crossed the room swiftly toward a small table that was 
littered with a confusion of things, among which were 
two shining brass clock-weights. He took them in his 
hands and turned. 

"Where did you get these?" he asked sharply and in 
a tone that was a demand rather than a question. 

**Now, that's odd," Moreau replied, shrugging his 
dhoulders. *^Miss Stacey asked me the same question. I 
don't see anything remarkable about them; do you? — 
except that it's unusual that they should have been 
thrown away." 

He stepped forward and took them from Shaugfa- 
nessy's hands. 

"They're rather curious, too. Look." He twisted 
one of them between his hands and so unscrew^ the 
bottom of it, revealing the fact that it was hollow within. 
"I discovered that quite by accident, too," he added. 

"Do you mean to say that you found those weights?'^ 
Shaughnessy asked, with difficulty controlling his eager- 
ness. "Where? And when?" 

"Exactly what Miss Stacey asked me when she saw 
them. To-day is the 6th of August, Transfiguration 
iday — as you should know. Sometimes I go to church, 
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and I prefer the early morning for it. This morning I 
went to St« Greorge's, Stuyvesant Square, and when I 
came out I crossed one half of the old square to Second 
Avenue, and walked some distance. I saw those weights 
in the gutter and picked them up. Perhaps, now that I 
have been so explicit, you wiU be good enough to tell 
me why they interest you? Miss Stacey claims them as 
her property. She says that her apartment was entered 
last evening whSe she was temporarily absent, and the 
brass weights were stolen. Odd things for a burglar to 
select for spoils; eh, Shaughnessy? I have given them 
back to her. But your apparent interest in them amazes 
me — really.** 

^It's easily explained, Mr. Moreau, by the fact that 
they belong to Jess. She was Shannon's wife, and the 
last time I saw them, Shannon had them. He used them 
to hide away his doi>e before anybody got onto the fact 
thai he was taking it. When she left him and got her 
divorce she probably kept them — ^with the clock. Was 
there anything inside of either of them?*' 

**Not a thing, Mr. Shaughnessy. They were empty» 
even of dope, as you call it." 

"How did you find out that they were hollow?" 

**Well, you see, one of them was partly unscrewed at 
the bottom ; so, naturally, after I had searched that one 
I tried the other one. . . « Going? Thank you for 
bringing the letter. I hope you'll continue to keep me 
lasted." 

"Of course," thought Shaughnessy, waiting for the 
elevator outside of the studio, "Crewe flung them away 
the moment he got his claws onto what was inside of 
them; and I was mistaken about thinking that he had 
dropped them through that grating. Those marics on 
the coal-dust were made by something else. I wish I 
could explain that postmark as easily." 
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Inside the studio, the model came from the retiring- 
room as soon as Shaughnessy had gone. Before she 
stepped into her pose, she said: 

"He told you who I really am — or was, didn^t he, Mr. 
Moreau?" 

"Yes, Miss Stacey. But it would hare made no dif- 
ference even if you had not already informed me your- 
self/' 

"Thank you. Mr. Moreau, did you ever hear of a 
double-cross?" 

"Why, yes. It's a slang term, isn't it?'* 

"Sometimes it is, but that man who just went out is a 
live one.'' 



CHAPTER XI 

BIKGE MOKEAU'S SKETCHES 

Shakkok*8 Jess — Miss Stacey — divorced wife of a 
professional crook — no matter what she might have been 
in the past, was, at the time of these passing events un- 
deniably the wife of Brian Shaughnessy, expert oper- 
ative at the detective bureau, tied by Church' and State. 
She had regretted the fact more than once, but never 
quite so forcibly as in her thoughts while she posed for 
Moreau that day after Shaughnessy had gone. 

She had been in the past all that her associations had 
made her. Her instincts were predatory. She was an 
enemy to society, and she had lost the discriminating 
power between right and wrong as between the world as 
we know it, and the underworld to which she belonged. 
But ahe believed in being on the level with her kind, and 
in breaking even with her pals. In a different environ- 
ment she night, as a girl, have developed into a splendid 
woman. Hie instinct for square dealing was bom in 
her, warped and misshapen though it had become. 

Once, when Moreau told her to rest, she retained the 
pose, replying only : 

**You'd best make the most of it to-day, Mr. Moreau. 
I'm not coming back.'' 

He worked on without answering her, thinking while 
he worked. Then, when he finished and she had gone to 
the retiring-room to change the Olympian draperies for 
her street costume, he covered the canvas upon which 
he had been employed, and from the large portfolio 
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brought forth the crayon sketches he had made after his 
visit to the morgue. . • . His first effort after hi» 
return to the studio — that one which represented what 
Shannon might have been in perfect health — he stood 
upon an easeL 

He met her when she came through the doorway and 
led her toward the easel, facing her around within view 
of it suddenly, watching her with apparent listlessness. 

"Why, it's — ^^ she began, and stopped. Then she 
turned a pair of startled eyes upon the artist. He 
nodded gravely. 

•*Is it like what he was when you first knew him?^ 
Moreau asked. 

"A little. But he was never so good-looking* You 
have made a man of him, and he was never that. He waa 
always a sneak, even when he was a kid. His cheeks were 
always hollow and his nose always stuck up. YouVe 
changed both. And he never in his life looked anything 
but scared at his own shadow. He looks here as if he'd 
fight a windmill — and there wasn't any fight in him." 

"Do you see any resemblance there to any one else. 
Miss Stacey?" The question was asked as gently as he 
might have fanned her with a palm-leaf, but she turned 
on her heel and faced him, her eyes suddenly cold and 
hard. 

"No,'' she said. Then : "Why did you make it?" 

Moreau shrugged. "An artist's whim," he said. 
^'Curiosity took me to the morgue to see him, and I made 
this." He showed her the small sketch made at the 
slab. "Then I got to wondering how he might have 
appeared before he became addicted to cocain and mor- 
phin and the others — and I made that. Then I thought 
I detected a vague resemblance to some one I had seen 
the preceding day, and I made this." He pulled a 
second easel around. 
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^My goodness P she exclaimed. ^It's Shauglmessy ! 
Well, what have you got to say about that P' 

*^ou know him, then. Miss Stacey, more than by 
sight?'* 

^^Knowhim? And him a bull? And me — ^what I have 
been? Faith, he's tapped me on the shoulder more'n 
once." She was aU boldness and self-assurance again, 
and Moreau restored the easels to their former positions. 

^I am sorry that you won't pose for me again," he 
said. ^If you should change your mind, let me know." 
He passed her, going to the door and opening it» She 
did not move. '^Don't forget your brass weights," he 
admonished her. 

^111 make you a present of them," she replied, cross- 
ing to the doorway. 

But she stopped at the threshold and turned. *^Why 
did you do it, Mr. Moreau?" she asked. '^Make those 
pictures like that, I mean?" 

"I have told you," he replied. 

'^Well, all my life I've been accustomed to plain 
speech, so I'll tell you that what you've told me about it 
are lies. You didn't want to paint any Juno. You 
wanted to get me here to see those pictures. Why?" 

Moreau was silent. 

**I wonder how much more you know, or think you 
know?" she said, and again he did not answer her. She 
hesitated a moment and came back into the room, closing 
the door. **What'8 eatin' you, anyway?" she demanded. 
''Did you look me up in my flat just because you knew 
that I was Shannon's widow, or was it because you knew 
that I was Shaughnessy's wife?" 

"Are you Shaughnessy's wife?" 

**Sure I am, though I'm sorry for it.** 

''Since when have you been his wife?" 

"Since I divorced Shannon." 
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^'People of your faith do not believe in divorces/' 

•fDon't they? Well, I haven't got any faith — ^much. 
Say» what are you, anyhow? One of them fly-cops that 
tell your profession by looking at your breath en a cold 
day, and that call themselves criminologists?" 

**rm merely an artist, Miss Stacey. I see character- 
istic lines in faces that would escape your notice. When 
I made that sketch at the morgue, it suggested the 
second one; and that suggested the third one." 

^'There isn't any doubt about your being an artist, 
whatever else you are," she said sharply, and went out. 

But Jess turned about the instant she had passed the 
door and reentered the studio. Moreau was standing 
as she had left him. He raised his head and smiled at 
her. She stopped and stood with her back against the 
door. 

^^Do you know a man named Crewe?" she demanded 
shortly. 

^^I don't think so," he replied, shaking his head* 
«*Who is he?" 

^^He's a gin-mill operator, if you know what that is. 
He runs a saloon where crooks hang out when there isn't 
anything particular against them, and he does it to 
cover his real business of being director-general to the 
cleverest bunch of thieves in New York." 

••What about him?" 

••If you hap}>ened to know him, I was going to ask 
you to make me one of those pictures of him — ^Uke you 
made those of Shannon." 

••Why?" 

••Something that you said to me gave me an idea. I 
used to draw some myself when I was little. Free haad» 
they called it. I used to copy all the pictures I could 
find. Later I took to copying names in the same way — 
till I got pinched for it and was sent away. I gave it 
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up after that. But I used to draw faces of people I 
knew. I could do It yet, if I tried. Have you got 
another one of those paper things stretcheid on frames? 
Td like to have a try at it. This being an artist gets 
me, all right." 

Moreau arranged a stretcher of clean drawing-paper 
on one of the easels for her and put a tray of crayons 
beside it for her selection. 

^Now, you stand over there and pose for me," she 
said. ^'I just want to see if I can do it. I won't keep you 
more'n five minutes.** 

'^So it's to be a portrait of me, is it?" he asked as he 
took the place assigned to him. 

^^You wait," she replied, and began to work, lifting 
her eyes sharply to his face and delivering rapid strokes 
with the crayon which told him that she at least felt 
assurance in what she was attempting. 

The five minutes' time she had asked for lengthened 
into ten, and then fifteen, but at last she tossed the 
crayon upon the tray and stepped backward to view 
what she had done. Moreau came around to her side 
and a trifle behind her, and looked at it also. 

"But that isn't a picture of me/* he told her. 

"No. It's a picture of Crewe — the man I was talking 
about. I've got the artist's eye, too, and I can see lines 
of character that escape others. I have done what you 
did. You made a picture of Shaughnessy from two 
pictures of Shannon. I have made a picture of Crewe, 
the master-thief) from the original of Moreau, the 
master-artist. If Shaughnessy's Shannon, you're Crewe. 
See the point?" 

^'It's a trifle vague, but I think I understand what 
you mean.** 

"And if you had a pair of aluminum plumpers in your 
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cheeks, I guess it would make your voice saund cracked, 
too. Do you get me?*' 

^*I don't in the least know what you are talking about. 
Miss Stacey ; but if you will be good enough to explain, 
perhaps I may." 

^^Oh, stop rocking the boat or youll fall out. Besides, 
the wind is rising. You're the real elegant swell up here, 
aren't you? Say, when you want to call on me again, 
rap on the door and I'll let you in — only be sure that 
Brian isn't there when you do it." She crossed to the 
door and opened it. ^*And to think that you came 
mighty near to getting away with it!" she added, and 
laughed aloud as she banged the door behind her* 



CHAPTER XII 

THEEE OF A KIND 

Shauchkesst was waiting at the little flat on the 
£ast Side when Shannon's Jess got there. Being the 
sixth of August, the day was hot and he had removed his 
coat, waistcoat, collar and tie, and rolled up his sleeves. 
She was surprised to find him there and did not hesitate 
to tell him so. 

"You're gettin' daffy, Shaugn. You know better 
than to come here in the daytime," she said sharply. 

**Maybe I won't come again day or night — ^maybe 
there won't be need to," he retorted, meaningly. *'I 
want to know what that dude artist is chasing you for, 
and what's the meaning of all this play about your going 
there to pose for him. There's a nigger in the fence 
somewhere, and that's a cinch." 

^*And you're seven different kinds of a fool, and that's 
a cinch, too." 

She started across the room toward a door, but he 
left his chair and stood in front of her, barring her way. 
She stopped and took a step backward, farther away 
from him, but not the least sign of fear showed upon 
her countenance. 

^^None of that, Brian. I've got a stinger, and it's 
been dipped in poison. You'd better not try to draw 
it," she told him, and drew backward another step. He 
stood his ground, but he did not advance. 

**Pve been thinking about that brass-weight puzzle, 
Jess. I believed, before I made that call upon Moreau, 
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that Crewe got them from here, carried them to his 
place, and dropped them through the grating into his 
cellar when he found Holdy, and Marl, and Baxter 
there. But I'm reading it differently now. I was all 
wrong about Crewe. It was Moreau who was here, and 
you gave him tHe brass weights, and the posing as Juno 
was a blind, and you went there to*day to diwy and 
you both thought you could get away with it and fool 
ihe! • . . I understand that 6 p. m. postmark now. I 
understand a lot of things that I didn't guess before. 
You always were stuck on drawing pictures and on 
artists who could do it better than you, and you found 
what you wanted when you found him and his handsome 
face and elegant manners; and I guess he found what 
he wanted when he picked you for his Juno. Well — ^he 
can have you. And you can have him. But youVe got 
to cough up that dough first." 

^% that all?" she asked him calmly. 

"Nearly. He's got enough without that. When he 
gets you he'll have more than enough, as he'll find out. 
I'll be well rid of you, Jess. You've been a mill-stone 
around my neck for a good while. We'll break even. 
You go your way along with Moreau and I'll go mine — 
only, I want that dough. All of it. Every last dollar 
of it" 

"Suppose you don't get it?" 

"Then I'll get you. And him.** 
• They spoke in ordinary tones. There was no sign of 
excitement about either of them save in the light in their 
eyes that held each other^s gaze without wavering on 
either part. 

For a moment she was silent. She appeared to be 
considering all that he had said to her. He thought 
that was what she was doing. Men know women least 
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when they think they tmderstand them he$t. Whdm she 
did speak, she surprised him. 

''I guess you're right about breaking away,*^ she said 
in the same even tone. ''I don't think I ever understood 
until to-day what a low-down, despicsible, cowardly 
doublecrosser and sneak-thief you are, Shaugn. But 
we're not sticklers for little things when we're crooks, are 
wc? I've been watching you ever since you let Terry die 
the way you did. Maybe you killed him — ^I don't know. 
It would be like you. You'd let me die the same way, or 
help it along in the same way if you weren't just a little 
bit afraid, of me — ^and if you didn't know that I'm not 
even a little bit afraid of you. As for the brass weights, 
and what you say was in them, you're talking through; 
your hat. I don't know anything about the dough 
you're talking about, but if I had it, you wouldn't 
get it." 

She spoke rapidly although her voice was not raised. 
SThe contempt of her manner and tone and attitude cut 
him like a lash. But he did not move while the words 
flowed from her. The pupils of his eyes dilated; 
the Uds narrowed. The fingers of his hands crooked 
rigidly. When she finished he moved one foot in a half- 
step toward her, but she thrust her right hand through 
the side placket of her walking skirt, and he stopped. 
**You'd better not try it," she said coolly, and without 
flinching. He did not take his eyes from her or change 
his attitude. When she came into the flat she had 
slammed the door after her, but the latch had been im- 
perfectly repaired since Faber had jimmied it, and did 
not catch. Neither of them knew that. "You'd better 
not try it," she repeated^ seeing him moisten his lips with 
the tip of his tongue. It was a sign that she understood. 
His muscles flexed in the motion of making a spring. 
I Her hand was half withdrawn from beneath her skirt. 
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Neither moved more than that. A ymce, cool and deter- 
mined, intemipted both acts. 

**Jes8 is right, Shaughnessy. And there^s a witness 
present," it said. 

Crewe, the blemish on his face glaring red at them, 
stood in the doorway to the private hall. 

"You'd better beat it, Jess," he added. He leaned 
carelessly against the casing of the doorway dressed 
precisely as when Shaughnessy IsLst saw him. His hands 
were inside his coat-pockets and there was a latent some- 
thing about, him that was suggestive of incredible swift- 
ness of action. He wasn't the man to have interrupted 
them without ample means at. hand for offensive defense. 

Shaughnessy swallowed hard, bringing a lump into his 
throat which disappeared slowly. He had put all 
heavy, cmnbersome things out of his trousers-pockets 
when he stripped himself of his outer clothing because of 
the heat, and was practically defenseless. He remained 
where he was, staring without speaking, helpless. Jess 
moved nearer to a window but kept her hand through 
the slit in her skirt. 

"I guess I owe you one for this — Crewe,'* she said with 
a suggestive pause between the two last words which 
neither of the others seemed to notice. **He'd have killed 
me, or I'd have killed him, if you hadn't butted in. That 
was a pretty good play for you, chasing me down here, 
and I won't forget it when it comes to a show-down be- 
tween us. Just keep that position, will you, for a 
minute? You'll keep yours, too, Shaughnessy, if you 
know what's good for you. This isn't any polite say-so 
that you're up against, although you don't know it." 

She crossed to the chair where Shaughnessy had hun^ 
his coat. His gun and his shot-filled billy were on 
the same chair. She stripped the one of its cartridges 
and she cut the lacings of the other and let the shot drip 
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fhrougfa the open window into the flagged ykrd below. 

**I guess that draws your teeth, Brian," she said, **but 
Mr. Crewe doesn't want you to be in a hurry about 
going — not just yet. Now, Mr. Crewe, can I use that 
telephone?" 

Crewe replied without taking his eyes from Shaugh- 
Bessy, for it was plainly apparent that the man was in a 
dangerous mood and would not hesitate to take chances 
if there should be opportunity. 

^^It depends upon what use you want to make of it, 
Jess," he said. 

*'Fm itching to call up a friend of mine to ask him 
if he'll take me in. Brian's jealous of him, too, so you'd 
better keep an eye out for trouble." 

^^60 ahead then, only no double-crossing, mind.** 

^Fm not that kind and you know it." 

"All right. I can hear what you say." 

'^m have to look in the book for his number. I 
haven't learned it yet." She began to turn the leaves. 
^Maybe you know him, Crewe. He's an artist — name of 
Moreau — keeps a swell studio where he draws pictures 
of dead m«i — and live ones, too. I saw one there to-day 
of Shannon — ^he made that one down at the morgue. I 
saw another one there of Shaugfanessy — ^he made that 
one from Shannon's. Here's the number." She paused 
with her hand upon the receiver but without lifting it 
from the book. "Maybe you know him, Crewe, and 
maybe you'd rather I wouldn't telephone." 

"That depends upon what you want to say to him. 
But I can listen, so go ahead. Only be quick about it," 
Crewe replied. 

She hesitated another instant with her eyes narrowed 
and fixed studiously upon Crewe's marred face. Then 
she asked for the number. After a moment they heard 
her say: . . 
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^^Th]8 10 Miss Stacey speftldng. I wish to talk to Mr. 
Moreao. Are you Mr. Moreau? • . • Yes.'* • . • She 
shot a quick and thoroughly puzzled glance toward 
Crewe, but his eyes were upon Shaughnessy and he did 
not see it. She continued, still with her eyes upon Crewe : 
^I wanted to say that I have changed my mind about 
the sittings, provided you could use me again to- 
day« . . • That's too bad about the li^^t, but I think 
I'll go up there to see you, anyway. . • • 6ood-by." 

She put back the receiver and stood upright. She had 
not r^noved her hat, and was ready for the street. 
There was a perpendicular line of perplexity betweea 
her brows as she looked sharply at Crewe. She said 
to him: 

^You're boss here now, and you're a wonder. Take it 
from me, you are all that. Can I go out?" 

**Sure. Why not? Nobody's keeping you, Jess* 
You've pulled Shaugfanessy's fangs, and I'll let him 
chase along after you up to the artist's as soon as I've 
'had a word or two more with him. But Shaugn isn't 
feeling good, and you'd better get there in time to warn 
that artist chap that's stuck on you." 

^^Qh, he isn't stuck on me Crewe ; but I'll give it to you 
straight that he's going some, in mg regard, just now— 
or you are!" 

Crewe moved aside out of her path, but she paused in 
the doorway and looked back. 

^^You'd both better beat it out of here rather sudden," 
she said. ^^I shall send in the first cop I see." 

^'Shaughnessy," Crewe said after she had gone out, 
"I'm rather sorry that I butted in upon that domestic* 
felicity scene, only I shouldn't wonder if somebody'd been 
hurt if I hadn't. But I knew you were here, and I came 
because I wanted to see you. I found the door partly 
open and I walked inside. What I came for was to ask 
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you what the district inspector wants to see me about? 
And likewise to ask you if you think I'd better go alone 
to see him? You know what's likely to occur if I do 
that, in case he should happen to get too fresh, don't 
you? You can sit down now and eat candy if you want 
to while you re thinking up proper answers to my ques- 
tions." 

**You bet your life I know what'll happen, Crewe. 
You'll go up the river." 

"All right. Take it that way if you like. But I'll 
have company." 

"You bet you'll have company ! Your whole bunch'U 
go with you." 

"And Shannon." 

"Shannon's dead." 

**The Shannon isn't dead — not yet. But he certainly 
is taking big chances of being a dead one right now. 
Terrence Shannon that never had wit enough to pick 
a pocket and get away with it, or courage enough to 
jimmy a window and climb inside, is dead. That's no lie. 
But Brian O'Shaughnessy Shannon, with the wit and 
the courage, I've named, and with the cunning of the 
(devil himself, that married Jess Stacey and brought her 
over here when she was too young to know better, and 
that made a crook of her, and used her forgeries till she 
got pinched for it and sent up, and that joined the 
police because he thought it would give him a better 
chance for thieving, is alifoe^ and he's trying his best to 
look me in the eyes this minute — ^and can't! I don't 
know whether you killed Terry, or not, but he seems to 
have died mighty opportunely. Anid he was your rel- 
ative and you made a goat of him. He has done time 
for you twice, for things that he didn't do, and you did. 
And you were on that train with Branton and got the 
wad, somehow. And you laid it to the other Shan- 
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non. . . • And you let him die, or kilkd him, Heayen 
knows which. And you sent him to the morgue and will 
let him go to the potter's field. And you call yawrsetf 
an IriihmanI Now, do you go around to see the in- 
spector with me and tell him it's all a mistake? Or don't 
you?" 

**You win, Crewe," Shaughnessy replied. 

^ thought I would, Shaugn." 

**But I can't afford to be seen on the street with yout 
Crewe. You go on, without me. You just walk straight 
into the station-house where Duneen has his headquar- 
ters, in an hour from now. You'll find me there. And 
I'll have it all fixed with him before you get there.'^ 

Crewe appeared to hesitate. 

**A11 right," he said finally. ^*No double plays, mind 
you." 

"No. You win. What's happened to^ay is wiped 
off the slate. Say, you'd better make that two hours 
from now. Call it six o'clock. Duneen's sure to be 
there then." 

"And you want time to chase after Jess, don't you?" 

"Maybe I do. What of it?" 

"Nothing. So-long. Six it is. Got anything more to 
say to me?" 

"No." 

"About Branton's wad?" 

"No." 

^^ou're not feeling so dead certain that I've got it, 
are you?" 

"I'm pretty sure that you haven't. Sure enough to 
tell you that if you have got it, you can keep it. Sure 
enough to say that if you can get it before I do you can 
keep it, and that if I get it before you do, you won't 
get a smell." 
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"Good. Then it's an even play between us for the 
eighty-onefive, and no favorsy and no divvy?" 

**Jufit that." 

^So-long, Shaughnessy. I'd advise you not to kill 
that artist." 

Shau^^essy lost no time getting into his outer cloth- 
ing. He gazed ruefully at his gutted Ully and stuffed 
the shell of it into one of his pockets. Then he restored 
the cartridges to his gun and was hastening toward the 
door when his glance fell upon a small parcel that Jess 
bad brought into the room with her, had laid upon the 
taUe, and had apparently forgotten when she went out. 
He tore the paper wrapping away and disclosed a small 
pasteboard box. Inside the box, neatly packed, were 
four squares of wax, and upon each square the im- 
pression of a key was perfectly outlined. Experience 
told him that they represented both sides of two Yale 
keys. 

*Tve got time enough," he said aloud, replying to his 
thouj^t. He knew that Jess's threat to send up the 
first cop she met had been an empty one. He was also 
quite certain that she would not return to the flat till 
after seven that night, when she knew he would report 
at headquarters for duty. 

He ran down the stairs to the street, carrying the box 
with him. A basement locksmith in First Avenue greeted 
him by name a few minutes later. 

"How quick can you make those two keys for me — 
for a five-spot?" he demanded, exposing the squares of 
wax. "I've got to prove a case and I ought to have 
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them 

^^Two or three hours, maybe," the docksmith replied, 
inspecting the impressions. 

^^11 give you an hour and a half and no more, and 
you get five for the job. If you fail me or mar that wax 
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so that anybody'!! Imow it's bem used, I'll break you in 
two when I come back." 

Shaughnessy went out again. Thirty minutes later 
he pressed the button beside Moreau's studio door. 

There was no answer, and he held his thumb against 
it for several moments. Then he descended in the ele- 
vator and sought a telephone. He recalled the number 
as Jess had pronounced it at the flat. He got a reply 
at once. 

^Hello!" he said. ^This is Shaughnessy. Are you 
Moreau? If you are, why didn't you answer your door- 
bell just now, when I rang it?" 

'^Because it didn't ring. It is disconnected. I don't 
wish to be disturbed," came the reply, and Shau|^e8s>f 
was sure that he recognized the artist's voice. 

"But this is Shaughnessy, I tell you." 

^'That makes no difference. I cannot be disturbed. 
Good-by." 

"Hey! Wait a minute. My — that is— confound it, 
Jess is there and I've — ^" 

dick went the instrument, and he knew that the 
receiver at the other end of the wire had been replaced 
on the hook. If he could have sent sudden death over 
that wire into the studio he would have done it then. He 
got Central again, but after repeated trials the operator 
calmly informed him that the receiver must have been 
left down at the number he wanted. 

In the street again he thought seriously of returning 
to the studio and attacking the door, knowing all the 
time how futile it would be, and that such an act would 
only redound to his own discredit. But he did go up 
and wait outside the studio door until a few minutes after 
five o'clock, hoping that one of them or both of them 
would come out. 

Before he came away he poimde<l upon the door and 
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. caQed, Irat there was no response of any sort, and lie 
fled — ^fled is the proper word to describe his condition 
of going — ^to the Subway and thence across town to the 
locksmith's. He came out again after a moment, re- 
turned to his flat, and replaced the wax squares in the 
same condition, wrapper and all, as he had discovered 
them. It was evident that Jess had not returned there 
since his own departure. 

"A locked door won't keep me out of that studio 
to-night," he told himself as he hastened to keep the 
app<Hntment with Crewe ; **and if I find — ^^ 

He did net complete the sentence. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Both men were a trifle late at the appointment. The 
interview with the inspector was short, but to the point. 
Crewe had the ^'riot act" read to him, tind received it 
with becoBung meekness. Shau^nessy admitted that 
he had not a thing in the world against the saloon* 
keeper. They parted at the door. 

At headquarters Shaugfanessy found Harper, the new 
man, awaiting him. Rat was there also, shrewd-eyed, 
alert, soknuL 

^^Where'd he go?" Shaughnessy demanded. 

^Ask hnt. I guess he'll tell, all right," Harper 
replied. 

^ went t* keep me reg'lar job," Rat spoke up 
quickly. 

He had been rehearsing in his mind what he should 
say to Shaugfanessy, for, figuratively, he had been 
caught with the goods on. Hiat is to say, he had been 
doing some preliminary work for Faber when Harper 
had come up with him, and now he had no idea of giving 
up the snap to Shaughnessy. Not Rat. It was a coinci- 
dence, perhaps, that Harper should have followed him 
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into and oat of the very building where Birge Moreau 
had his studio, and that Rat, discovering his shadow 
then for the first time, walked directly up to Harper 
and demanded: 

"Say, what are you pipin' me off for?" 

Shaugfanessy took no stock in Rat's plea of a regular 
job. He did not regard it as necessary even to prove or 
disprove the boy's statement. He was already convinced 
that Rat lied. Harper spoke up and told the name of 
the building, and Shaughnessy wheeled upon the lad 
again. 

**So," he said, "you were in that building, were you? 
Who sent you there?" 

"The Prince of Wales sent me with a message to King 
Dodo," was the solemn reply, and it was delivered in such 
a manner that it was equivalent to his saying "Go to 
blazes and find out." 

And then, as he said it, an inspiration came to him. 
He recalled that he had seen a certain woman whom he 
knew by si^^t, in that building, and had seen her enter 
one of the studios on the top floor. He recalled, too, 
that Shaughnessy knew the same woman and that he 
had seen him with her. He had seen Jess when she went 
to Moreau's studio to pose as Juno. 

When Shaughnessy bent nearer to him, and would 
have cuffed him for his impertinent reply had there been 
fewer people in the big room, Rat plunged into the 
vortex of his inspiration. 

"I was there pipin' off Shannon's Jess," he said. 
"There was a swell that met me in the street yesterday, 
an' he says to me, s'ze, ^Rat, d'you know Shannon's Jess?^ 
s'ze. *I do,* s'zi. *You folly 'r t'-Tnor* mom'n',' s'ze, 
*an' tell me where she goes to,' s'ze. Then, las' night, 
w'en I was gittin' th' lay uh th' land down around where 
she lives, you cops me an' sends me here, an* w'en I gits 
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out fhis mom'n' I lights down to th' same neighborhood 
t' pipe 'r off, an' I sees 'r come out, an' I folly *r. Then 
his nibs here — rl dunno his name yet, but I've got his 
number — collars me in the buildin' w'en I was waitin' 
for 'r to come out agin, an' that's all there is to it; so 
help me^ Shaughnessy." 

Now, as it happened. Rat's story fitted in very well 
indeed with Shaughnessy's understanding, although he 
was a little surprised to think that anybody had believed 
it worth while to have Jess shadowed. But, being thor^ 
ougfaly a crooked character himself, he regarded every 
other person as the same, and there seemed to be wheels 
within wheels working in the present affair, which were 
revolving in opposite directions all the time. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that Rat had told him part of the 
truth. 

He reached out and laid his hand reassuringly upon 
Rat's shoulder. 

"That's all right, kid ; only you've got to give up the 
name of the man who told you to do all that." 

**Say, Shaughnessy, I can't. I've plumb forgot it — » 
honest I have." 

**I guess you mean by that that you're more afraid of 
him than you are of me. Ain't that right. Rat?" 

*'I ain't afraid uh nobody, I ain't," was the explosive 
reply. 

Shaughnessy, for some reason, was satisfied. And it 
was his own egotism that satisfied him. He had sud- 
denly come to the belief that it was Crewe who had told 
Rat to watch Jess, because Crewe had believed that the 
eighty-one thousand five himdred dollars was hidden 
somewhere in Jess's flat. And Crewe would have sent 
Rat to watch her only for the purpose of entering that 
flat and searching it when Jess was absent. Shaugh- 
l^ssj no longer thought that it was Crewe who had 
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emterod it the preceding night anid stolen the weights. 

Succeeding circumstances had worked in very well with 
this idea, for had not Crewe later appeared at the flat 
and walked into it without ringing? 

Belieying that Crewe would work with the same 
methods that he would employ himself, Shaugjmessj fell 
into the error of supposing that Crewe had sent Rat 
to shadow Jess only because the ahsenoe of the boy from 
the street in front of the house would inf»m him that 
Jess had gone out. 

'^Let the kid go, Harper," he said to the new man. **I 
guess this is none of our affairs ;'' and Rat^ with a wide 
grin on his face, lost no time in escaping from the stone 
building that he hated. He congratulated himself upon 
the wisdom of the tale he had made up out of whole 
cloth and told so gliUy, understanding not at all how 
thoroughly it had served to convince Shaugfanessy in 
regard to two of that officer's mistaken theories. 

Later, Shaugfanessy and Holderness went out together 
on their regular rounds. But Shaugfanessy complained 
of a severe faeadacfae and a feeling of nausea and dizzi- 
ness ; and fae did tfaat by way of anticipating an excuse to 
leave Holderness when the hour should come that would 
enable him to make use of the two keys the locksmith 
had made for him. 

For Shaugfanessy was determined to enter Moreau's 
studio tfaat night. 



CHAPTER Xni 
shannon's ghost 

Two o'clock in the morning is the accepted hour for 
burglaries. 

It was a stoop-shouldered, apparently narrow-chested, 
and sickly individual who, shortly after that hour, 
admitted himself stealthily at one of the doors of the 
tall building where Moreau had his studio, using a key 
that had been made for him by a locksmith on First 
Avenue. He was a few minutes late in passing inside, 
because he had waited in the shadow of a doorway 
opposite until he was assured that nobody was near to 
observe his act. 

He used the door that opened upon the ^^other'' street 
^—that one through which Moreau passed when he chose 
to **disappear," 

The building was tall and narrow and long, extending 
through the block. It was fire-proof, and there was no 
night-watchman or night elevator service, nor were there 
lights in the corridors until the intruder, weary from 
the effort of his long chmb, found and snapped off one 
that glowed from a single bulb on the top floor. 

To him that one incandescent was sufficient proof 
that Moreau was within the studio. The bright light of 
it shone full upon the man's face for one instant before he 
extinguished it. The glare of it revealed — as impressions 
behind the footlights at a theater are revealed — ^hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes glowing brightly in darkened 
depths, unkempt hair and soiled linen and misshapen, 
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wrinkled clothiiig that would have been in fairly good 
condition bat for the need of pressing — clothing less 
worn, but otherwise exactly like that which had covered 
the dead Shannon when they found him. 

If the conductor of that twelve-forty train out of 
New York three days ago who collected the fare from 
Shannon between Monterey and the next station beyond 
could have glimpsed this man when he snapped off that 
U^t, he would have pronounced him the same person— 
not aware that the man who had paid his fare that day 
was supposed to be dead; or, if he had been aware of 
it, he might reasonably have been startled. 

Shannon's ghost it was — the real Shannon — ^in other 
words, Brian O'Shaughnessy Shannon, for whom the 
dead one had suffered and wasted his life and gone to 
prison — and died; Shannon, the shadow, the wise guy, 
the douUe-crosser, the discoverer of that forgotten 
Herald and its contents ; who had entered a car of that 
train as 6. Mortimer Branton left it at the opposite 
end; who had passed behind the uniformed policeman 
and dodged his own side partner, Holdemess, in passing 
through the station from the Occidental Express to the 
street that day. 

It was the same Shannon who had opened the white 
envelope in the locked room and found the money, and 
who had said to his own reflection in the cracked 
mirror: *• You're dead. Good-by, Shannon. We part 
here/' 

But, all the same, this man who had stood for an 
instant beneath the glare of the light was Shaughnessy ; 
and if Moreau, or Crewe, or Holdemess had seen him 
then, they would have recognized him, notwithstanding 
the faintly purple pigment that hollowed his cheeks and 
sunk his eyes, and in spite of the stain that discolored his 
teeth and blocked out three of them, and the wig of 
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unkempt, reddish hair that was several shades lighter 
than his own close-cropped thatch. 

But Shaughnessy could not commit burglary in his 
plain-clothes attire, which was as pronounced in its 
individuality as a brass-buttoned uniform, any more 
than a Berry WaU could have gone to his breakfast at 
ten in the morning, in a dress suit. 

He waited after he had turned off the light in the 
corridor. His rubber-soled shoes gave forth no soiind 
when he advanced to the door that drew him as a magnet 
attracts steeL The key did not grate when he pushed 
it slowly into the socket, nor the hinges creak when he 
passed inside and closed the door silently behind him. 

He stood for a long time just inside the door, listening 
' — and heard nothing but the noises of the street outside. 
He had no need of the electric flash he had provided. The 
large, slanting studio window and the sky-glow of the 
city afforded enough. He would have preferred less, 
anil to have made use of the flash. 

The easels with their canvases resting against them 
loomed dismally in shadowy shapes, ghostlike. He could 
see undefined outlines upon them, suggestive of human 
presence — and he had not the least doubt that there 
were human presences near him in one or two of the three 
adjoining rooms, for there was a dressing-room for 
models, a bedroom for the artist, and a useless kitchen 
attached to the studio. 

He had gone there after the money; but it was not 
of the money he thought while he stood so still, listening. 
Insane jealousy excited him more than cupidity in that 
interval. 

Presently he glided forward to a door and passed into 
the dressing-room. The flash-light which he had to 
employ then, searched the length and breadth of it and 
revealed only an array of hooks heavy with costumes. 
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some cliairs, a table, and a coach upon which he reco^ 
nized the robes and cload-drapery that Jess had worn 
while posing as Juno. 

He stiffened for an instant when he saw that, then 
returned to the studio and stepped across the unguarded 
threshold of the bedroom. This time he held a weapon 
in his right hand, the light in his left one. But the 
room was as deserted as that other one, and there was no 
unusual sign of recent tenantry save in a pair of long Idd 
gloves upon the dresser, which he picked up and smelleid 
of, and recognized as the property of Jess. 

Scowling, he thrust them into one of his pockets. He 
could not know that Jess had not been inside the studio 
since she came away from it after posing for the artist's 
Juno. 

Instantly he became the burglar again — and he knew 
the trade. He snapped on the electric lights as he 
worked, knowing that there would be little or no danger 
that it would be noticed from the street below. 

Within a few moments there was not a nook or 
cranny, depository or hiding-place, within that room 
that he had not searched with a thoroughness that might 
well have amazed the owner. 

He returned to the dressing-room and served its 
interior in the same manner. He sought the little 
kitchen, and, figuratively, turned it wrong side out. He 
returned to the studib-room and searched there, over- 
turning vases or peering into them, looking beneath 
cushions or prodding them with a long needle, half roDing 
the rugs to seek under them, emptying portfolios, open- 
ing the covers of books and holding them upside down 
for things to fall from them if things were there to fall, 
peeking into the clocks, and under the bric-il-brac, andl 
behind pictures, and into every conceivable place where 
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a padftge that measared 7% by S^ by % inches 
might haye been contained, rolled or flat. 

Desksy tables, chairs, couches did not escape him — * 
and be jMcked up and laid aside to carry away with 
him many articles of value. But he did not find what he 
sou^t. 

Thus far he had paid no attrition to the easels. They 
had suggested no promise, and he had barely noticed 
them. Tliere were five in the room, three with the fronts 
toward the wall, and he seized the one within his reach 
and wheded it around. They were pedestal easels, with 
one drawer in the base of each of them. 

His own likeness confronted him, and for a moment 
he was panic-stricken. Then he dashed his fist through 
it, and tore it from the stretcher, and stamped upon it. 

The second easel disclosed a counterpart of himself 
as he appeared at that moment in his Shannon make-up, 
and he staggered away from it, afraid. And then he 
turned about and fled from the studio, slamming the 
door after him, and leaving all the electric lights aglow 
in the room behind him. 

Two figures emerged from the shadows in the corridor 
when Shaughnessy fled down the stairway. One of them 
hung back and was dragged along by the other, who 
clung to his wrist. 

"Ghosts don't git scared like that, themselves. Rat — 
take it from me. You purty near had me goin% too, 
with your whimperin' an' cryin' an' crossin' yourself 
ever since you saw him standin' under that light. It 
ahttost got my goat, too. I'm free to acknowledge that. 
Rat. I ain't no church-warden that's used to 'em. 
Ghosts ain't in my line any more'n they're in your'n. 
But I could see there was a difi^rence, an' so could you. 
Besides, dead men don't use keys to git into doors ; they 
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jest nacherly fades through 'em. Come on, now, an' 
brace up, 'r I'll hand you one." 

"Whatchu goln' to do?" Rat asked recovering some- 
what from his recent fright. 

"We'll tackle our own job first, now 't he's outa the 
way. After that, if there's time, we'll take a squint into 
that other joint." 

**Say, was that Shaughnessy?" 

"Sure, Mike ! An' mebby t won't put it all over him 
the next time he gits fresh with me! You watch me." 

"What do you s'pose got his eveilastin' goat that 
way, Paber?" 

"Why, to my way uh thinkin', there ain't but one 
thing that could 'a' done that. Rat. I guess he had to 
hurt sdmebody in there so's to make a getaway ; an' like's 
n6t, since he done for the real Shannon — ^'cause that's 
the size of this business — ^he's lost his nerve. Anyhow^ 
I'm goin' to find out as soon as I've got what I came here 
to get." 

^*Do you mean that you s'pose he's killed somebody in 
there?" 

**Looks like it to me. Rat." 

"Who?" 

**Likely the guy w'hose name's on the door." 

Faber had unlimbered his tools while talking, and he 
was as expeditious about the use of them as when he had 
jimmied the door of Jess's flat. 

"You wait," he said to Rat, and passed inside. Grone 
but a moment, he returned with a roll of canvas beneath 
his arm, which he passed into the keeping of the youth. 
"Hold that," he said, "and don't you lose it. It ain't 
nothin' but a woman's picture, but I'm to git well paid 
for it, all the same, providin' I don't take nothin' else 
outa the place where I gets it." 

He passed down the hall and stopped before the door 
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of Moreau's studio. Again he made careful selection 
from among bis tools. 

^'Whatchu goin' in there for?" Rat demanded. 

^Evidence, you gink. I wanta know what Shaugh* 
nessy's done in there, that's why; an' the next time he 
gits uppish m put one across to him that'll make him 
duck for cover, I wilL I always thought he was a crook. 
There you are. These here doors are some solid. Rat. 
Gree ! but it's light in here. You look around you while 
I search the other rooms. There ain't no stiff in this 
one." 

Bat was staring at the drawing that had so frightened 
Shaui^inessy, and paid no heed to Faber, who darted 
toward the 4>ther rooms ; and seeing it. Rat understood, 
for he was shrewd beyond his years. He saw in it the 
same thing that Moreau had discovered when" he made 
it — ^the vague likeness to Shaughnessy. 

Then Rat pieced together the several torn fragments 
of the drawing that Shaughnessy had destroyed, rec* 
ognizing instantly the unmistakable likeness of the detec- 
tive, and he uttered a low whistle of astonishment, sitting 
on the floor and leaning against the square standard of 
the easel, to think. It rolled away from him ; and, as if 
the violence of Shaughnessy when he attacked it had 
broken it, the whole thing fell apart and cluttered to 
the floor around the youth, littering him with dust and 
fugitive sketches and what-not that the single drawer in 
the pedestal disgorged. 

He put the four pieces of the torn portrait of Shaugh- 
nessy one upon another to take them away with him, 
which some instinct bade him to do. A rough sketch of 
a pretty face caught his eye, and he added it to the pile. 
He was young enough so that pictured faces appealed 
to him, and he seized upon the lot that had fallen from 
the broken drawer, and rolled the whole together. 
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He was om his feet, with the roll under his arm, vhen 
Faber returned, and they spied at the same time the 
articles of value that Shaughnessy had collected. 

Faber gathered them in. 

**We'lI whack up even on this, Rat," he said. ^Thtre 
ain't no dead man in here, and I give it up what it was 
that scared— Hello!" He slapped his knee. **Thak 
picture's what done it.*' 

^There was a picture of Shaugn himself on that 
thing that's busted," said Rat. ^^He tore it up, but I've 
got it here." He tapped the roll under his arm. 

*^For the love of Mike, look hereP' Faber exclaimed. 
He had turned the third easel, and disclosed the sketch 
of Crewe that Jess had made. ^What'r' we up against, 
anyhow, kid? Crewe and Shaughnessy and Shannon 
and — Look over there, son ! If that ain't the face of 
Shannon's Jess on that canvas, I'll eat it. Say, here's me 
for the thick covers. This here place ain't healthy.'* 

He darted from the room with agility bom of long 
practice in expert getaways, and Rat followed after, also 
badly frightened by that glimpse of the picture of 
Crewe; for Rat feared Crewe more than he did the law 
or prison-bars. 

They ran down eight of the stairways, and were 
approaching the top of the last one when Faber halted^ 
seized Rat, clapped a hand over the lad's mouth, and 
drew him hastily into the deeper darkness of the emr 
brasure of a near-by doorway. 

TTbey stood without breathing while a pat-pat-pat of 
softly falling footsteps ascended the stairs, passed 
around the elevator shaft, and mounted the next ones. 
Nor did they venture to move away for a long time 
after that. Then they glided down the last stairway 
and out of the building, parting, and taking opposite 
directions the instant the door was passed. 
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Within the building a man mounted swiftly to the 
tenth floor, breathing laboriously by the time he arrived 
there. And outside of it three men, two of them in uni- 
form, the third in civilian's dress, crossed the street and 
approached that entrance which neither Shaughnessy 
nor Faber and Rat had used that night. The civilian 
admitted them with a key. He led them to the elevator, 
stepped inside, and switdied on the electric current 
which operated it. 

Above them, on the tenth floor, the lone man, breath* 
less from climbing, had found the door of Moreau*s 
studio wide open, with the lig^t streaming through 
into the hall, and he had plunged forward, weapon in 
hand, to kilL 

For the man was Shaughnessy in different clothing 
and without the disguise — Shauj^essy returned to take 
away those drawings and destroy them, and Shaugh- 
nessy's thought was that Moreau had returned, or had 
been hiding during that first visit to the studio, and that 
Jess was probably ydih him. 

Inside the door, he stopped. A glance as he passed 
it told him that it had been jimmied. The broken easel, 
the sketches and papers scattered over the floor amid the 
rest of the confusion, and the fact that the picture of 
himself was missing, next impressed him. 

Utter amazement was upon him at what he saw, and 
he ran through the studio toward tifl^ other rooms, 
weapon in hand, as the elevator bearing the civilian and 
the two police officers arrived at that floor and stopped. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A DBTSCTIVe's 8TBATAOBX 



'^It looks as if a cyclone had struck it," was the com- 
ment made by Moreau when he stepped inside of his own 
studio, ^he burglar has gone, officer. We arrived 
here too — Why, hello! What are you doing here?*^ 

Shaughnessy had appeared upon the threshold be- 
tween the bedroom and the studio. And the man was 
Shaughnessy the operative, not Shaughnessy the ghost 
of Shannon. He nodded curtly to the artist. 

Both of the policemen knew him and saluted. 

^I guess you must smell 'em out, lieutenant,*' one of 
the officers remarked. ^This gentleman comes to me on 
post, and he says he seen a light in his studio window 
when it hadn't ougfater be there; and I calls to Thomp- 
son, who ain't far off, and up we comes, slick as you 
please, and finds you here before us.** 

'^I saw no light, but I did see, or thought I saw, two 
shadows running away from the Blank Street door. 
Then I found a key in the lock of the door, and, as the 
shadows had flitted, I came inside to investigate. I 
walked up the stairs, and kept coming till I found this. 
I don't believe I was in this room five minutes ahead of 
you, Sweeney." 

**Were there two men here?" Moreau asked. 

''Yes. Look! Both of them wore sneakers, and both 
of them managed to step on that pastel-dust, which must 
have fallen out of the drawer of that easel when it waa 
knocked over. See?" 
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They did see. It was true. Two footprints of notice- 
ably different sizes were plainly impressed side by side 
upon the patch of powdered blue chalk that had fallen 
with so many other things from the drawer of the broken 
easel. The corrugated marks of the rubber-soled sneak- 
ers were plainly in evidence, and Lieutenant Shaugh- 
nessy had been quick to take advantage of the fact. 

^I met Officer Compton outside just a few minutes 
ago, Sweeney. He is your roundsman, isn't he?'' 
Shaughnessy added by way of a clincher. And then, 
without awaiting a reply, he wheeled upon Moreau* 
**And I would like to ask you, sir, how that picture hap- 
pens to be here?" He pointed a finger at the Shannon 
picture. "And that one?" He pointed toward the 
sketch of Crewe. 

Moreau smiled. Instead of replying directly, he said : 

**There was still another which should be here and is 
not. Those? Oh, I made a sketch of that fellow Shan- 
non at the morgue, and I fell to wondering what he 
might have looked like in good health — so I made that 
one. Rather good, don't you think? And that one? 
I don't know that chap. A friend of mine made that 
one. She called him Crewe, I think, or something like 
that." 

**She did? Who was it?" Shaughnessy's eyes nar- 
rowed, and he fixed them without expression upon 
Moreau. 

"A Miss Stacey, who poses for me. That is her face 
up there in that picture I've just begun. There isn't 
much done to it as yet, but it's a good likeness of her 
already." 

"Where could I find Miss Stacey, Mr. Moreau? I'd 
like to ask her about that picture of Crewe she made." 

"Why, you know her. She was here the last time you 
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were in this studio. You told me, don't you remember, 
that she used to be called — ** 

'^ea. I remember. Never mind that. Where can I 
find her— iMwf •• 

''She's in bed at her home, most likely. It's four 
o'clock nearly, and it's getting daylight." He gave a 
bill to Sweeney. ''Here is something for you and 
Thompson to put in the poor-box next Sunday," he 
said; "and I won't keep you any longer. You won't 
mind walking down? How about you, Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy?" 

"I'll stay — for a further taft with you, Mr. Moreau." 

For just an instant there was a flutter of doubt in the 
artist's eyes as to the wisdom — or convenience — of 
Shaughnessy's remaining after the others had gone. 
But it disappeared as quickly as it came, and he nodded 
and passed into one of the adjoining rooms while the 
two uniformed policemen were saluting and taking their 
departure. He had returned to the doorway and stood 
upon the threshold of it when Shaughnessy wheeled to 
confront him. 

"Where's Jess?" he asked. 

"My dear fellow! How in the world should I know 
where she is, at this hour?" 

"You do know — and I want to know." 

Moreau shrugged his shoulders in a gesture which 
might have been translated to mean almost anything. 
It seemed to enrage Shau^nessy, for he came a step 
nearer, a black frown upon his face. 

"Things have come pretty near to a show-down be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Birge Moreau," he said incis- 
ively. "We're alone, and I don't think we're likely to be 
disturbed, and so we might just as weU have it now. 
Who the hell are you, anyhow?" 

He waited for a reply, and when none came, and 
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whnt Moveaa did not change his attitude of mpeetful 
and half-amoaed attention, he went <m: 

^That wam't any accident, a« yoa pretended, getting 
Jess here to pose as your modeL That call you made 
upon her, when you left your card for h» to show to 
me, was a frame-up, pure and simple. You and Jess are 
older acquaintances than that. Where is she, I say? 
She came here to you a little before five o'clock last 
night, and you knew she was coming, because she tele- 
]dioned. When you've answered me that question Til 
ask yoa some others that'll be harder stilL But I want 
that one answered first. Where is she — right now?*^ 

^Oh, I will answer the question with }>erfect direct- 
ness, if that is what you want, Shaughnessy," Moreau 
replied with the trace of a smile about the comers of 
liis mouth. ^ don't know where she is." 

••You Ke." 

All the lassitude and ease of position left Birge 
Moreau with the suddenness of a flash of light, and he 
had taken a stride forward and shot out his right arm 
before there was the slightest opportunity for Shaugh- 
nessy to anticipate the act. 

An observer, had there been one, would have said that 
Moreau had invited the word that had impelled the 
attack, and that his manner had been of studious pur- 
pose to throw the other off his guard. It is certain that 
the clenched fist of the artist caught Shaughnessy upon 
the neck under his chin before the latter could raise his 
own hands, or otherwise avoid the blow. 

And there was power behind it. 

The big operative went to the floor in a crumpled 
heap, not stunned, but sick — ^with every oimce of resist- 
ance goiBe from him by that shock to his whole nervous 
system. He could no more have risen to his own defense 
after that blow, than he had anticipated it, or its para- 
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lyzing effect. Yet he remained conscioiUt and his ejea 
rolled in his head while he floundered upon the floor in 
an effort to reach for the weapon that he carried in 
his pocket- 
But Moreau, suddenly become a man of swift action, 
thrust a hand into one of the side pockets of Shaugh- 
nessy's coat and drew out the handcuffs which every 
plain-clothes man carries with him, and he snapped 
them upon Sfaaughnessy's wrists with the ease and 
assuredness that the operative himself might have em- 
ployed had the conditions been reversed. Then, with 
surprising strength, he assisted Shaughnessy to his feet, 
and grasping him by the coat beneath his arms, walked 
the as yet partly helpless man in front of him across the 
studio and through the open doorway to the elevator 
shaft. 

Shaughnessy was beginning to swear, but Moreau 
seemed not to hear. His calm and handsome features 
had settled into a hardness of expression that was for- 
eign to them. He guided his captive into the cage, 
stepped in after him, threw on the lever, and they shot 
downward. 

At the bottom of the shaft he guided Shaughnessy in 
the same manner toward the Blank Street door, pulled 
it open, shoved the operative into the street and closed 
it again— and then he twisted a small brass knob be- 
tween his thumb and fingers, thus shooting an extra bolt 
into commission and rendering a key to that door use- 
less. 

And he did it all without uttering one word in response 
to the profane protests of the conquered man whose 
vocabulary powers had been restored much more rapidly 
than his vitality. Then he returned to the elevator and 
to his studio on the tenth floor. 

Shaughnessy found himself upon the street at dawn 
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with his hands locked together in front of him by his own 
handcuffs, with a deadly faintness not unlike nausea 
I»ting at his vitals, and with the overwhelming sense of 
his own defeat — ^and perhaps disaster as well — enraging 
eveiy impulse within him to madness. For suddenly he 
was beset by actual terror of the man who had overcome 
him so easily. 

Shauj^essy was afraid. 

He picked up a stray newspaper from the gutter, 
and worked it into position over his manacled hands 
until it covered them from sight. 

The gray of dawn was over the city. Milk wagons 
and batcher carts rattled and thumped within his hear- 
ing as he started away, walking uncertainly because 
the effect of that terrific blow against his Adam's apple 
was still upon him. 

But he recovered as he went forward, so that soon h^ 
was enabled to hurry, passing block after block, and 
crossing many streets until he arrived at a flat-house 
where he knew the vestibule door was never locked, and 
where he raised his manacled hands to an electric button 
and held it beneath the continued pressure of one of his 
thumbs until the clicking of a latch released the inner 
door. 

He stumbled up two flights of stairs to be confronted 
by Holderness, whose face was like a thundercloud be- 
cause he had only just gone to bed and to sleep when th< 
bell awakened him. But Shaughnessy paid no heed. He 
thrust out his manacled hands. 

**Unlock 'em,'* he ordered. "Then get into your 
clothes and come with me. ... Oh! Them? They 
weren't working right. I was trying them and snapped 
them on myself. Then I couldn't get at my key. 
Thanks." He dropped the handcuffs into his pocket. 
"Come on. Get your things on and go with me." 
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''Like heU I wiUP' Holderness replied hotly. ""It's 
daylight. Where the — ^* 

''You know who Birge Moreau is — the artist? It was 
out at his place where Shannon got that wad. Well, his 
studio was busted open last night. It was Faber's work» 
too, or I'm a Dutchman. Anyhow I can prove it oil 
him — ^him and his helper too. There'll be marks of blue 
chalk on the soles of their sneakers. I want you to — ^" 

"Look here^ Shaugn, I don't care what happened, or 
what's likely to happen; I ain't goin' to dress an' go out 
now for you 'r any other guy on earth! And what's 
more, I've kinda come to the conclusion that you've 
be«i havin' bad dreams about that same wad, and 1 
wanta tell you right here that you've played the wrong 
man for a sucker when you played me. Me an' Mar- 
line, an' Baxter have been doin' a little trailin' on our 
own accounts, an' if this here proposition of yours don't 
pan out something substantial mighty sudden, there's 
goin' to be something doing down at head^juarters. You 
told Branton and the others out there at Monterey that 
you was in the station when Shannon went through it 
from the Occidental, when you know mighty well that it 
was me who was there, an* that / didn't see him come 
through, 'cause if I had seen him I'd have nailed him. So 
if you know he did come through, it was because you 
was on the train with him ; and if yovi was on the train 
with him, you got the wad away from him— and if you 
ever got yowr fingers onto that Inmch of money yovi^ve 
got it now, • . • You'd better come across, Shaugh- 
nessy, 'cause if you don't, the rest of us are goin' to 
know why. We're beginnin' to think that Shadow Shan- 
non wasn't in this thing at all — and we're beginnin' to 
guess purty near to who was. And this handcuff busi-^ 
ness don't wash clean, either. You'd better f^ay such 
things on the goats an' not try 'em on a cop that's beem 
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poundin' pavements for fourteen years. The inspector 
will be wantin' to ask you a lot of questions to-night, 
Shaugfanessy, if you don't see us first." 

Holdemess went inside of his flat and slammed the 
door after^him. He left Shaughnessy standing upon the 
landing, and he could hear a vile epithet thrown at him 
by his side-partner. 

And Shaughnessy continued to hurl profanity and 
interlarded epithets behind him all the way to the street, 
where he paused for a moment to gaze haggardly up 
and down the thoroughfare, moistening his dried lips 
with his timgue, and otherwise betraying extreme ner- 
vous tension. 

It had been a bad night for Shaughnessy, and he was 
fast getting into a mood that was desperate, 

^Anyhow, 111 nail Faber, and see what comes of it. 
And PIl make Crewe talk, too, if I have to kill him to d* 
it,'^ lie told komself as he started away. 



CHAPTER XV 



FABEB S FINISH 



Fabek was out of bed the instant the rap sounded 
against his door. But he made not a sound. He was 
fully dressed, too, for he had thrown himself upon the 
bed without removing an article of his clothing. Rat, 
who had been asleep on the floor, leaped to his feet, 
darted to the open window, and was outside and running 
down the fire-escape before the second and more peremp- 
tory summons began. 

Faber thought quickly between those two raps at his 
door. Neither burglars* tools, nor spoils of burglary, 
were in that room. Rat had gone — ^and he did not know 
that Rat had departed so quickly that he had left his 
rubber sneakers behind him. Rat had not yet been thor- 
oughly weaned from the barefoot age, and had taken his 
shoes off when he laid down. 

"Who's there?*' Faber asked cautiously. 

"Shaughnessy — ^and you open up mighty quick." 

Faber shot back two bolts, then stepped backward 
to the bed and seated himself upon the edge of it with 
his right hand under the comer of the pillow. There 
was a strange light in his eyes, and none of the fear that 
Shaugfanessy had expected to see. He spoke before 
Shaughnessy's blustering announcement could be made. 

"You got there a little too soon, didn't you?" he said 
coolly. "Though what in thunder you went back after, 
when you had gone and changed your clothes, an' washed 
the paint off'n your face, an' pulled off that Shannon 
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wig, is more'n I know. Good mawnin'. Mister Shannon- 
the-shadow. I hope I see you quite well this hot 
mawnin'," he conchided with indescribaUe insolence. 

Shau j^inessy stood aghast and speechless for once. 

Faker's words and manner gave him a worse shock 
than Moreau's fist against his jugular had done. He 
read the entire circumstance correctly upon the instant. 
He saw it all exactly as it had happened. Coming so 
soon after his suddenly acquired terror of Moreau and 
the veiled accusations of Holdemess, it acted upon him 
as a virus of utter madness. His gun was in his hand, 
held at his hip, but if he pressed upon the trigger the 
noise of it would be too great. Yet he knew that Faber'a 
right hand held another weapon concealed under the pil* 
low, and that Faber would not hesitate to make use of it. 

So Shau^^essy did a surprisingly agile thing. H4 
threw his own weapon, with a sudden uplift of his hand, 
and the gun struck Faber squarely upon the tempk 
before he could lift his hand, and Faber sagged forward 
and slip;)ed from the edge of the bed to the floor, pulling 
the gun he had been clutching, with him. 

Shaughnessy closed the door, shot the two bolts inta 
place, and without so much as a second glance at Faber^ 
climbed through the window to the fire-escape that Rat 
had used — and as he turned around to descend he saw 
Rat's sneakers on the bare floor, soles upward, one of 
them stained with the blue mark of the artist's pastel 
crayon. 

*^Rat was there, too, and I've got to get him," wai 
Shaughnessy's thought when he had succeeded in reach^ 
ing the street through the lower hall of the tenement 
without being seen. He knew that other tenants of the 
house might have heard Faber's fall, but it was a ques-» 
tion whether they would investigate. It was generally 
safer to say that they had heard nothing, for the house 
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of detention for witnesses is worse than a prison, anil 
is more shunned bj the underworld. 

He understood also that Rat had been asleep on the 
floor when he had rapped at the door, and that he had 
gone down that fire-escape like a squirrel, and had 
sought the nearest cover, like the rat whose namesake 
he was. That nearest cover would be Crewe's, Shaugh- 
nessy believed. 

Had Shaughnessy been honest he would have made a 
very great detective — ^although possibly it was his dis- 
honesty which had given him an understanding of 
motives which otherwise he might have lacked. 

Crewe's place was not far away, and Shaughnessy lost 
no time« He knew that it was ordinarily ''dead" at that 
hour in the morning; but he banged upon the door 
nevertheless, although poor Terry Shannon had oftea 
told him of another method of getting inside when the 
place was locked. But Shau^hessy preferred not to 
make use of it just then. 

Terry had not known the secret of that hollow sign 
over the door, and so Shaughnessy did not know that 
while he was rapping the second time, the slide in the 
bottom of it was drawn back, and presently replaced — 
nor did he suspect that Crewe had been ihside the house 
only a short time himself, and was, therefore, very much 
on the alert when he arrived. 

"We can't open till six nowadays, Shaugn," Crewe 
remarked genially as he admitted his early caller; '*but 
I guess I can mix you one if you want it." 

**How long have you been up?" Shaughnessy de- 
manded, striding inside. His mood was ugly. He was 
dangerous. 

**Me? I haven't been to bed, Shaugn," Crewe laughed, 

"Where have you been?" 

"Sitting in a poker game over in Brooklyn." 
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Crewe passed behind the bar and set oat bottles an^f 
glasses, but even he was amazed at the size of the drink 
which Shaugfanessjr poured out and gulped at a swallow^ 
instantly filling the glass a second time and downing that 
one, too. 

'^I want Rat," he said shortly. ^I know he's her^j^ 
and I want him." 

^Yes — he*s here all right. He just came in when I 
did." 

^Call him. I want him." 

"I'm sorry, Shanghnessy; but you can't have him.'^ 

**Why not, Fd like to know?'' 

^^WeU, that reason is enough. Just because you 
can't." 

As had happened once before in the relations of these 
two, there was a period while they gazed firmly into each 
other's eyes. But this time neither one of them wavered, 
and the duel was nothing better than a draw. 

''Rat was out last night, Crewe, and I've got a hunch 
that you sent him. However that may be, he was there, 
and he was with Faber. I'm going around to get Faber 
presently; but I thought I'd come here firsts after Rat, 
because I was sure that this would be the place where 
he'd hunt cover." 

**How do you know all this, Shaughnessy?" 

**Because I've been there where they broke in. I saw 
them making their getaway. Up above I recognized 
Faber's work. He might as well have written his name 
on the door- jamb. Inside they'd spilled some chalk and 
stepped into it, and one of the footmarks was made by a 
kid. Rat would be the only kid that Faber would take 
with him on such a job — and there you are. So now I 
want him, and what's more, I'm going to get him." 

Crewe turned leisurely toward the clock that ticked 
above the end of the bar. Then be replied: 
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"All right, get him — only I should think that he'd be 
almost a mile away by this time. He lit out through the 
hall-door while you was coming in at that one. You see, 
I saw you coming, and Rat had already told me — ^ 
He stopped. 

**What had he told you?*' 

^^The same thing that I threw at you at fire o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, mister man — that about Shannon- 
the-shadow — and that you've already been to Faber's." 

He bent forward half across the bar and added 
harshly almost in Shaughnessy's face: 

"And that you had gutted Moreau's studio long be- 
fore he and Faber got there. You'd better take a seat 
in the back row, Shaughnessy, for you're the crookedest 
crook that ever picked a pocket." 



CHAPTER XVI 

DBIYEN TO DESFEBATION 

Rat, esca^Miig from Crewe's, sought shelter in a 
retreat that was known only to himself beneath a dock 
on the river-front, where he kept a store of provisions 
and water for just such an occasion. 

Faber in his own room moved a finger, then a hand and 
ann, and groaned, and tried to raise himself from the 
floor ten minutes after Shaughnessy fled down the fire- 
escape. He was dazed and helpless ; but he had strength 
enough to pound upon the floor, and those who heard 
him called a policeman off the street, who was com- 
pelled to break in the door to get to him. Faber was 
unconscious again when found, and an ambulance took 
him away. The precinct detective, who arrived before 
the ambulance had gone, removed the gun from Faber's 
clenched fingers — ^he had used it to pound upon the 
floor — ^picked up Rat's sneakers, nodded his head sagely» 
and remarked to the uniformed policeman: 

^'These look as if they'd about fit Rat, and Rat was a 
pet of Faber's. They was busy last night, more'n likely, 
and couldn't agree afterward; so Rat must 'a' black- 
jacked him while he was reachin' for his gun. See that 
chalk on this right sneaker of Rat's? And that on the 
left one of Faber's? They didn't get that in the 
street, I guess I'll put out the net for Rat. He done 
it, all right." 

12$ 
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At Crewe'89 Shaughnessy glared across the bar at tHe 
Uemished face that confronted him. He tried to pull his 
gun, and found that he could not move a muscle to do it. 
He was afraid — ^literally and wholly afraid of the man 
behind the bar. 

He turned unsteadily away toward the door, opened 
it, passed out, did not close it, returned, swallowed hard» 
reapproached the end of the bar behind which Crewe 
waited without speaking, tried to smile cunningly, and 
only succeeded in making a grimace, and said in a voice 
that was husky with mixed emotions: 

^*Give me another drink, Crewe. Tve got something 
to say to you.** 

Crewe put out bottle and glasses without replying. 
Shaughnessy was wetting his lips with his tongue, think- 
ing of what he would say to this man. He decided: 

"You've got me dead to rights, Crewe. Well, I've got 
that money. Pve had it all the time. It's all there 
where I've hid it away, except fifteen hundred of it which 
I've been using. If you'll cry quits and meet me when 
and where I'll say, I'll turn over all of the tens and half 
of the rest to you. How about it?" 

**You're on," was the laconic reply. 

Shaughnessy moved away from the bar after helping 
himself to another drink. His assurance was returning. 
His fertile brain had thought of a way out of all his 
difficulties at one stroke. 

"I'll telephone you at five where to meet me at eight 
or nine to-night," he said from the doorway, and was 
gone. 

Crewe put away the bottle and glasses, and called to 
Christy to open up. Then he went out. 

Holdemess, snoring in his flat, was roused from sleep 
a second time by his side partner. He could see by the 
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expression of Shaughnessy's face that 'Something was 
doing/' so he waited in silence for the other to speak. 

"There isn't time to tell it all to you, Holdy," Shaugh- 
nessy said, **I did have tiiat money, only Crewe got it 
away from me. Then Jess — no matter how — got it 
away from him. Now he's thrown a scare into her that's 
got her goat for fair, and she has made a proposition 
to him through me to turn fifty thousand of it back to 
him to-night at half past eight. We keep the rest. But 
the thing that I came here to say is that there's no 
reason why we can't keep it all if you and Marline and 
Baxter will all be together at that place of meeting and 
let me hide you away before Crewe gets there. How 
about it?" 

^*It sounds good if the meetin'-place is all right." 

**You leave that to me. I fixed that. I've got a 
friend named Bill Lampton. He's captain of a barge. 
She's tied up at the foot of Manders Street, to that old 
rotten dock that's been condemned. The cabin of that 
barge is the place. You be there and have the others 
with you not later th»i eight. FU plan all the re^t. Is 
it a go?" 

**Yes." 

Shaughnessy visited an electrical-supply store after 
he left Holdemess. Thence he called upon a friend who 
was an excavation contractor, and when he came away 
he brought six sticks of dynamite with him. His next 
call after that was at the barge Sally Ann at the foot 
of Manders Street, and the bestowal of a new twcnty- 
doUar bill sent Captain Lampton forthwith on a fool's 
errand to Philadelphia* 

After the captain had gone, Shaughnessy was busily 
employed more than an hour in the proper disposal, for 
his purposes, of the dynamite and the electric battery 
and wire and fulminating-caps he had taken there with 
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him. The wire he leid ashore and beneath the old dock 
that had been condemned, and he connected the wires 
with the battery, and hid the latter under some rubbish 
beneath the planking of the dock. 

Then he went away to seek Jess, for he intended that 
she should be there also. It was their lives or his, then. 

But a pair of shrewd bright eyes had seen his 
approach, and had watched furtively every move he had 
made since then. And when he had gone Rat crept from 
his hiding-place and, with a startled glance behind him, 
fled away from the spot like a frightened rabUt. He 
ran straight to Crewe's, too, to tell him all about it ; but 
Crewe had gone away, and Christy didn't know when he 
would return. 

Then, that precinct detective who had found Faber, 
came in and collared Rat while he stood talking to 
Christy, charging him openly with the murder of Faber. 

Outside, in the street. Rat jerked away from the 
grasp of the precinct detective and ran; and, although 
he was pursued and hundreds tried to stop him, he was 
agile and resourceful, and he escaped. But he was des- 
perate, and he was frightened; and, more than all, he 
did not want to he searched just then^ and he ran on 
and on, repeating to himself over and over again: 
*^Maybe he'll save me if I take it back to him. Maybe 
he'll save me if I take it back to him." And he did not 
stop running until he was inside the elevator of the 
building he had visited in company with Faber the pre- 
ceding night. 

He ran when he left the elevator at the tenth floor — 
and he ran plump into Shannon's Jess, who stood just 
inside the doorway of Moreau's studio.. Rat's legs had 
carried him, running, more than three miles, and he fell 
to the floor in a heap, breathless and exhausted. 

**Maybe you'll save me if I give it back to you," he 
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managed to gasp. ^^I didn't know I had it till I golb 
down under the dock and found it in the bundle. An' 
that hull says I killed Faber when I didn't even know he 
was dead. Shaughnessy killed him if anybody did, 
'cause he was there hammerin' on the door when I beat 
it over the smoke-ladder. And I thought if Fd bring 
it back you'd let me hide here where they'd never think 
of lookin' for me till they know the truth. . . . And 
there's dynamite in the boat that Shaughnessy put 
there, an' he's goin' to blow somebody to smithereens." 

He pulled a package tied in brown paper from be- 
neath his shirt, and sighed with relief when he dropped 
it into Moreau's outstretched hand. • • • Moreau un- 
bound the package and exposed eighty thousand dollars 
of the missing money. 

**We knew that you had it, Rat," he said. "This 
lady was J4ist going out to try to find you, to ask you 
for it. Now tell me what you mean about the dynamite, 
for she has just founa a written note at her flat, asking 
her to meet the writer of it at a certain boat to-night 
for a division of this same money." 

It did not take Rat long to tell all he knew about the 
dynamite, and when he had finished Moreau put the 
money in his pocket and went out. 

"Mr. Moreau has proved himself a good friend to us 
since yesterday. Rat; and he will do a lot for you, if you 
will let him," Jess said when they were alone. "And 
you're right about Shaughnessy. He's Shannon, the 
shadow, anid Fm his wife. That one that died was his 
brother Terry, and he was never anything but a hope- 
less dope. So it was Shaughnessy who got the money 
and hid it. And I found where it was hid, and swiped 
it because he wasn't playing even with me. Then Crewe 
thought Shaughnessy had the money and came to my 
flat after it, and he found the receipted bill for the brass 
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weights, and he carried them away with him. And I had 
the money all the time ; but I got scared of Shaughnessy, 
and BO when I came here to pose for Mr. Moreau, I hid 
it under a lot of papers and chalk in the drawer in the 
bottom of that broken easel. And last night you carried 
at off with you without knowing it. . • . And to-day, 
when I found that note at the flat, from Shaughnessy, 
asking me to meet him, and knowing already that be was 
here last night, I made sure that he had it again, so I^ 
hikes up here to tell Mr. Moreau about it, and he hears 
me through and says right out that you've got it. Then 
you blew in and brought it. Faith, but it's funny ! He 
says he knew I had it ever since he saw that letter I 
sent to — ^but you don't know what I'm talking about. 
Shut your mouth quick, Rat, or the top of your head 
win fall off." 

The inspector in charge of the detective bureau 
received a package that was delivered to him within an 
hour of the time that Jess and Rat were exchanging con- 
fidences at the studio after Moreau left them there. It 
contained eighty thousand dollars in cash, and a concise, 
written statement of incidents and events beginning at 
the time of the loss of the eighty-one thousand five hus* 
dred dollars. It closed with this paragraph: 

There is no doubt that Shaughnessy means to kill wilfi 
the dynamite all who know his secret. He does not dream 
that I know it. But Holderness, Marline^ Baxter, Crewe, 
and Jess are marked for victims. Faber is dead, and Rat 
would soon disappear. Holdemess, Marline, and Baxter 
you must deal with as you see fit. There is nothing upon 
which Crewe could be held. Jess means to reform, and I 
believe should be given the chance. 

And Rat brought back the money. Don't forget that. 
Jess says she will adopt him and make him keep straight. 
She said that before he brought back the money. You may 
return it to Mr. Branton and claim the reward and the 
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credit for the dqMurtment. Of course I do not care to be 
known. B. M. 

Shaughoessy could not be found, and so, oflElcers 
especially detailed were sent to the boat at the foot of 
Manders Street to disconnect the wires and battery with 
the dynamite, and to wait there for him. Holdemess, 
Marline, and Baxter were left uninformed of what was 
happening — but they must have received an under- 
^rround warning from some quarter, because none of 
them went near the boat at the appointed time. 

Crewe did» 

He received his telephone message at five o'clock, and 
at half past eight he walked down the old dock and 
sprang aboard of the barge. 

But even as he did so, Shaughnessy came running 
from the cabin, pursued by three central office men. 

"Anyhow, PU get youl** he yelled when he saw Crewe, 
ami ran at the man, holding to the end of a short iron 
bar, which he flourished above his head. 

But the unafraid attitude of Crewe must have awed 
Shaughnessy in that last desperate moment, for he half 
stopped his onward rush, then turned, and plunged 
headforemost into the water, and the three central office 
men did the same thing. 

When they succeeded in fishing Shaughnessy from the 
river, and he realized that his twofold career as Shan- 
non the shadow, and Shaughnessy the detective, was at 
an end, he showed the inherent weakness of his dual 
character by abjectly breaking down and weeping. 
Afterward he made a full confession, by which it was 
known that Terrence Shannon, who died, had never been 
a thief, but only a weakling. Nor was Jess ever Ter- 
rence Shannon's wife — ^but she and Shaughnessy had 
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succeeded through her pose as such, in thoroughly con- 
fusing the two identities. 

When the three officers climbed out of the water and 
looked for Crewe, he had disappeared. And that night, 
probably with the full realization that there was nothing 
against him at headquarters that he need fear, he was 
behind his bar as usual, listening to the comments of his 
patrons upon the events of the day. 

The day following, by special invitation, Jess and Rat 
occupied seats in the last car of the twelve-forty train 
for Monterey. But Moreau was not there to receive 
them. He remained in the city. Neither was Feltner, 
the valet, in evidence; for a little secret of Feltner's, 
that nobody but his master knew about, was that when- 
ever he was in the city he occupied by direction of his 
master a blind room that adjoined the studio suite, and 
to which the mere moving of a switch would transfer the 
telephonic connection that carried Moreau's number in 
tlie directory. 



CHAPTER XVn 

bkakton's daughteb 

Thjb great G. Mortimer Branton had a daughter who 
was as good as she was beautiful and who devoted a 
great part of her life to going about among the poor 
and downtrodden of the city and in reaching out a help- 
ing and sustaining hand to those who had fallen, or 
were like to fall, by the way. 

She did not call it charity; her whole idea was to 
assist those who needed a helpful word, or a wholesome 
thought, or an uplift to that instinct for right-doing 
which is the inherent quality of every human, no matter 
along what devious paths their footsteps may have been 
led. 

It was upon one such occasion that Ethel Branton 
had come in contact with Shannon's Jess; and though 
she had done very little for the woman, and had said 
less, there had yet been qualities in the interchange of 
conversation during their meeting, which Jess had never 
forgotten — ^which she cherished in her memory as one of 
the bright spots upon her somewhat checkered career. 

Ethel was not unlike other girls of her age and con- 
dition. She had been reared in the lap of luxury; she 
had never known a want that was not, or could not have 
been, fulfilled ; and being by nature full of sentiment, she 
had, once in her life, while she was yet a schoolgirl with 
braids down her back, fancied herself in love. 

The young chap who had been the object of that 
schoolgirl fancy of hers — it had never amounted to any- 
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thing approaching a passion — ^had realized only too 
well the advantages of social position, to say nothing of 
riches, which might accrue to him if he could ever aim 
so high as to make Ethel Branton his wife. And so he 
had used every means in his power, and every method he 
could employ, to foster the acquaintance with her, thus 
formed; nor had he ever permitted an opportunity to 
pass that offered him any chance of re-<leclaring his 
love for her. If he found it impossiUe to see her, he 
sent her letters, usually by messenger, and all couched 
in the same phrasings of undying devotion* 

The strongest sentiment Uiat Ethel Branton felt for 
him who had been the cause of the first — and, thus far, 
the only — romance in her life, may be defined as that 
sort of interest which has forever existed and, please 
God, always will exist, between past-classmates. She 
did feel concerned, in the abstract, about his well-being, 
his contentment, his prosperity; and she did implicitly 
accept as true his statements, oral and written, about 
himself and his career. 

Thus it was that when she came out of the door of 
her home between two and half past two o'clock in the 
afternoon of one day not long after the happenings of 
the incidents tha.t have just been described, she was not 
greatly surprised wh^n a youth darted across the thor^ 
oughf are, put an envelope into her hand, and sped away ; 
nor did it occqr to her to decline to receive the message 
it contained. 

She did not read it at once. She knew perfectly well 
who had sent it. She did not really want to read it at ' 
all ; and she would have avoided accepting the delivery of 
it had it not been her inclination, always, not to inflict 
unnecessary pain. 

But, she read the letter. 



CHAPTER XVm 

TH£ BEGINNING OF A CRIKX 
• • 

•*You can save me. Nobody else can.** 

The words hcunted her. The two brief sentences 
recurred constantly to her mind. She repeated them 
over and over and over again. The possibilities sug^ 
gested by them possessed her. 

Better, far better indeed, would it have been for Ethel 
Branton had she followed the first impulse that came to 
her when she recognized the handwriting on the envelope 
that was given to her by its messenger when she came 
down the steps from her father's palatial home. It had 
been to destroy the letter instantly and without reading 
it. Better — a thousand times better would it have been 
for her had she done that. But she did not. 

Instead, she carried it tightly clenched in her ri^^t 
hand for several blocks while she walked slowly onward 
with bent head, pondering, deep in thought. And them 
she opened the envelope and read the letter. After that 
she read it again, and yet again; and then, while she 
stood at a comer, awaiting a Fifth Avenue bus, she tore 
it slowly, envelope and all, into tiny bits, and let the 
particles flutter downward into the gutter at her feet. 

Over at the opposite side of the avenue a wizened- 
faced youth who was seated with dangling feet upon the 
park wall, watched her without interest, but curiously, 
nevertheless, because she was so very charming to look 
upon. 

Then, when the bus drew up to the curb and stopped, 

Ida 
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and she signaled for it to go on without her, and crossed 
the avenue «directly toward him with quickened step, as 
if in response to a suddenly formed purpose, he grinned, 
dropped down from the wall, and a moment later seated 
himself upon the curbstone where she had been standing, 
and began to gather up the torn and scattered frag- 
ments of the mutilated letter. 

"I ain't never seen no real love-letter, an* it's a cinch 
that this 'ere was a close cousin to one — ^if I c'n put it 
together 'n read it," he told himself. "Only, I aint quite 
onto that guy that gave it to her. Peter the Con don't 
belong to nobody in her class, an' he aint deliverin' mes- 
sages for nobpdy that does, either. Not if I know the 
con — ^and I think I do." 

In the mean time Ethel Branton hurried onward with, 
constantly quickened steps, and the last two sentences^ 
'^You can save me. Nobody else can," said themselves 
to her over and over again. 

"At least I will see him. I will hear what he has to 
say," she told herself when more than once her steps 
lagged and the impulse to avoid the meeting, rather than 
to seek it, returned to her. 

The instinct of the youth on the wall had been cor- 
rect. The destroyed communication had been a love- 
letter — ^but a crafty one. Tiie writer had understood 
only too well the character of the girl who was to 
receive it. 

It began abruptly and without any endearing terms. 
It read: 

I have come to the fork of the road^ Ethel. One of the 
forks leads to the top of a precipice over which I shall 
plunge into eternity; the other, if you will lead the way 
and hold the light, is the road to happiness and content and 
perfect peace. I have loved you aJl my life, as yon well 
know, but never as now. 
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Since we were little kids my soul has cried out in despair 
for yours. But I shall not beseech you any more as I have 
done in the Past; that I promise you. If you will meet me 
to-day^ as I have asked, I will utter no word of love which 
may offend. You have saved others, why not put out a 
liand to save me? Am I not worth it? 

I know of a woman named Stacey — "Shannon's Jess" she 
was called in the underworld — ^whom you saved from perdi- 
tion, and who swears by you, and calls you an angel because 
of what you have done for her. Surely I am as worthy as 
she was. Come to me, then, unless you have no care whether 
I be saved or lost, as soon as you have read this message. 

I will be waiting — I shall wait until closing time to-night 
before I will give you up. You will find me near that great 
painting which we used to discuss, at the Museum of Art. 
Remember, when you have put aside this letter, perhaps 
destroyed it as you have done with others of mine, that you 
bold in the hollow of your hand this day a soul. Will you 
stretch out your hand and save it, or will you thrust it care* 
iessly aside into utter and eternal misery? Come to me, if 
only for a moment. It is the last time I shall ask you for 
an interview. You can save me. Nobody else can. 

There was no signature. 

The writer of the letter was at the museum, waiting, 
when she arrived. He turned about, eagerly and 
quickly, and seized both of her hands in his ; and he led 
her away, out of view of possibly prying eyes, to a 
remote spot where they might not be overhearii. He was 
masterful in his manner and Ethel was startled. 

Something whispered to her, even then in that first 
moment of their meeting, that she should not remain; 
that she should go away at once. Oh, if she had but 
heeded that premonition! But she listened to him; she 
permitted him to talk on, even when she kn^w that she 
ought not. 

*^My girl! My girl! Oh, but it is good to see you! 
Oh, but it is good to be near you again, Ethel !" he ke^t 
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aaying over and over, while they sought that sednded 
spot away from the eyes and ears of others. 

^Please stop," she interrupted him. ^*You promised 
in your letter that you would not say these things to me 
to-day. That is why I came — because you promised.'^ 

"You know that I can't help it,** he replied sharply. 

"But, you promised. That is why I came," she 
repeated. 

"Yes, I promised." He seemed to try to contain him:- 
self — and to fail. 

"You said that you were in great trouUe, and that I 
could save you," she said. 

"You can." 

"Tell me how." 

"How? Good God! can you ask me how? Love me. 
Marry me. Be my wife. Reach down your hand into 
the mire where I am wallowing, seize hold of me and lift 
me up out of it," he cried out, vehemently. 

"But I cannot be your wife. You know that. It is 
utter folly even to speak of it." 

"Why? Why is it foUy, Ethel?" 

"You know why. I would not marry you even if all 
things were right in your career. I could not, even if I 
loved you; and I do not love 'you. I do not even Hke 
you. You are bad. You are wicked. You do things 
that you ought not to do. You — ^" 

"You loved me once," he interrupted her doggedly. 

"No. Never. That is not so. As a child, when 
neither of us knew what love was, I used to tell you that 
I did; I used to promise that I would marry you some 
day. But we were little children then." 

"You have cast me into the depths," he said. "I have 
asked you to save me, and you refuse. Nobody else can 
save mew To-day I shall end it all." 

^*Ch, I should not have come here to see you!** she 
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half cried put, and attempted to stop and turn about; 
but he led her onward, forcefully, yet with apparent 
gentleness. 

And so they passed outside of the building and 
descended to the ground — and they were at the opposite 
side of the museum from where she had entered. 

Near them, within half a dozen paces from where they 
paused again, a taxicab stood waiting. Ethel saw it 
without heeding it. A man lolled listlessly in the driver's 
aeat. Another stood idly a few feet distant, with his 
back turned. She saw them, knew that they were there ; 
that was alL 

The man she had gone there to meet clandestinely 
drew her unresistingly nearer to the cab. If she thought 
about the act at all, it was that they would go on past 
it, turn the comer of the building — and that then she 
would leave him. Almost within reach of tiie taxi he 
stopped her again. 

''Ethel,'' he said, ''for the last tune— and this is the 
last; the very lasi-^will you save me? I love you. I 
want you. I must have you, or — or I am utterly lost 
from this moment. Ethel! Ethel! Won't you have 
pity on me?" 

She trembled inside, and a great yearning to 3o some- 
thing for him welled within her. She reached out im- 
pulsively and laid one hand against his arm. She ad- 
dressed him by his name. She even put the word ''dear" 
before it. "Try to do better; try to be good, for my 
sake," she pleaded. 

"I will," he replied, speaking^ hoarsely. "But you 
must go. You must leave me. If you stay one minute 
longer, close to me, I will go mad with my love for you. 
HereP' 

He turned her around. "Get into this cab. Quick! 
I will send you home — away from me — ^while yet there is 
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time. Get inside, Ethel. For your own sake, leave meP^ 

**No, noP' she exclaimed half resistingly. ''I will 
return as I cam^. I will — ^" 

^Get inside, Ethel. Get away from me now, quickly, 
while I am willing to let you go !" he interrupted. 

Somehow she complied. For some reason she could 
not have explained, she put her foot upon the step and 
permitted herself to be assisted into the taxi. She 
seated herself. She turned to faee him again, to say one 
more kind word before they should part finally, to this 
man who had plotted so deftly against her; and who, 
with all the skill of the fiend he was, had led her inch 
by inch to the point where she appeared to get into the 
cab willingly. 

He stood just outside the door. He bent nearer to 
her as if to say a last word of parting. Ethel waa 
facing him. Her back was toward the opposite door. 

That door opened silently, and quickly. She did not 
hear it. She did not know that it did open, or that 
another man was there who sprang inside lightly, with 
the agility of a cat. 

Those last words of kindness that she would have 
uttered to this man who had been her playmate in child- 
hood, were not spoken. A cry of horror and of terror 
that rose to her lips found no outlet. A towel fell 
across her face. It covered her mouth, her nostrils, her 
eyes. It was pressed rudely against her. A strong 
hand held it so tightly over her face that she could not 
utter a sound. An arm encircled her around her shoul- 
ders, holding her helpless. She could not see; she could 
not cry out in her sudden terror; she could not breathe 
during that moment of horror; she could not struggle, 
'because the arm and the hand that grasped her, held 
ker powerless. 

For one wild instant she thought that the man who 
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had besought her to save him would leap forward to her 
rescue. She was even conscious that he sprang into the 
cab. • • • 

Then she heard the door slam shut. Then the other 
door also. Then his, his hands and arms seized and 
held her, too. 

Then, only then, she understood. 

The horror of it swept down upon her like a black 
cloud. This man was taking her away against her will. 
He had planned it. He had gone there, having induced 
her to meet him, just for that; just to steal her. 

A thousand perils, a million horrors that might be ia 
store for her, rushed upon her in that instant, even as 
the cab lurched forward with a sudden jolt; just as the 
full consciousness of her utter helplessness against those 
men overwhelmed her. Then — 

Unconsciousness graciously overwhelmed her. 

The taxicab wound its way in and out among other 
vehicles while it passed on to the avenue. There was 
nothing about it to indicate that the beginning of a 
great crime had already been committed and that the 
innocent*looking taxicab was bearing a pure and beauti- 
ful yoimg woman bodily away toward the commission 
of unspeakably greater ones. 

Thus did Ethel Branton disappear. Thus did she 
seem to step off of the earth into nothingness — just as 
many another like her has been borne away on the road 
to perdition, disgrace, and death. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A MAN NAMED CRBWS-^ 

Shannon's Jess — Miss Stacejt as she p r e fe ired to be 
addressed — stepped down frmn her pose as Juno for 
Birge Moreau, and crossed to the easy chair behind the 
screen to rest. 

Moreau, with the handles of innumerable brushes held 
under his thumb through the hole in his palette, and with 
another one between his teeth, stepped backward, slowly, 
away from the canvas, viewing it critically under partly 
lowered lids to concentrate his gaze. 

Jess, from her chair behind the screen, studied him 
as critically ; and when at last he took his eyes from the 
unfinished painting and moved over nearer to her, she 
remarked, half lazily, but with a quizzical smile that 
brightened, in a wonderful way, her strong, handsome 
face: 

^^Do you know, Mr. Moreau, sometimes I think that 
maybe you are the greatest unsolved mystery of the 
twentieth century? — ^and that's no joke.** 

'^eaDy?" he replied, smiling back at her and 
dropping upon a chair that faced hers, while he lighted 
a cigarette. 

Tlien he leaned backward, crossed one leg over the 
other knee, and added perfunctorily : ^How interesting. 
Mysteries are always attractive, and if you find me so 
— ^well, that's interesting, too." 

^Aren't you curious about it?" she asked. 
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**Not particularly. Still, since we are on the sxAh 
ject — ^why?'* 

**Crewe," Jess replied briefly. 

^^Crewe?" he repeated after her, raising his eyebrows. 

She nodded. '^That man Crewe," she said. *'None 
other." 

*^He is a saloonkeeper, isn't he — or smnething of the 
sort? I remember him, I think. Oh, yes. In asso- 
ciation with that $81,500 that Branton lost while on his 
way out to the Fells, my country place." He was quiz- 
zing her, and she knew it. . • . But she half started to 
her feet, then relaxed upon the chair again. 

'^Say !" she exclaimed, *Hhat reminds me of something 
else. Mr. Branton, the great — ^" 

^^Wait a moment. Miss Stacey, please. Let's find a 
period to one sentence before we begin another one. 
Just what do you mean by that reference to Crewe— 
and me?" 

**Oh, nothing. It isn't worth mentioning. You're 
about as much alike as molasses and vinegar, but all the 
same, whenever I see one of you, I always think of the 
other. Once I had a hunch that he was you ; but while 
he stood looking at me I called you on the telephone 
and ffou answered. Bring up this subject some other 
time and FU talk about it. But just now there is 
another one that I want to get out of my system." 

'^Indeed. What is it?" 

'TTou just now referred to G. Mortimer Branton— 
the great Branton. He's a pretty close friend of yours^ 
isn't he?" 

"Hardly that, Miss Stacey. Very rich men, like 
Branton, are rarely close friends with anybody. But 
we are friendly — quite so — ^if that is what you mean." 

"Do you know his daughter Ethel?" 
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*^Very Veil indeed. An unusually beautiful girl, and 
118 good as she is beautiful." 

**I know her, too; and she is as good as she is beau* 
tiful. Better — a heap better." Jess was silent for a 
moment and very thou^tfuL Then: **She — ^well, she 
stood for me once when I certainly did need somebody 
to do that very thing. Do you happen to know — that 
is, have you heard that anything has happened to her 
lately?" 

'To Ethel Branton?** 

'TTes.'* 

"Why, no. Why do you ask that?" 

"Oh, nothing much. Maybe it isn't anything, aftes 
alL Maybe Fm just foolish about it. Probably Miss 
Ethel wants to throw out a boost to somebody else like 
me." 

^^iU you tell me what in the world you are talking 
about. Miss Stacey?" Moreau asked. 

*'Sure. Somebody from Mr. Branton's office called me 
on the telephone this afternoon just when I had my 
things on to come here. He said that Mr. Branton 
wanted to see me — me, mind you. *I guess you've got 
the wrong number,' I told him. But it wasn't that. He 
did want to see me — right then, if I could make it. Well, 
I couldn't. I said I had an appointment, and all that, 
and the whole long and short of it is that I am going 
there, to Branton's house, as soon as I leave here." 

"But what about? What is it for?" 

"Search me. That is what has been gettin' in on me. 
I can't make it fit together. It is something about Miss 
Ethel, and that is all I know." 

"But why—" 

"Oh, don't ask me! I don't know." 

"You shouild have told me at once. Miss Stacey. We 
could have postponed this sitting. You n^ay go now, if 
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^/oii think you will find him at home. Did he set an hour 
^rhen he would see you?'* 

'^That clerk said I was to go there just as soon as ever 
I got free from my other engagement. And I was think- 

*Well?" 

"You're middling chummy with G, Mortimer, when 
all's said. What's the matter with your calling him on 
the phone right now, telling him that I'm here, and that 
I'm just starting out to see him — ^and getting a line on 
what it's an about, yourself?" 

The artist, without further remark, went into another 
room to the telephone. Jess darted into the dressing- 
room to resume her street costume. When she came 
out, twenty minutes later, Moreau was standing at one 
of the studio windows, gazing out across the forest of 
high buildings that confronted him. 

^e seated for a moment. Miss Stacey," he said 
quietly. *^he matter is a serious one. I would like 
to talk to you about it before you go to see Mr. 
Branton." 

Jess sank upon a convenient chair. Her face became 
grave also. 

•*Is she — ^is Miss Ethel — sick? Is that why I was sent 
for? You know I — I am real fond of her, if anybody 
should ask you." 

^I am afraid — ^I am very much afraid that it is much 
worse than that," the artist replied. Then, when Jess^ 
instead of answering him, only stared, he added: '^She 
has disappeared." 

Jess sat perfectly still until she had thoroughly 
absorbed the full significance of that statement and all 
that it might mean. Even then, instead of asking 
questions, she siud sharply: 
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*^Go on. I want to see every card In \he deck, Mr. 
Moreau." 

"I can't tell you very much. Her father would not 
go into details over the wire. He insisted upon speaking 
guardedly. I could only read between the lines of what 
he said, and from his manner of saying what he did, that 
Ethel has disappeared and that up to the present time 
they have been unable to get any trace of her. But I 
am going there to see him later. He preferred to talk 
about you rather than of Ethel.'* 

"About me? What did he sav :*bout me?" 

"He knows something — a very little — concerning 
what your former life was. Miss Stacey. He asked me 
if I thought you could help him — and if I thought you 
could be trusted with this secret — ^and if I believed that 
you wofdd help if you could, even though some of yoor 
old associates might be involved." 

"What did he mean by that?" 

"There could be but one meaning, Miss Stacey. He 
did not utter it in words, but I understood. Mr. Bran- 
ton fears — so do I — that his daughter has been 
abducted. He anticipates that the motive would be one 
of ransom, because he is such a very rich man. I fear, 
I have a horrible fear, that even now it may be too late 
for a ransom to save her." 

Jess started to her feet, wide eyed. 

"My God! You don't mean that, do you? Oh, no, 
no, no! Not that ! Not for that sweet girl. Say, what 
did you tell him about trusting me?" 

"That is an unnecessary question, isn't it?" 

"Maybe so. I don't know. I'm going around there to 
see Mr. Branton." 

"Wait a moment," Moreau said as she started toward 
the door. 

"Well?" She turned, with one hand on the knob. 
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**What are jou going to say to him — to Ethel's 
father?** 

^I doB't know. The whole reel hasn't been run o^ff 
yet/' 

^If Ethel has been abducted — ^if you should become 
convinced that she has fallen into the hands of some of 
those red-light scouts — ^if you decide that to be the 
horriUe danger that threatens her, what will you say to 
her father in that case, Miss Stacey? And what will 
you think yourself, no matter what you sayV* 

Jess left the door and returned to the center of the 
room. She bent partly forward toward the artist wheB 
she answered his questions. Her whole manner was tense 
and strained. She spoke rapidly, but, neverthdess, with 
care in what she said. 

^^If Ethel Braiiton has fallen into the hands of — 
Say, how long has she been gone?" 

'^Sinoe yesterday, I gathered. Since some time yester* 
day afternoon." 

^'Well, she wouldn't be safe for an hour with some 
of that bunch of reptiles, and she might be all right for a 
day or two with another sort. She's sitting on the top 
of a loaded mine, and the fuse has been lighted. It all 
depends on how long the fuse is. That is the sice of it. 
That BBi what I'll thinks no matter what I say to Bran- 
ton. But it won't make any difference in the way I'll 
a^i, no matter what I do think or say." 

**How will you act? What did you mean when you 
said that?*' Moreau asked. 

^How will I act? Fll go to see that man Crewe we've 
been talking about." 

**Why?" 

**Whj? Because if there is a man on top of God's 
green earth who can find Ethel Branton, it's Crewe. Oh, 
he^s a crook, all right; but he's a man — and he's a white 
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one, even if he does wear a blotched face and a black 
record. He knows every crook in New York, and they 
all know him, and they are deathly afraid of him, at 
that." 

^^Shall you advise Mr. Branton to see this man 
Crewe?" Moreau seemed insistent on the point. 

**You bet your sweet life I will. I'll tell him to go 
down there with a cold million in each hand, and to 
throw it into Crewe's lap and to say to him: 'I want 
niy girf- I don't care how you get her, only get her 
for me.* Crewe can do it if anybody can. You'd say 
so, too, if you knew him as well as I do!" 

**You will advise him, then, to go and see Crewe?" He 
was still strangely insistent. 

"Yes." 

"I think it will be good advice. Miss Stacej," Moreaa 
replied. 



CHAPTER XX 

THS NEED OF A HEBCUIiES 

BntGB MoKEAV lost no time in taking his own de» 
parture the moment that the studio door had closed 
behind Shannon's Jess. He knew the route that she would 
take to get to the Branton mansion. That short time 
he took at the telephone while she was resuming her 
street costume had been filled advantageously for his 
own hastily formed plans, and, to make use of an 
expression which would have occurred readily enough to 
her, he was going to **beat her to it." 

He summoned a taxi to the Blank Street entrance 
to the building, and when Jess went out he followed soon 
after her and was whirled around comers to the banker's 
home, so that he arrived there a good ten minutes before 
she did. 

Jess, when she came, was ushered into a small room 
off from the library; and when the banker entered it a 
few moments later she was standing before that great 
painting by Guido which pictures the mythological 
struggle between Hercules and the Son of Mother Earth. 

She turned about quickly when Branton entered, but 
her eyes were still introspective with the subject of the 
painting, which had greatly impressed her; more, per- 
haps, because Ethel Branton had once told her about the 
masterpiece and the story it depicted. 

Branton approached her rapidly and stopped. Then 
he bethought himself and offered his hand in greeting. 
Jess pretended not to see it. 

147 
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^Let me talk first, Mr. Branton/' she said quickly. 
"I couldn't even guess why you sent for me to-day, 
unless Miss Ethel was sick or something like that, and 
wanted to see me. Even then I couldn't quite dope it 
out. I came here determined to be my own natural 
self, Mr. Branton, for that is the only way in which I 
can serve you with the best that is in me. . . . Well, 
if I had guessed that Miss Ethel had disappeared, or 
anything like that, I'd have come to you at once; I 
wouldn't have waited. Then, over at Mr. Moreau's 
studio, where I am posing for him, I told him of your 
request, and asked him to phone to you. That is alL 
Now, what is it that you think I can do for you?" 

*^I think possibly that, better than any other person, 
you can help me to find Ethel," the banker replied with 
characteristic directness. 

"Why?" 

**I don't know why — exactly. The thought was, I 
think, instinctive." 

"Shall I help you to get at it?" 

"Please." 

"You knew that Ethel had befriended me and that 
I was grateful. You knew that I had once been a thief, 
and, therefore, that I know the underworld and the 
people of it fairly well." 

"We will say that that is true." 

"And you believe that she has fallen into the hands 
of — of whom and what?" 

"I don't know. I don't know. I dread the worst. I 
fear it." 

"Then, if you fear that, you already have a reasea 
for it which you liave not stated." 

"That is quite true. Miss Stacey." 

"Tell it to me." 

"In a moment. First I wish to be assured that I may 
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depAd upon you that no word of my daughter's disap- 
pesc/ance shall reach the newspapers or the police — at 
ler it, not until I have granted permission." 

**You may depend upon me. But — do you care more 
f ir your social standing than for your daughter?'* 

•*That is a foolish question. I care more for my 
daughter's reputation than for all my worldly posses- 
sions put together." 

"Mr. Branton?" 

-Yes.5^" 

**There is one thing which, if I say it to you, may put 
you more at ease with me. It is this: Ethel Branton, 
your daughter, is, to me, a woman apart from all the 
rest of the world. I love her. If I could restore her to 
entire safety at this moment by giving up my own life, 
or even by thrusting myself back again into that fornper 
life of mine which is worse than death, I would not hesi- 
tate at either sacrifice. Do you believe me, sir?" 

**Yes. May I shake hands with you?" 

**Will you tell me now that reason which you have 
not yet stated which makes you fear that the worst may 
have befallen Ethel since her disappearance?" Jess asked 
as soon as the banker had resumed his seat. ''That un- 
stated reason which led you to believe that I might help 
to find her?" 

"Yes. Last night at eleven o'clock a special-delivery 
letter was brought to me just at the time when I was 
engaged in telephoning anywhere and everywhere that 
I could think of, for news of Ethel. The thought of pos- 
sible abduction had not then occurred to me. Here is 
the short note that came. I will read it to you." 

**No. Let me see it." 

Apparently the note had been written without any 
attempt to disguise the handwriting. It was brief. It 
stated : 
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Be at northeast comer Second Ayenae and Fifteenth 
Street alone at midnight to half past twelve if you want in- 
formation. Bring no money. This is no ransom dodge. 
Yon will be asked to agree to something. Use any public 
hack or taxi. Stay inside of it till spoken to. 

**Did you go there?" Jess asked. 

"Certainly.'' 

"And did you comply with the conditimia?'' 

'•Absolutely. You are the only person who knows 
of the existence of that message." 

"What happened?" 

"Nothing happened. I was driven in my own car to 
Madison Square. I went from there to the place of ap- 
pointment in a hired hack. I arrived at five minutes 
before twelve. I waited until a quarter past one and 
came away. But the neighborhood, the character of 
the message, the fact that somebody who would send 
such a note was informed of my great trouble^ when I 
had told practically nobody — frightened me." 

Jess nodded. 

'•I used to live in that neighborhood myself," she said. 

"I remembered that, Miss Stacey. Ethel told me 
something about it once when she had been to see you. 
.That is why I sent for you." 

"Did it occur to you that perhaps I might be person- 
ally connected with this thing?" 

"Frankly, it did." 

"Do you still have such an idea, even remotely, in 
your mind?" 

"No. I beg your pardon for thinking of it at all. 
But—" 

**You need not, Mr. Branton. Won't you tell me, 
instead, all that you know of the happenings of yester-* 
day?" 

**Ethel went out between two and three — ^about half 
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past two. She had ordered out one of the cars, but she 
countermanded the order. She walked. The footman 
who opened the door for her saw a youth give something 
into her hand at the bottom of the steps. He does not 
know if it was a letter, but thinks it might have been. 
He closed the door and saw nothing more. He thinks that 
Ethel started down the avenue, but is not even sure of 
that much. I felt no particular anxiety concerning her 
until about ten o'clock, although she had never absented 
herself without telephoning or sending a message home. 
By ten o'clock I began to be really frightened. I tele- 
phoned to every place I could think of where she might 
have gone. I sent out messengers. I did everything 
tihat could be done to get trace of her. Then that mes- 
sage came. She went frequently to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This morning I went there myself. One 
of the employees recalled that he had seen Ethel late 
yesterday afternoon, in conversation with a young man 
-r-of whom he could give no description at all. 

^^That, Miss Stacey, is the extent of my knowledge. 
She had, and has had, no love affair of any kind. Of 
that I am positive. Even if there had been one, she 
would not have gone from us in this manner, of her owa 
accord. I am positive of that, too. To-day I have had 
the hospitals, the morgue, the police stations, the rec- 
ords of accidents, and every place and thing that could 
be thought of, searched. There is nothing; there is not 
a sign of her anywhere. I have a great force of de- 
tectives at my command through my association with 
banks and railroads and so forth. I have made use of 
them without stint, knowing that I could depend upon 
iibeir secrecy. Through it all that special-delivery letter 
kept constantly returning to my mind. Then I tiiought 
of you and summoned you. That, Miss Stacey, is the 
whole story." 
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"And your exact thought about her now is — ^what?^ 

^'Ethel has been abducted. Whether in the hope of 
obtaining a large ransom, or because of her personal 
beauty, I dare not try to guess. If she has fallen into 
the power of the scoundrels who traffic in young girls, 
God help her! But even so, I must find her, and I must 
get her back home. But that letter makes me think 
that she may be unharmed, though detained. The writer 
of it wanted me to agree to something. What could it 
have been?" 

Jess shook her head. The banker bent forward. 

'^Her abductors must belong to that underworld 
which you once knew so well," he said. **If they hold 
her for ransom, either in the form of money or in my 
consent to something else, she may be unharmed. She 
must be found, in any case. Will you go back into that 
world you have left, and search for her. Miss Stacey ?'^ 

^^I will seek her with my whole heart and soul in the 
effort,'* Jess replied, rising. She turned toward the 
Guido and added: "It will be a struggle like that one. 
Ethel has fallen into the power of the Son of Mother 
Earth, and you need a Hercules to lift his feet from the 
ground and throw him. There is such a Hercules, Mr. 
Branton. He is a man named Crewe. Mr. Moreau will 
tell you how to find him. If anybody can find Ethel 
Branton, it is that man Crewe. I will go to him, too. 
But you go, in person. Go to Crewe." 

« « « 

Birge Moreau entered the room when Jess had gone« 
The banker was pacing slowly up and down it, his 
hands behind him, his head bowed. His face was set and 
hard and cold in the mental effort to face this greatest 
crisis of his life. He realized the absolute necessity of 
entire self-control. He addressed the artist abruptly. 
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^^She advised me to see a man named Crewe— a aatooa- 
keeper — a crook. But I cannot do that, Birge. The 
facts wfll get abroad. The newspapers will get held 
of it.'' 

^^Why did you send for this woman to come to see 
you?" Moreau asked quietly. 

^'Because I have tried to think of every possible 
explanation of Ethel's disappearance, and one of them 
that offered itself was that this former criminal, whom 
she had once befriended, might be concerned in it — ^for 
profit." 

^'And BOW, since you have talked with Shannon's 
Jess?'* 

*^I'd about as soon think that you were mixed up in 
the affair as that she is." 

*^Well, isn't her advice to you worth thinking about? 
The same motive is behind it, apparently, that induced 
you to send for her.** 

'^o you mean that Crewe might be concerned in the 
affair himself?" 

"No. But undoubtedly he is acquainted with the 
men who are." 

"I will think about it, Birge. I haven't decided. I 
must keep it quiet. I must keep this thing away from 
the newspapers. I must do that for Ethel's sake." 

"I imagine that Crewe would be the first one to advise 
that course, Mr Branton." 

"I'll think about it. I wiU think about it," the banker 
repeated. "I did not intend that even you should know." 

"Somebody must know — ^if Ethel is to be found — in 
time." 

The financier raised his head angrily. He wore, 
habitually, the air of anger. Just now it was more pro* 
Bounced than usual. 

"Don't you suppose I know that?" he demanded. "I 
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have already been in conununication with the heads of 
the two greatest detective agencies in the country. They 
are sworn to secrecy, and are at work. Besides that, I 
have my own force of secret agents which I control 
through my association with banks and railroads. I 
have got more men on the case, ri^t now, than the 
whole detective force of New York City could muster. 
Do you advise me to take the police into my confidence?" 

"I will not advise as io that. You miist follow your 
own judgment. Suppose you tell me all that you know 
about Ethel's disappearance? Even I might be able to 
help some." 

"I don't know anything— only this," and he repeated 
in almost the same words the information he had given 
to Jess; and gave him the letter to read. 

At the close of the recital Moreau gave it back with 
the remark: 

"If you do go to see this man Crewe, show him that 
note, and let him keep it for a time, if he wants to. Now, 
about that employee at the museum who saw Ethel in 
conversation with a young man. What is his name?" 

"Gibbons. He's a fool! He just saw her there — and 
saw a man talking to her. He does not know positively 
if the man was black or white. He doesn't know if Ethel 
was in the place five minutes or two hours. He didn't see 
her enter or leave." 

"What about the footman who opened the door for 
Ethel when she left home?" 

For reply Branton rang the bell and the footman 
appeared in response to it. 

**Tell Mr. Moreau about that young man whom you 
saw approach Miss Ethel when she went out. of the house 
yesterday afternoon," he ordered. 

**He wasn't a young man, sir — he was more like a 
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boy. I am not sure that he spoke to Miss Ethel or gave 
her anything — I only thought so at the time/' 

"What did he look like?*' Moreau asked. ^ 

*^WelI, sir, a good deal Uke the sort that you see 
standing at street corners of an evening, using bad 
language^ and all that sort of thing. I closeid the door. 
I didn't even see which way Miss Ethel turned, but it 
was my impression that she went down the avenue." 

**Just a moment, Moreau," Branton said. **You may 
go, Bixby. Now, Birge, I see what you are after. I 
have had a dozen detectives nosing around the museum 
all day. They have not been able to discover a single 
thing. One young woman, *who might have been Ethel,' 
was seen to get into a taxicab with two young men. But 
that young woman got into it willingly and drove away, 
without protest, with two men — and Ethel would not do 
that. It's preposterous." 

"Why do you say, *who might have been Ethel,' as if 
the expression were a quotation?" the artist asked. 

^^Because that young woman answered better than 
others to the description of Ethel that I gave them, as 
she was dressed at the time. Her maid supplied me with 
that description. There were others who entered cabs 
and cars and buses, and who walked away from the 
place, who would have answered to it just as well." 

Moreau left his chair. At the door he stopped. He 
, said: 

"Ethel ordered out one of your cars. Then she 
countermanded the order. Then she left home, walking. 
Somebody spoke to her in the street, in front of the 
house, and, without a doubt, delivered a message. She 
went to the museum. Every attendant there knows her. 
Only one of them saw her. That means that she entered 
and passed out again, almost without pausing. If she 
had remained there long, or had moved about very much 
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while there, others of the attendants would have seen 
her and. ranembered it. She spoke to a young man, and 
Gibbons did not know him, so she must have passed 
through the building and out of it with that young man. 
She disappeared from that moment, so it is l^Lely that 
she was the young woman Srho might have been Etiiel,* 
who entered the taxi with two men. She did it willingly, 
and therefore she must have known, at least, one of them. 
It was not likely one of her regular acquaintances who 
is known to you, for everybody at the museum knows 
your daughter, and knows — ^by sight, at least — ^persons 
who go there with her, or whom she is likely to meet 
there and recognize. If that young woman Srho might 
have been EtheP, was Ethel, if she entered 3ie d&h will- 
in^y and was driven away apparently without protest, 
the act was — ^must have been — the culmination of a plot 
aga^ist her to force her into the doing of that ver j 
thing. 

**Now, if we accept these surmises of mine — and we 
will do that in passing — ^we must seek for a. motive on the 
part of her abductors. This note that was sent to you 
last night repudiates the idea of ransom; but it also 
says quite plainly that your consent to soijoe sort of an 
agreement or compromise is sought and will be de- 
manded. And that suggests, abstractly, matrimony. 
Wait, please. ... In that, we again have a sort of 
assurance of Ethel's temporary safety. Do you follow 
me closely, Branton?" 

"Yes. Go on.'' 

"She could not have been forcibly abducted from that 
locality without attracting attention to the fact ; hence, 
she must have entered the cab willingly ; and hence, the 
girl Vho might have been Ethel', was Ethel. She had no 
idea of any danger threatening her until after she had 
entered the cab. Her companion? A man who was un- 
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known to jron, doubtless, but who was known to her; 
and, therefore, probably an old acquaintance. One of 
chDdhood, of school-days, or something of that sort. . . • 
Has it occurred to you, I wonder, that a large per- 
centage of so-called crooks are recruited from the ranks 
of promising young men who go wrong, who commit 
mistakes, who get into the clutch of the law, who fall 
under the ban of the police ^system' and cannot escape 
from it, who go from bad to worse, and yet who inevi- 
tably retain the instinctive associations of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen? Don't answer now. But let me 
advise you to spend the night in going through the 
small keepsakes, letters, and school-day memories of 
your daughter, which may be found in the sacred pre- 
cincts of her own rooms in this house ; for it does look 
to me as if somewhere in her short past there is a man 
who is responsible for what has happened. And let us 
hope and pray that he has enough gentility left in Uha 
to protect her«" 



CHAPTER XXI 

headquaeter's abvice 

"I HATE to do it, but I guess I*ve got to," was the 
comment that Jess made to herself in an undertone when 
the door of Branton's house had closed behind her. 
"I've got to show my face down at Crewe's. I hate to do 
it, but if I want to see him, it's got to be done — and this 
very night, too." 

"What a pity it is that Branton did not come to me 
at once, instead of letting a whole twenty-four hours go 
past, with nothing accomplished," was the mental com- 
ment of Birge Moreau as he reentered the taxicab at the 
curb. 

Down at police headquarters, one hour later, G. 
Mortimer Branton left his chair beside the com- 
missioner's desk and reached for his hat and cane. Not- 
withstanding his former determination to keep the disap- 
pearance of his daughter a secret, the talks with Jess 
and with the artist had changed his mind in part. He 
had decided, immediately after the departure of Moreau, 
to make the whole affair public. 

The commissioner, the inspector in charge of the 
detective bureau, and two of the best operatives in the 
department, rose from their chairs at the, same time. 

"That is all, gentlemen," Branton said. He was 
composed and calm. "There is no reward too great for 
me to bestow upon the man who will restore my daughter 
to me. Find her for me, if you can. If she lives and 
has suffered, bring her back to me. I will make the man 

1»» 
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who does it independent for the rest of his life, and I 
will bless him and be his good friend to tiie end of my 
days.'' 

The conmiissioner walked to the door with him, and, 
holding it for a moment before he opened it, said: 

'^Thorough publicity is best, Mr. Branton. The whole 
country will be stirred by the news in the morning. It 
is not too late to hope for a substantial clew that your 
daughter, or her abductors, if there were such, may have 
left. I have hope that this department will be able to 
accomplish much. Newspaper publicity, far and wide, 
and the active interest of the police all over the world, 
stimulated by the hope of reward, may result in some- 
thing definite. Let us hope so." 

The inspector, who overheard the last part of hia 
superior's remarks, came forward and passed into the 
corridor with the financier. The latter stopped him aa 
they were about to separate. 

"Can you give me no hope, inspector?" he asked. 

"Mr. Branton, if I reply truthfully, I must tell yoa 
that we have a habit with us, down here, of saying that 
we can do things. But, in my opinion, a big reward is 
the thing — now. If it is big enough, and reaches the 
right quarter, it may serve to stimulate some ^squealer* 
of the underworld. That is the quickest source from 
which we can hope for anything definite." 

"I understand you, I think, inspector?" 

"I mean that if your daughter was abducted by an 
out-and-out crook, or by two or three of them, a reward 
that is big enough might induce one of them to squeal. 
That, in my opinio|i, is your best course." 

The financier bowed his head sadly and was silent^ 
The inspector continued : 

"You have got to look facts in the face, Mr. Bran- 
ton." 
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^I understand you, I think, inspector." 

*^Mr. Branton, would you like me to advise you as a 
man of experience, who forgets for a moment that he 
is a policeman, and remembers only that he is also a 
father?" 

"Please, inspector. Yes, tell me what you would 
suggest." 

"It isn't professional — but it is what I would do, in 
your place." 

"TeU me what it is." 

**I would see — Crewe.** 

"Crewe again. Who is Crewe?" 

The inspector laughed shortly* 

"Even we don't know who Crewe is, or tehat he is, Mn 
Branton. There are some of us down here who think we 
know — ^but we don't. OatensiUy he is proprietor of a 
saloon, and there isn't a more orderly place in the city 
than his. All the same, it is the resort of every class of 
criminal that is known on our records. There is not, it 
is safe to say, a crook in New York, and few outside of 
it, whom Crewe doesn't know. If there is a man on top 
of earth who can find your daughter for you, it is that 
same man Crewe. Take it from me. And please forget 
that / said it." 

"I think I recall the name now, inspector. He was 
concerned in that matter of $81,500 of mine that was 
missing, wasn't he?" 

**He wasn't. His place was. The men that frequent 
his place were." 

**I remember. Will you take me to see him?" 

"I? Hardly. Send him a letter. Call him on the 
telephone and make an appointment with him. Here — 
I'll write down his address for you. It isn't far from 
Washington Square. 60 there yourself, if you like. 
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I'm not sure that it wouldn't be a good plan for you to 
do that very thing." 

**Would it be quite safe for me to go there alone?" 

**Safe? There isn't a safer place in New York than 
Crewe's. There has never been a crime, or even a petty 
theft, conunitted there, since he ran it. You'll be as safe 
in Crewe's as you would be in church. Safer, maybe. 
We pinched a woman last Sunday who was working 
mesh-bags in churches. That same woman wouldn't pick 
up a nickel from the floor in Crewe's place, because she 
woxildn't dare." 

"Do women go there?" 

''Sometimes. They're not welcome. They have to go 
in with an escort, and go out again with the same one ; 
and they have to do the perfect-lady stunt while they're 
there." 

**You think, you believe, do you, that this man Crewe 
can help me?" 

''I believe that if anybody can do it, Crewe is that 
man. But — ^you're not to quote me, Mr. Branton." 

"Certainly not. But I will follow your advice. I will 
make an appointment with Crewe at once." 

For some unexplained reason there was a broad smile 
on the face of the inspector when he returned to his 
desk a few moments later. Branton left the building, 
murmuring: 

"I will see this man Crewe at once. Miss Stacey 
advised it, Moreau advised it, and now the inspector 
advices it.^ 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE SIGHT ICAN 

Midnight at Crewe's. Crewe put out bottle and 
glasses for Detective Holderness as soon as the latter 
had stepped inside of the doorway. Then he leaned 
upon the bar with his hands wide apart, and in the glare 
of the electric lights the blemish on his face showed with 
unusual hideousness. Holderness waved the proffered 
refreshments aside. 

"Pm off the stuff, Crewe," he said, grinninfi;. *T1I 
take a little of your kind to-night." 

^^I had a wireless that you were off the force, too, 
Holdy," Crewe replied, while he changed the character 
of the bottle. **That cry-baby confession of Shaugh- 
nessy's must *a' pretty near got your goat. Didn't they 
have you up on charges?" 

"Sure." Holderness closed one eye in a slow wink. 
"But I saw a friend of mine up-town. Pm all right. 
Them charges'U be forgotten before they're pushed.*' 

Crewe nodded and took a swallow of seltzer. 

"Expensive call, wasn't it — ^that one you made up- 
town?" he drawled. 

Holderness winked with the other eye and changed the 
subject. 

"Come into the back room a minute, Crewe," he said — 
"I want to talk to you." 

"Then I guess you'll have to do it where you stand, 
Holdy. Christy's off duty, and Pm all alone. What 
have you got in your think-bag?" Crewe replied. 

162 
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'^ou said sometliiiig about a wirdess a minute ago. 
Well, Fve got one that's a corker. I wanted to put you 
wise, ihinkin' that mebby you V me could do the act 
together an' rake off the reward. It's goin' to be some 
reward, too. What time'U Christy get back?" 

Instead of replying, Crewe walked around the end of 
the bar in response to a signal from one of the few 
occupied tables in the place, returned with some empty 
glasses, filled fresh ones, carried them back, returned 
once more, washed and wi{>ed the empties with deliberate 
thorouj^ess, and then leaned against the bar with his 
outstretched hands, as before. 

^What's it all about, Holdy?" he asked, as if there 
had been no break in their conversation. 

''It's about the big fellow down-town again," the officer 
replied. •*Branton." 

"Has he been losing another stuffed envelope?" Crewe 
inquired. 

*^o. He's lost something this time that's worth a 
heap si^t more'n any stuffed envelope you ever dreamed 
about, Crewe. That eighty-one-five wasn't a roe-egg in 
a shad compared with this thing." 

••Wa'n't, eh? What has he lost now?" 

''His girL" 

"His daughter. She has been gone since yesterday." 
"Do you mean to tell me, Holdy, that the cops have 
been looking for G. Mortimer Branton's daughter since 
yesterday, and that there hasn't been a word about it 
in the papers or anywhere? Come down off the perch — 
you're too higji up." 

"Cops Bothin'! Fm about the only cop in New York 
that knows a thing about it yet. The old man has kept 
it as still as a stuffed mummy. But all the same he's 
had about a thousand men, more 'r less, lookin' for her. 
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They've scraped the edges of things all the way froia 
Dan to Beer-sheeby — and then some. There's been the 
quiet tip to each and every man that's worked on the 
case to-day, that success would mean an independent 
fortune, and that blabbin' an* squealin' or givin' up the 
news about it would mean good night for the guy that 
done it. The old man has had the Pinks and the Hot 
Ones and all the big private agencies workin' overtime, 
and there ain't a damn one of 'em that's turned up so 
much as a smell-in. That girl just stepped into the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and out of it again, an' 
dissolved, without leavin' so much as -a grease-spot to 
track her by. And she's been gone since early in the 
afternoon yestady. That's what gets meV* 

^^Where'd you dig up all this private information, 
Holdy?" Crewe asked, without a change of countenance. 

Then, before a reply could be made, he responded to 
another signal from his customers, served more drinks, 
wiped more glasses and put them away ; after which he 
repeated the question, word for word. 

**I got it all right — ^you needn't worry about that 
part of it,** was the response. ^*The whole snap will be 
given out to-morrow morning." 

^^What was that you said about you 'n' me doing the 
trick together and pinchin' the reward, Holdy? Were 
you thinking that maybe I stole the girl?" 

Holdemess closed that left eye of his again, even more 
slowly than he had done it before. Then he laughed 
aloud. 

•*No," he said. "I had not thought of that. But, 
say, it would have been a great play for you if you hoi 
thought of it — €md done it. Say, Crewe, yoa can shoot 
me if it wouldn't have been like you, all right, if you hoi 
thought of it. No — ^I didn't think of it before. But — it 
wwdd 'a' been like your cheek." 
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^^Like this one." Crewe touched the blemished side of 
his face tentatively. "Maybe it would, Holdy," he 
added quietly. ^^And just about as pretty to look at, 
too.'' 

"Aw, say, Crewe, I didn't mean — " 

^*I know it. Drop it. What's your proposition? 
Let's hear it." 

Crewe waited upon other customers and polished more 
glasses before he could ^ve attention to the answer. 
The interval gave Holdemess ample time to get his reply 
into shape. 

^^I don't go so f ar's to say that any one of your bunch 
is wise to this disappearin' act of Ethel Branton's, but 
what I do say is this : Her goin' off like that was the 
work of the imderworld and not of any part of the world 
she lived in. Being the work of the underworld, it's a 
cinch that some of the bunch that comes in here is 
on speakin' terms with the ones that done it ; and, moreen 
likely, you are yourself. But the ones that done it ain't 
sayin' nothin' 'r doin' nothin' that'll give the snap away, 
not so's you could notice it ; an' the consequence is that 
there ain't nobody wise about it except the ones that 
did do it; and there ain't goin' to be anybody put wise, 
either. And a cop 'r a bull 'r a stool-pigeon will have 
about as much show of diggin' up wisdom as an honest 
patrolman would have of being made inspector." He 
hesitated for an instant and then added : '^All the same, 
Crewe, you can do it.** 

Crewe, without replying, started to pass around the 
end of. the bar to serve more customers. But at that 
instant the door was opened quickly and 6. Mortimer 
Branton walked boldly into the place. 

**For ihe love of Mike, look who's comin' P* 

Holdemess had heard the door open, and turned just 
as Crewe resumed his former position behind the bar, 
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with his arms stretched wide apart and his Bngers 
grasping the inner edge of it. 

Crewe, save for one quick glance out of his eye, made 
no motion whatever. Holderness swung around again, 
facing Crewe as soon as he had spoken. 6. Mortimer 
Branton entered the place alone and approached the 
bar. There was a general stir throughout the room, 
then dead silence. The furtive-eyed folk knew» to a man, 
who the newcomer was. 

Rarely a week passed when the great millionaire's 
picture did not appear in at least one of the daily 
papers; never a day passed when those men did not 
read them. It was part of their stock in trade to do 
that. 

Branton had gone to Crewe's alone in a taxicab. He 
had chosen a late hour of the night because he was better 
able to avoid observation at that time. Remembering 
all that the inspector had said to him, he did not care 
how many denizens of the underworld might see him and 
recognize him. The more the better, he thought; and 
he made his appearance at that psychological moment 
which followed the statement made by Detective Holder- 
ness across the bar to Crewe, in which he had said, '^All 
the same, Crewe, you can do it.'* 

The brain of Detective Holderness was busy indeed 
during the short interval that Branton consumed in 
crossing from the door of .the saloon to the bar. He 
remembered that Branton had seen him and talked with 
him once several months ago. He recalled also that he 
had been told that the financier never forgot a face that 
he had once seen. He decided to seem not to recognize 
Branton. 

The latter approached the bar above the middle of it. 
Holderness strolled down the room to an unoccupi^ 
table, picked up a paper that was there, glanced through 
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it hastily, put it down, and went out upon the street. 
Crewe moved leisurely along behind the bar until he 
confronted Branton, and stood as any other bartender 
might have done who was expectantly awaiting an order. 

"A pony of brandy and some soda-water, please,'' 
Branton said in a matter-of-fact tone. Then, when a 
bottle had been selected from the back bar and was set 
before him, "Are you Mr. Crewe?" 

^^es," said Crewe. He pushed the neck of a soda 
bottle into the opener and detached the cap, 

**Do you know who I am?'* 

**Every man in this place knows who you are.** Crewe 
put that bottle down beside the other one. 

"Can you guess why I am here?" 

"I haven't tried — further than to respond to your 
expressed wish." Crewe indicated the brandy by a slight 
gesture. 

"Are any of those men who are here likely to hear 
what I may say to you?" 

"Not if you speak low enough," the saloon-keeper 
answered. 

"I am in great trouble, Mr. Crewe. My daughter 
Ethel has disappeared. She has been gone since yester- 
day. I have made every possible effort to find her and 
have failed. There has been absolutely no trace of her 
found anywhere. I am entirely ignorant of her fate or 
whether she is alive or dead. I have employed what I 
considered to be the best skill obtainable with no result 
whatever. Late this afternoon it was suggested to me 
that you might help me. Can you?" 

"That is rather a blunt question, isn't it?" 

"I am a blunt man, Mr. Crewe. Was I unwise to 
appear here in person?" 

"It does not matter whether you were or not. You 
are here." 
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"Can you help me?" 

"I don't know.'' 

"Will you make the effort?" 

"Pogsibly. Who sfent you to me?" 

'^I am sorry that I cannot tell you that, Mr. Crewe. 
I am under an implied promise not to do so." 

"Very well. Let it go at that. You were at head- 
quarters late this afternoon. I know of only one man 
there who would send you to me, and he would not do it 
officially. If you have come from that person it means 
that you have taken the police into your confidence." 

"I have done more than that. I have decided to take 
the public into my confidence. The morning papers 
will tell everything that is known about the case. There 
is to be no more secrecy." 

"You will scarcely publish the fact that you have 
been here to consult with me, will you?" 

"I would publish the fact that I had consulted with 
the devil himself if it were true — ^and would help." 

Hie faint glimmer of a smile shone in Crewels eyes. 

"You had better go away now, Mr. Branton," he said. 

"But I haven't told you what I will do for you in case 
you can help me." 

^^ou need not tell me. I have not said yet that I 
would try. I will let you know if the necessity should 
arise for another interview." 

"Thank you. I think I understand. You don't care 
to commit yourself. I have a considerable sum of motiey 
with me. Can I leave some of it with you? Shall I send 
you a check? The amount does not concern me, whether 
you use it in rewards or otherwise. I want my 
daughter." 

"I understand you, also." 

"Find her for me. Restore her to me. Pay what you 
like, where you like, and for whatever reason you like. 
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Even agrte to immunity for those who have wronged 
her if that will avail* There is no limit. I want her,** 

Crewe nodded. 

"I will help you if I can," he said. **It may be that 
I can. I don't know. I will try. Please go away now. 
rf I should want anything I will send to you for it.*' 

^I am not to mention having been here?" 

Crewe shrugged his shoulder. *^As you like about 
that. I shall not speak of it." 

**These men who are in the room — " 

^n^heir principal asset is a close mouth." 

'^That man who was here and who went outside soon 
after I entered, will tell of it. That was Holdemess, 
from the detective bureau. He came to my office once on 
another matter." 

^He hasn't gone far. He will come back after you 
have gone." 

**Mr. Crewe, offer these men — offer all the men of 
their world — any sum or sums you please, for infor- 
mation concerning my daughter. I see that you are 
anxious that I should go. Good night. I thank you for 
your patience with me. You will not accept any money 
now, or a check?" 

"No." 

"Could I, perhaps, offer these men who are here, 
refreshments?" 

"I will attend to that, in your name, after you have 
gone. You will not care to drink with them." 

**Why not? Very well. You know best. Good 
night." 

The front door opened just as Branton turned toward 
it. A woman entered. It was Jess, but her manner 
indicated that she wished Branton not to recognize her. 

Branton halted abruptly, boring her with his eyes. 

*'Who is she?" he asked in an aside, of Crewe, deciding 
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that he would accept her cue and would not appear to 
know her. 

''That/' said Crewe, ''is Shannon's JeM. Good ni^t, 
sir.*' 

Branton passed outside. 



CHAPTER XXm 



ON THE I^VBL 



The entrance of Jess created more of a stir in the 
room than the coming of the great Branton had done. 

There had been a time when she was one of their kind; 
but it was generally understood — and as generally 
approved of secretly — that she was "on the level" now, 
and had been so since the passing of Shannon. 

She saw the quick but penetrating stare that Branton 
bent upon her, but gave no outward heed to it. Her 
glance swept upon him and past him precisely as it 
seemed to comprehend in one look, the entire personnel 
of the room. She nodded toward Crewe, being quite 
aware that he disapproved of her presence. Women 
were never welcomed there. They were endured — if they 
were properly escorted, and were quiet and orderly, 

Jess entered the place without an escort, which was a 
distinct innovation and an infringement of the unwritten 
law at Crewe's. She passed down the length of the 
room and seated herself at a table, which was another 
fracture of the custom. She believed that it would bring 
Crewe to her side at once ; and it did. 

"What's on your mind, Jess?" he asked. "It must be 
something heavy or you wouldn't have done this." 

'^It is, or rather was," she replied, smiling up at him. 
Jess was a handsome woman, and her smile was a wonder 
when she chose to render it so. "I came to find out if 
you had heard the news, Crewe. I got my answer when 
I opened the door." 

171 
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^Where did you hear it?" he asked coldly. 

^From the man I once thought was your double," she 
replied^ with steady gaze fixed full upon him. ^Not that 
you look particularly alike, although — " 

^^We couldn't with this, Jess." He touched the Uen^ 
ish on his face and smiled. She continued as if there 
had been no interruption: 

'^Althou^ you mi^t be brothers at that; and when 
you smile, as you did just now — Well, you make me 
wonder. That's all." 

Customers were rapping for him. He went behind the 
bar to serve them. Christy, his bartender, entered while 
he was there and put on his apron. After a time Crewe 
returned to Jess. ' > x^ 

^ never had a brother, Jess ; that is a truthful reply 
to your surmise," he told her, standing directly in front 
of her and looking down with a not unkiAdly light in 
bis eyes. **Who is the man?" 

^^Don't you know? I thought you did. Moreau, the 
artist. Say, Crewe, are you playing me? I'm some 
difficult if I've got a puzde to work out. I told Mr. 
Moreau, once upon a time, that I thought he was you. 
And once you heard me telephone to him when I thought 
you were Moreau. He answered, all right, and I — weQ, 
I tucked the incident away iii my memory for future 
reference. Gret me?" 

^So the artist told you the news, did he?" Crewe 
ignored her questions and inferences, and his manner 
was as if he regarded them as triviaL *^When?" 

^*To-day — this afternoon. I'm a full-fledged model 
now. He found engagements for me with other artists. 
I was Medea this morning, and Juno this afternoon. 
To-morrow I'm to be Minerva for a whole class. It's 
good pay, too." 

^^Glad to hear it, Jess. That ought to be reason 
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enough for your not coming down here, eren if there 
weren't plenty of others. You can't swim in muddy 
water without swallowing some of the dirt.** 

**0h, I know that I busted your rules when I came 
in! I won't stay long. I wanted to talk to you." 

"About this news you have referred to?" 

"Sure!" 

**I understood that it wasn't to be published till 
morning." 

**0h, Branton talked over the phone with the artist 
this afternoon! That's how I got it. Somebody must 
have sent Money-Bags to you; he'd never have made it 
on his own hook. YiTho sent him?" 

"He didn't tell me that himself." 

"I see." She nodded her head wisely. "I'm on." She 
smiled up at Crewe again. "He must have gone to head- 
quarters. The inspector thinks that the bulls can't 
work out this little fifteen-puzzle, eh? Well, they can't. 
That's a cinch. Maybe if he had you and me over there, 
Crewe, he could do something." 

"What was your idea in coming down to see me to* 
night, Jess?" Crewe was still standing. To seat hiinself 
beside her would be to invite her to remain, and he did 
not want her to do that. 

"I had a hunch that you'd help me find that girL She 
was good to me once. I want to find her — ^that's all. 
And I want you to help me. You know, and I know, 
that there ain't but one man in New York that can find 
Ethel Branton, if she is to be found at all. Are you 
going to take on the job?" 

"I haven't decided, Jess." 

"Oh, stop the whirligig! You decided before Branton 
had finished asking the question. You needn't tell me if 
you don't want to. I know the answer now. Say» 
Crewe P' 
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"WeUr 

^^I saw Holdy outside tryin' to hide himself in a door- 
way, just before I came in. Has headquarters put that 
guy wise, already?" 

^^Is this a pumping-match, Jess? There he comes 
now. You'd better ask him, hadn't you?" 

Jess laughed lightly and amusedly. 

**Holdy is about everything that isn't a man," she 
said. "He's a four-flusher, a double-crosser, a grafter, 
and a bigger crook at heart than ever Brian Shaugh- 
nessy was when he played Shannon. Only Holdy ain't 
got the sand. Ask him? Sure! Send him over to me. 
I'd like to talk to him." 

"I want you to go, Jess ; and go now." 

**Why? I'm respectable, ain't I?" 

"That's the principal reason. You're on the level 
now, and I want you to stay so; and you can't stay so 
if you mix it up with the bunch that comes here, no 
matter what your purpose may be. You've done time as 
a forger ; you've been something of a ^dip,' and your pic- 
ture and thumb-prints are on record. But you're living 
straight now, and the bulls are leaving you alone. They 
won't if you come here. You know that. They'll begin 
to hound you; they'll touch you for graft, and if you 
don't give up they'll frame something. Before, you know 
it you'll be back right where you were. You don't want 
to get back there — do you, Jess?" 

Jess stared at Crewe in open-eyed amazement before 
she answered. Then: 

"Say, Crewe, old Branton himself ain't got a wad big 
enough to make that play with me. If you knew the 
clear joy of being strictly on the straight and narrow, 
you'd be for climbing on board yourself. You 
needn't give yourself any nervines for this uneasi- 
ness about me. Fm anchored to that level spot 
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so tight that the Uniteid States Treasury couldn't 
pull me off of it. • . . Holdj's coming this way. I'll 
duck in a minute. ^Hello, Holdy ! You must have paint 
on your clothes, you was huggin' that door so tight when 
I lamped you three houses above. Doing the special- 
guard act for his nibs with the long bank-roll?" 

"What're you doin' down here, Jess?" Holderness 
demanded gruffly, pulling out a chair and seating him- 
self, not ill-pleased by the inference that he had been 
acting as special body-guard for the great man. "Give 
us a drink, Crewe? What'U you havt, Jess?" 

"Crewe doesn't keep what I want, and you couldn't 
buy it if he had it," she replied, rising. She started 
away, but Holderness put out a hand and caught her by 
the arm. 

"Here, youP' he said roughly. ^TTou ain't answered 
my question yet. What are you doing down here at 
Crewe's, anyhow? What's the answer?" 

Jess wrenched her arm free from his grasp. Her 
eyes blazed. She partly raised one hand as if to strike 
the man, thought better of it, and withheld the blow. 
Then she laughed, turning her back upon Holderness as 
he jumped to his feet. 

"Gee!" she said, addressing Crewe. "I wonder what 
I've been exposed to now? I'll have to rip out that 
sleeve and burn it. Disinfectants wouldn't touch the 
microbes he's left on it. Good night, Crewe." She 
extended her right hand, and Crewe took it. "You get 
word to PoDy, will you? If it's true that she's sick and 
needs me, let me know. I ain't forgot old times." 

It was pure fiction about "Folly," of course, and waa 
invented only as an explanation of her presence to sat- 
isfy Holderness; and she had used the first name that 
came to her that was associated with other times. 

Crewe understood and replied with a nod of his head. 
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Jess turned towaid the door. Holdemess took one 
step forward as if to intercept her, bat he caught 
Crewe's eyes fixed upon him and stopped* Then he sat 
down again. 

^'Bring me a drink, Crewe," he said. ^1 want to talk 
to you.** 

Jess moved slowly through the room^ nodding to old 
acqiiaintances here and there. She felt bold and defiant. 
The sight of Holderness and contact with him had 
roused something within her that had been dormant, for 
she sincerely hated the man. 

Half-way to the door she signaled to a young man at 
one of the tables, and when he came forward in response 
to it, said: 

^'Take me to the car, Jimmie. Fm too young to be out 
alone at this time of night." 

Detective Holderness watched them go out together 
with an ugly scowl on his face. 

"At it again, is she?" he said to Crewe. ^'Groin* out 
with that dip. I guess it won't be much of a job to send 
her away." 

"Holdy"— Crewe bent just a trifie forward— «it 
wouldn't be safe for you to frame anything on Jess. 
Don't forget thatr 

"What are you going to do about it, Crewe? About 
that Ethel Branton business, I mean. That's what 
brought the old man here to see you, ain't it?" Holder- 
ness changed the subject with an abruptness that was 
characteristic. Then, before Crewe could reply, "How 
much did he offer you? How much cash did he leave 
with you? Don't forget that there's a look-in comin' 
tome." 

Crewe permitted him to finish. Then, very quietly: 

**There won't be any look-in coming to you, HoMy." 

"What? What's that?" 
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Crewe <iid not reply. He did not change his ex- 
pression saTe that possibly his eyes were harder, his lips 
a trifle more relentless in their lines. He turned his back 
upon Holdemess and walked swiftly and softly — as he 
always idid — to the narrow space behind the bar, ^^anc- 
ing toward the clock and striking a bell that was on the 
rear shelf. 

At every occupied table the customers rose in their 
places. Tlie stroke of the bell was the signal for closing, 
and they know by experience that there was no appeal 
from it. 

Some of them left the amounts they owed on the 
tables. Others, who were broke and had credit, called 
off the sums to Christy as they passed out. Two or 
three stopped at the bar long enough to receive change. 
Holdemess alone remained seated. Crewe glanced to- 
-wBard him #ut of the corner of his eye. Then he passed 
around the end of the bar to the front door, which he 
threw wide open. 

'^Count upy Christy," he said; and unbolted the top 
and bottom of the other half of the door, which he 
opened also. 

HolderBOSs came to his feet instantly. 

It was one thing to sit at a table in Crewe's place 
with the doors closed — quite another matter to do so 
after the closing hour and with the doors wide open, so 
that he might be seen and reported, for Holdemess stood 
none too well with the inspector of that district, who 
was known to be honest. 

He moved rapidly toward Crewe, who lingered in the 
doorway, but who stepped just outside when he heard 
the officer approaching. Holdemess was glad of that. 
He much preferred to talk outside, where he would 
be entirely justified in being seen. But he was angry, 
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for he knew that the saloon-keeper had thrown open the 
doors purposely to be rid of him. 

"What the hell do you mean, Crewe ?** he demanded 
truculently, stepping past him. 

Crewe moved swiftly backward. He closed one of the 
door-halves and shot the bolts into place at top and 
bottom with hand and foot* 

"Call around to-morrow, Holdy," he said, and shut 
the other half of the door and locked it, fairly in the 
face of the police officer, who wheeled around, too late 
to interfere. It was incredible how swiftly Crewe could 
act when he chose. 

Holderness banged upon the door with his fists. He 
was furious. 

"Douse the glims, Christy,*' Crewe ordered. "You 
can turn them on again in a moment and admit our 
friend if he wants to come in. You can entertain him 
while you finish counting up. I've got to go out." 

The lights in the place went out. 

While one might have counted ten quickly they 
remained so. Then they flashed on again, and Christy 
went around to the door and opened it, for Holderness 
had not stopped pounding for admittance. 

"Say ! If you hadn't opened that door, I — ^" Holder- 
ness stopped. He glared around him. 

"Gone, has he?" He followed Christy to the end of 
the bar and leaned his elbows upon it. "What in helen^ 
blazes is the matter with you guys anyhow?" Christy 
made no reply. "Where'd Crewe go?" 

"Oh! him? The shufTer of his air-o-plane was waitin', 
sarge, an' the boss had to hurry." Christy turned and 
put out bottle and glasses. "What'U you have— - 
same?" Then he gave his attention again to the cash' 
register. 

Holderness was not sparing in the drink he swallowed. 
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Afterward he walked to the door. Fram there, hold- 
ing it open, he called back : 

*'Good night, Christy. Tell Crewe that I called back, 
will you? luid that I want to see him to-morrow. Tell 
him, too, that he wants to see me to-morrow — bad! He 
doesn't know it, mebby, but you tell him. It's im- 
portant. Don't forget." 

Christy heard the door bang shut anid grinned con- 
fidentially at the cash-register. Presently he remarked 
to the same unresponsive but sometimes noisy article: 

^^How ever the cops down in the big stone house can 
stand for that gink, gets my goat — horns, hoofs, an' 
irhiskers! An' that is no merry jest, neither!" 

Several blocks away, a few minutes later, a man sidleA 
swiftly into a doorway he was passing and stood in the 
deeper shadow of it for a time, watching warily up and 
down the thoroughfare. Presently, with no more noise 
than a flitting shadow would have made, he climbed the 
stairs to the top of the house, and paused when he dis- 
covered the gleam of a light through a neglected crack 
under a door. Gliding forward, he scratched upon the 
door by drawing his thumb-nail several times across it. 

There was a moment of silence after that. Then the 
door opened less than an inch, and without sound; and 
the man outside said : 

'^It's all right, Jimmie. Open up!" Then he passed 
inside. 

**Crewer* the occupant of the room exclaimed. 

**Sure, Jimmie. Who did you expect?" the saloon- 
keeper replied, and seated himself on the edge of the 
bed while the man called Jimmie closed and fastened the 
door. He was a young man, and a good-looking one, 
with more the air of a college student than of what he 
really was — a pickpocket. 

**I wasn't expecting anybody; least of all, you," he 
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Miswered his questioner not ungraciously aad with per- 
fect ease of manner. It was easy enou|^ to see that he 
had not always been a resident of the nether world. He 
lighted a cigarette and pulled f orwarid a chair. ^I don't 
suppose this is a call of ceremony, Crewe, What is it?" 

^^Business, Jimmie. You left my place to-night with 
Jess. She asked you to go with her. Why?" 

*^She said she was too young to be out alone so late/* 
the younger man replied, grinning. 

Crewe made no response. He stared steadily and 
without change of expression. It was as if he had not 
heard the reply to his question and still waited for it. 
And Jimmie forgot to grin. Then he fidgeted. Pres- 
ently he blurted out: 

^^You can search me, Crewe! If you can figure out 
what she was after, you're welcome. She didn^t talk 
anything but ancient history, and only a little of that. 
I was never any good at ranembering dates." 

**What did she want to know, Jimmie?'' 

^^Just the names and present locations^ and occu- 
pations of the bunch that has been working for me for 
the last two or three monilis. It is a rattling good 
mob, too, Crewe. The best ever. But the slickest and 
best one of the lot is as good as dead. That's Polly 
Burch. You remember her?" 

Crewe nodded. 

"Is she sick — dying? Is that what you mean?" he 
asked. 

^^She was, the last I heard of her. I shouldn't wonder 
if she's croaked by this time. I slipped her a hundred 
the last time I went to see her, and I sent her another 
about a week ago. I haven't heard anything about her 
since. She was Spread-Eagle's girl. They was goin^ to 
be married, once." 

"Jess did say something to me to-night about her 
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being rery sick and needing help," Crewe remarked, 
meditativelj, 

"She did? That's funny.'' 

"Why?'' 

^^I thought she spoke as if she hadn't known anything 
about it, when I mentioned it. Anyhow, she said she 
would go and see Folly the first thing in the morning." 

^^Stringing you, likely. Jess always was a kidder. 
What was she asking you about the mob?" 

**Nothing much. Somebody she knows got touched 
for a sparkler up at the Art Museum yesterday after- 
noon. Sbd seemed to think that maybe the Spread- 
Eagle was working that neighborhood alone and might 
have got it, I think that he and the Con did go up that 
way somewhere about two o'clock. But I wasn't certain. 
I haven't seen the Spread since then. He had a date 
to meet me, too, last night, and he didn't keep it. He 
was in cme of his tantrums all day yesterday, and he 
isn't safe to have around when he's in one of his ugly 
moods." 

"Oh, I see! Never mind. I didn't know but it might 
have been something else she was after. Jess is on the 
level now, you know. Her showing up to-night was a 
surprise aU around, I guess. I knew that she came out 
with you, and I was curious." 

'^I guess you thought that maybe she wanted to get 
back into the game — eh?" 

Crewe shrugged. ^Tossibly. And I would not want 
her to do that. She is a good girl now, and I want her 
to stay so." 

**You ought to start a mission-house somewhere, 
Crewe." 

"Possibly I will. I have been thinking about it. Any- 
how, I am i^ad to know that it was nothing more impor- 
tant than lost property that Je^s was after. What 
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made her think that the Spread might have been the one 
to pinch the sparkler?" 

^You can search me, Crewe. There are always good 
pickings there, late in the afternoon, for the right kind 
of dips, Crewe." 

Crewe nodded. *^It's dangerous, though. Not enough 
people. No crowds. Too risky." 

'^Not for the Spread-Eagle, if he was there. He could 
get your leather away from you in the middle of an open 
field when the sun was shining, and never rasp your 
cuticle in doing it, either." 

"These are very decent quarters of yours, Jimmie," 
Crewe said, rising. "Good night." 

"I wonder what in thunder he was after?" Jimmie 
asked himself when Crewe had gone. ^^There's some* 
thing doing. I wonder what." 

Then, notwithstanding the hour, he, too, went out. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HEEMES WAS A THIEF 

Betimes, the following morning, Jimmie rang the bell 
at a door in Herkimer Street. He knew, when the woman 
of the house opened the door, that he had arrived too 
late. Her eyes were red with weeping. 

She had paid the last tribute to an erring daughter 
who had passed through the various stages of so many 
young and promising lives, which begin with the so- 
called dancing academies, which graduate from the 
turkey-trot and bear-hug to bad company, and fre- 
quently to prison sentences; and this one, like many 
another before her, had gone home to die. 

^*Fm sorry," he said when he had taken his seat. And 
he was. The woman who faced him knew nothing of his 
manner of living. He talked with her a few moments, 
then rose to go away. Folly, the mother informed him, 
had passed away the preceding day. Several of her 
acquaintances had heard of her illness too late to see her 
alive ; among them Mrs. Shannon, who had called early 
that morning. 

**Anyhow,'' he thought as he boarded a car for Park 
Row, "Jess didn't get anything from me that did her 
any good. Neither did Crewe. But what were they 
after? That is the question that gets my goat. The 
question of what became of Ethel Branton doesn't con- 
cern me; but it's a copper-riveted cinch that there is a 
whopping big graft somewhere in this business, or Jess 
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and Crewe and that slab-faced Holderness wouldn't have 
been so hot-foot on the trail." 

Jimmie remained in a brown study all the way to New 
York, but the puzzle became only the more complex the 
more he liiought about it. 

By devious methods of questioning, whidi occupied 
the hours between one and three that afternoon, Jimmie 
finally settled upon three artists' names, any one of 
whom might belong to the creator of Juno where Jesa 
was posing as model. They were all three located in the 
same building in Blank Street; two of them on the top 
floor and the other one just beneath. It being easier to 
walk down a fli^t of stairs than up it, Jimmie went 
directly to the top, studied the two names that were on 
doors nearly opposite each other, believed himself inor 
pressed by the euphony of the name Birge Moreau (for 
Jimmie, being college bred, admired euphony), and 
pushed the button. 

Moreau opened the door in person, and he wajs alone. 
Jimmie entered the studio, alertly observant. 

"I imagine there isn't much show for my talents here,** 
Jimmie said, returning his gaze to the artist's face and 
scrutinizing it with his own shrewd eyes. **You see,*' 
he went on when Moreau raised his brows inquiringly^ 
"my cash capital is running low. I never did much 
work. I don't like it, frankly. You use men for models 
sometimes, don't you?" 

"Surely — when I need them. Did some one send you 
to me?" 

"No. I just came. I picked out three names in this 
building. Here they are as I wrote them down," and 
he exhibited a slip of paper. "I am a novice. I have 
never posed. But one might learn, I suppose. And it's 
easy, isn't it?" 
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^Not particularly. Unfortunately, I am not in needt 
of a male model just now." 

"Sorry .'* Jimmy left his chair. **You coddn't 
direct me to an artist who is in need of one, could yoil?" 

"I do not happen to know of such a one.'' 

Jimmie turned leisurely about, viewing the convasea. 

"That is a perfectly ripping figure, if you'll permit 
me to say so, Mr, Moreau," he said presently. **What 
is itr— a *Juno'?" 

The artist was lighting a cigar anil did not reply at 
once; but, as if he appreciated the implied compliment, 
he crossed to the cords of the sky-light and adjusted the 
curtains for a better view. Then: 

**Yes. I am glad you like it. Won't you be seated 
again? Unless you are in haste." 

"Haste? I was never in a hurry in my life. Really, 
Mr. Moreau, that is a very striking subject. Your 
model for it must be an unusual woman. It's a pity that 
you haven't something in mind for which I could pose. 
Honestly." 

Moreau half closed his eyes, regarding the picture. 
Then he replied: 

"I have been thinking of doing a Hermes." He 
wheeled suddenly. "You might pose for that. I think 
you would fill the requirements." 

"Do you— really?" 

"Yes. Hermes was a thief, you know. Er— you 
might not like that. Eh? What?" 

Jimmie could only stare in reply. He was not 
troubled by modesty, even concerning his own qu^tion- 
able talents. He continued to stare at Moreau only a 
moment. Then he dropped back upon the chair and 
laughed aloud. 

"You got roe, didn't you?" he said. **I wonder how? 
You're not a ^buU.' I don't seem to remember you, al- 
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though there is a faint trace of something familiar about 
you at presents May I smoke?" 

Moreau nodded. He was silent a moment. Then: 
**Artist8 are close observers,'' he said. "It becomes 
second nature to them to study faces. They are always 
seeking new lines of expression — for there are just as 
great a variety of expressions as there are many faces 
to depict them. I have a habit of not forgetting a face 
that I have studied. Sometimes, if I happen to be shy on 
an expression that I want, I visit the rogues' gallery. 
Possibly that explains the present circumstances." 

"It might." Jinunie the Dip was entirely self-pos- 
sessed. *^Did you get the name as well as the face wh^nt 
you copped mine?" he asked. 

"More than likely I paid no attention to the name." 
**I'm called — down there — ^^ Jimmie the Dip'." 
Moreau did not appear to be interested. He accepted 
the information as if he had not heard it. But he cast 
an appreciative glance toward the "Juno" and re- 
marked : 

"You came here to find out something in connection 
with *Juno,' eh? The address of the model, perhaps. 
I might give it to you if you told me exactly why you 
happen to want it. Only — and don't forget that I aim 
a close observer of faces — it would have to be the truth." 
Jimmie leaned back in his chair, squinting his eyes 
while he fastened them upon the unfinished painting. 
Then he thrust a hand into one of his pockets and 
brought forth a half-dollar, which he balanced upon the 
second joint of his flexed index finger, with the end of 
his thumb caught underneath it. 

**Tails," he said, and flipped the coin into the air* 
It fell to the floor between them. Moreau peered at it 
and smileid broadly. 
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**Tails it is,** he announced. "Well, Jimmie the Dip, 
what about it?" 

••That means, Mr. Artist, that I'm going to give you 
the straight truth about my coming here to see you — 
on one condition: That you don't put any of the bulls 
down at headquarters wise to torday's proceedings. 
What's the answer?" 

••You're on. Go ahead — ^if you think you can trust 
me. Otherwise — ^" He jerked his thumb toward the 
door. Jimmie replied without hesitation: 

••I don't know just why, Mr. Moreau, but Fd take 
your word for any agreement you would make. Pm 
something of an observer myself. So here's the yarn. I 
suppose you read the papers this morning, didn't you?" 

•*Yes." 

••So did I. One of them. What I saw there put me 
wise to a few things that happened last night.* Mr. 
Moreau, did you ever hear of a man named Crewe and 
of his place below Washington Square?" 

••Yes — to both questions." 

••I was there last night. G. Mortimer Branton blew 
In and chewed the rag with Crewe. Then he drifted. As 
he was going out, Shannon's Jess, your model for the 
•Juno,' jumped into the spot-light. Wait a minute right 
here. I want to say that Jess is on the level now and 
living strai^t. Fm mighty glad that she is making an 
honest living, and I wouldn't say a word against her for 
old G. M. B.'s bank-roll. Get me? This isn't any game 
of •knock' so far as Jess is concerned." 
. •*Yes, I understand." 

••She talked Crewe's ear off, too. Then Holderness 
came in. You don't know him, of course. For your 
enlightenment 111 say that he's a crooked cop. He could 
give me cards and spades and big and little casino and I 
wouldn't have a look-in at that. Whether he was mixed 
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up in the general confab, I don't know. Anyhow, Jess 
beat it as soon as he showed up and wigwagged me for 
a talkfest as she went out. Does this interest you, Mr. 
Moreau?'' 

'*It does; yery much indeed." 

^'If you can tell me why I am giving it up to you, I'll 
buy. However — ^^ 

^I expect that you have been puzzled since then, and 
wanted a confidant." 

'Tossibly. I'm not much given over to confidences^ 
just the same. I took Jess to the car. She gave me a 
song and dance about a friend of hers who lost a spark- 
ler — ^that means a diamond — two days ago, and she 
wanted to know about the people who were working with 
me at that time. You see, she seemed to think that two 
of them had been in the neighborhood she was curious 
about. Got that?" 

"Very clearly. Yes." 

^^I don't suppose I would have thought any more 
about it, even after reading the paper this morning, if 
Crewe hadn't butted in, too, after he closed up. But it 
was plain that he wanted to know what Jess was after 
and that I told him something that satisfied him. I 
couldn't guess what it was — until I saw the paper this 
morning." 

**Then you understood, did you?" Moreau asked. 

**Well, you can call it that. I'd put it the other way 
around. But I could see the direction in which the 
weather-vane was pointing. Now, Mr. Moreau, it is 
plain that Jess and Crewe were both after something 
that I knew and that I didn't know I knew, and don't 
know yet that I know. That statement is a little ImK 
Irish, but it is middling clear at that. Jess forgot to 
tell me where she is living now. I came here to try to 
dig her address out of you. I found that a can of yegg- 
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man's sdup wouldn't open you up unless you wanted to 
be opened. But I would like to hold a stance with Jess, 
if youll give me her address. That's the whole tale.** 

•*Oh, no, it isn't." 

**It's all that would interest you." 

^^Indeed, it is not. Why not tell me the whole story, 
since you have related part of it?" 

Jimmie was silent. 

^^Have you an idea that you can do something to 
assist in the search for Miss BrantonP" Moreau asked 
him. 

**I don't know. That's what I want to find out. Jess 
seems to think I can. Crewe appears to have the same 
hunch. I don't see it myself, but you can bet your sweet 
life that I want to see it badly if it's so." 

"Why?" 

'l^ok here, M^. Moreau. Fm a crook. You're on 
the level. I've got a prison record and I'm what you 
called me by implication a little while ago — a thief. You 
are a gentleman. But I'll tell you this much : Old man 
Branton's appearance at Crewe's last night and the 
actions of the three others I have named afterward 
indicate very plainly to me that there's a big bank-roll 
somewhere in this business, and I want my slice of it." 

Jimmie leaned forward and gazed at Moreau ear- 
nestly. 

^If I can help to find Miss Branton I want to do it 
with my eyes open, and I don't want to be led to it blind- 
folded. I won't drink when I get to the trough in that 
case. I had four people with me that day. It's a horse- 
hair-riata cinch that one or two of them know something 
that Jess and Crewe want to find out." 

Moreau nodded. "Go on," he said. 

**Well, if any one of that bunch did know anything 
it was Sptead-Eagle, or Peter the Con. If they did 
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know anything about Miss Branton that day that 
would be of value to anybody, now, I am the guy that 
can find it out." 

"Why don't you do it, then?" 

^^That is precisely what I am coming to." 

"Well?" 

"If Peter the Con does know anything, / happen to 
know that there are only two living humans on earth who 
can get it out of him." 

"And you are. one of them, I suppose?" 

"I am one of them." . ., 

"Who is the other one?" 

"You don't really expect me to answer that question^ 
do you, Mr. Moreau?" 

*^It isn't really necessary that you should do so, is it?" 
the artist replied by asking another question. "It would 
seem to me that you have already replied to it. Accord- 
ing to your own statement it must be the man who waa 
with him that day. What is his name? Remember^ I 
can easily find out if you decline to tell me." 

"He's got a list of names as long as your arm, Mr. 
Moreau," Jimmie replied, smiling. **Say, you're a wise 
guy all right. Things don't get past you on the gallop. 
I am doing some swift thinking right now, while I keep 
my mouth going, and — well, I'll play this game exactly 
as I started it when I flipped that coin ; cards face up, 
on the table." 

"That is the best way— with me, Jimmie," Moreau 
replied quietly. 

**Very well. We call him ^Spread-Eagle.' Never mind 
why. That isn't important. You'll understand the 
title if you ever happen to get up against him," 

"Good. Now let me see if I understand the situation. 
According to your deductions, Ethel Branton, on the 
afternoon of her disappearance, was probably seen and 
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recognized by one or more of your associates. Follow- 
ing your line of thought, Jess, Crewe, and others be- 
lieve that they might have seen something, or have known 
something which would help to explain the mystery. 
They may even have seen and recognized the abductors, 
if there were any. You believe, from what Jess said to 
you, that Peter the Con and Spread-Eagle might be able 
to give us valuable information if they could be prevailed 
upon to do so, and you fed sure that you are the only 
person who can make them tell what they know. That is 
the size of the matter, isn't it?" 
"Yes." 

''Why did you want to see Shannon's Jess about it?" 
''Because I want my rake-off in the bank-roll — if 
there is one." 

"And you think that she can arrange it for you?" 
"That's how it looks to me, Mr. Moreau." 
"Very good. She is here, now. She has been here all 
the time. She has overheard this entire conversation. If 
you'll take the trouble to turn your head, Jimmie, you 
will see her. So I think I will leave the room while you 
two talk it over," 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE SPIRAL STAIKCASE 

**HsLLO, Jimmie," Jess said when the pickpocket 
turned to face her. '^I was posing when you rapped at 
the door/' She pointed toward the unfinished painting. 
*^I went into the dressing-room and changed while you 
were giving your life's history. My! but you're easy. 
Going, Mr. MoreauP You needn't. I know Spread- 
Eagle a lot better'n Jimmie does. He is probably at my 
flat right now, waiting for me." 

^At your flat," Jimmie murmured. *How would he 
know where to find it, Jess?" 

^*I sent Rat after him. Say, Jimmie, what's your 
hunch, anyhow? Where is the nigger located in this 
fence? What could the Con and Spread-Eagle know 
that would be worth knowing?*' 

'^One, two, three," Jimmie said, smiling back at her 
and ticking the questions off on his fingers as she asked 
them. Then they heard the studio door open and close, 
and perceived that Moreau had left the room. ^'This 
looks to me like a blind alley, Jess — and I'm from Mii^ 
souri ; so, mind your step, when you're getting off." 

"Well, what do you want of me — ^that you ain't got 
already?" 

"Two things, Jess; and I'll trade even." 

"What are they?" 

"You tell me what it was that those two guys might 
have known about that disappearing act, and I'll be 
able to guess pretty close to how and why they knew it. 

19t 
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That's one. You put me wise to the graft in this thing, 
and what my share will be, and I'll turn to and help and 
work under jour orders tp the end. That's two. You 
give up and FU give up. It's an even trade. Take it or 
leave it; only, if you leave it, I'll work alone. Or — I'll 
make a trade with Crewe. What's the answer?" 

"The answer?" Jess laughed aloud. Then she 
crossed to the door and paused with one hand resting 
on the knob. **The answer is — go and see Crewe." 

She opened the door, paused on the threshold long 
enough to utter another laugh, and went outside, closing 
it after her. Jimmie shrugged his shoulders, lighted a 
fresh cigarette, stepped to a mirror to put two or three 
deft touches to his tie, and addressed his own reflection 
in these words: 

"Stung, Jimmie; stung! You have told something 
else that you didn't know you were giving up, and the 
devil of it is you don't know just what it was." 

The door opened again and Moreau reentered the 
studio. He paused just inside of the room and gazed in* 
tently into Jimmie's eyes ; and the look was returned as 
calmly as his own. 

"Jimmie," he said, "when you get it out of your nut 
that you can serve two masters at the same time, and 
equally well, it is possible that you might get a look-in 
at that imaginary bank-roll that you have been talking 
about. For it is imaginary — up to the present moment." 

"What do you mean by two masters?" Jimmie asked. 

"We will call one of them Common Decency, and the 
other one Cupidity. The first one stands for the re- 
covery of Ethel Branton; the second one stands for the 
amount of cash you can make out of the affair without 
regard to how you get it." 

Jimmie nodded understandingly. 

**When you have made up your mind that you will do 
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everyihing in your power to sssist in the search for Mbs 
Branton, without regard to how much or how little you 
may be paid for it — call on me again," Moreau added, 
reaching for the knob of the door. 

''Wait a minute," said Jimmie* ''I donH exactly 
understand your position in this matter, Mr. Moreau. 
Maybe, if you would explain that to me — ^ 

''It is very simple. I am Mr. 6. Mortimer Branton'a 
friend. I know that Mr. Branton will be extremely lib* 
eral with any person who assists him in unraveling the 
mystery concerning the young woman. That is the 
entire situation." 

"But, what I want to know is, where does my bunch 
of dips come in?" 

j "Young man, that is for you to find out. That is pre- 
cisely what I want to know.*' 

"And I've got to work it blind on that deal?" 

"If you work it at all — ^yes. Did you ever play grab- 
bag when you were a boy at school? If you did, you 
know that when you reached into the bag you always got 
something, even if you hadn't the least idea what you 
were getting. There is the bag, Jimmie. My advice to 
you is: Reach inside of it and grab something; and when 
you have done that, bring it to me." 

"It strikes me that I've got to see the bag first." 

'*The bag is the mob that you had with you that day. 
There was Peter the Con, Ike the Jew, Spread-Eagle, 
and yourself. Ike the Jew may know something, but it 
isn't likely. Spread-Eagle and Peter the Con may have 
seen something. It looks to me as if your mob is your 
grab-bag. If that is so, you can't do better thiuai to 
reach into it." 

"Say, Mr. Moreau." 

"WeU?" 
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^'Was anything lifted from Miss Branton that day she 
disappeared?" 

'^Tliat is a foolish question, Jimmie. You forget that 
the young lady has not been seen since that day. If she 
lost any article, say, from her mesh-bag that she carried 
at her wrist, she hasn't been able to tell of it. Possibly 
that is one of the bits of information you may pull out 
of the grab-bag." 

^^I see," Jimmie nodded. ^In effect, you're asking 
me to turn ^bull.' " 

"Oh, no, I'm not." 

**Stool-pigeon, then." 

•*Nor that either." 

Jimmie crossed to the door. He paused there for an 
instant as if to say something more, thought better of 
it^ said **6ood-by, sir," and passed outside. 

Moreau shrugged his shoulders, then listened until the 
clang of the gate at the elevator told him that Jimmie 
the Dip had descended the shaft. 

Then he locked the studio door and passed into his 
own sleeping-room, where he pressed a concealed button 
in the wainscoting and waited. In another moment a 
closet door opened, and Feltner, his valet, stepped into 
the room. 

But the momentary opening of that closet door dis- 
closed a spiral staircase by which Feltner had descended 
from a room above. When the door was closed again it 
was discovered that there was no knob nor latch upon it, 
and it presented the suggestion of being nailed up and 
useless. 

"Going, sir?" Feltner inquired. 

"Yes. And the time of my return is uncertain. Mr. 
Branton will probably call me on the telephone, but I 
have already instructed you how to reply to him. Miss 
Stacey will doubtless do the same, but you know how to 
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reply to her. Follow your general instructions, and da 
not fail to keep me informed of the slightest detail that 
is brought to your notice. Stay in your room overhead 
and stick close to the telephone. You may go back 
now." 

Moreau waited until Feltner had disappeared up the 
spiral staircase and the closet door was closed as before. 

But, in something like half an hour later, he stepped 
into the corridor of the building through another door- 
way than that one which gave upon his studio, and 
walked swiftly toward the stairway. For some reason 
he chose to walk down the many flights of stairs, and^ 
whenever necessary, to linger upon one of them until the 
elevator in ascending or descending had passed. 

Ten minutes later Detective Holdemess entered the 
building at the Blank Street door, and, greatly to his 
astonishment, came face to face with no less a person 
than Crewe. 

"Hello, Crewe P' he exclaimed ; and when Crewe nodded 
in reply and would have passed on the officer stepped 
directly in front of him and demanded: "What are you 
doin' up here?" 

"Me?" Crewe replied. "Oh, Tve been getting in a ton 
of coal for the Prince of Wales." 

**Aw, what's the matter with you? You've been to see 
that artist, haven't you?" 

"No, Holdy, I've been calling upon the Queen of 
Sheba. So-long. See you later." 

Holdemess stood still until Crewe had passed out of 
sight around the corner. Then, without putting his 
thoughts into words — all of them would have been inter- 
rogation points — ^he ascended by the elevator and pres- 
ently rapped lustily upon the door of Moreau's studio. 

Receiving no reply after continued rapping, and feel- 
ing certain that the "artist was there, nevertheless, he 
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descended to the ground floor and entered a telephone 
booth; and when he issued from it a few moments later 
he was shaking his head and muttering: 

**He is there all right, and, of course, he saw Crewe, 
although he denies it. This thing is getting mightily 
mixed up. What Vd like to know is : What cfid Crewe 
want with him, and what the devil did the skipper mean, 
givin' me that steer to go an' see him? An' Crewe ain't 
given to bein' out in the streets at this time of day — 
not so very much. Anyhow, I'll have it out with Crewe 
this night or I'll bust a rib tryin' it on !" 

(It is given only to us to know that it was Feltner, not 
tke artist, who answered Holderness at th« telephone.) 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE COMING OF 8PKEAD-SAOUB 

Ckewe entered his place that afternoon, much earlier 
than was hj^s habit. The knowing ones who saw him 
come in raised their heads, nodded a recognition — and 
wondered what might be "doing/' 

The "morning*' bartender had just gone off duty. 
Christy, Crewe's trusted assistant and manager, was 
still adjusting his apron when the master appeared, but 
at a sign from the boss he removed it, donned his street 
coat, and picked up his hat. 

Crewe took a pad of paper from a drawer behind the 
bar and wrote rapidly upon it with a pencil while 
Christy stood beside him watching what was written. 
No words were exchanged between them in the 
beginning. The penciled words and signs on the 
pa]^r sufficed for the instructions that Christy received. 
He nodded his head several times while it was being done. 
At the end Crewe tore up what he had written and dis- 
posed of the scraps somewhere behind the bar. Then, in 
a low tone, he said : 

"Find aU three of them, if you, can. Steer them over 
here, if you can. And get back as soon as possible with 
that information." Then, as Christy was about to go: 
"I see the Bantam is here. He's a 'squealer.' How did 
you happen to let him stay?" 

"Oh, I thought rd leave you to deal with him. He said 
he wanted to see you. He says that Spread is lookin' 
for him with a gun, an' he wanted to see you first." 
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''AH right. I'm rather glad that jou let him wait. 
Beat it now, Christ^.*' 

The young man to whom they had referred, called the 
Bantam, got up from one of the tables and approached 
the bar as Christy went out. 

"Will you give me a drink, Crewe?" the man asked 
pleadingly. ^Tm all in, and I'm half sick, too. I only 
left the island at one o'clock. I'm stone broke, too.'^ 

''Didn't Christy give you one?" Crewe askeJ. 

"Yes. But I'd like another if you'll let me have it. 
Fm no souse; you know that." 

Crewe put out the bottle and glasses, and he con- 
siderately turned his back while the man helped himself 
to the liquor. 

"Beat it now. Bantam," he said when he turned about 
again to remove the bottle from the bar. "You're not 
wanted here. You know that. Your sort ain't welcome 
in this joint. Didn't Christy teU you that?" 

"Yes. I told him I wanted to stay to see you a 
minute, and he said I could." 

Crewe made no reply to that appeal. He spread out 
his hands against the inner side of the bar in his favorite 
attitude and waited. 

"Say, Crewe, don't turn me down," the Bantam 
pleaded. "Them bulls pounded it outa me an' wheedled 
it outa me an' doped it outa me, too. I didn't know what 
I was saying, an' I don't believe now that I said half of 
what they said I did. On the level I don't. I ain't no 
squealer. I never was accused of it before." 

"What did you want to see' me about?" Crewe asked, 
without making any comment on the statement of the 
other man. 

"That. Just that. I ain't got any other place to go 
but here, and I'm flat broke. I haven't got a soo-markee. 
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and if I should try any of my flints* before Pm more 
to the good than I am now, I'd be pinched before I could 
step onto the ledge." 

^^You was wanting me to stake you, wasn't you?'' 
Crewe asked, without a change of expression. 

"I was hoping you would see it that way, Crewe." 

The blemish-faced proprietor peeled two tens from a 
roll that he took from his pocket and laid them upon 
the bar. 

*^The fact remains," he said while Bantam reaohed out 
for the money, *^that three good men were sent away for 
something they didn't do, because of your day*dreams 
with Marline and Baxter down at headquarters. If it 
was anybody else but those two I'd say that you're lyin' 
to me now ; as it is, I'll give you the benefit of the doubt, 
for even now I'd trust you f urther'n I would them. But 
all the same you're little Mr. Inbad down here, and you'd 
better duck. You know the way out. You can come 
back if you want to when that same three says so." 

Bantam turned reluctantly toward the door. He had 
the air and attitude of one who is being driven from the 
only home he knows. There was dejection in the slope 
of his shoulders, in the way his head hung forward, in 
the way he lifted his feet and put them down again. . • . 
At the third step he took Crewe spoke to him again, and 
he stopped. 

**Who came ofPn the island with you. Bantam — any- 
body in particular?" 

^^Nope," Bantam replied, turning half around and 
resting one hand on the bar. ^''A bunch of ten-day bums, 
a couple of wife-beaters, 'n' a dope-fiend. That's all." 

"You've been gone six months, haven't you?" 

"Uh-huh. Six hells they were, too. I'd about as soon 
go up the river fr six years. Say, Crewe, won't you let 

* Second-story and parlor-window burglaries. 
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me stay? Pm scared to death of runnin' into Holder- 
ness, 'r Baxter, 'r Marline, before I get my legs in-under 
me. I'd feel safe if I was settin' around here in your 
place. An% besides, if I could see Jimmie the Dip he'd 
let me bunk in with him for a while. He's sure to blow 
in here to-night, ain't he?" 

Crewe nodded. "All right," he said. "I'll stretch 
the rule a little this once. No more booze, though. You 
have had enough." 

A single gleam, like a ray of sunlight, shot into the 
face of the man. He uttered an involuntary sigh of 
great relief. Then he glided back to the table where he 
had been seated at the time of Crewe's entrance, and a 
flush of relaxation and contentment stole slowly into his 
hard face. At that moment, crook though he was, he 
wotdd cheerfully have given up his life to the man who 
had befriended him ; and Crewe knew it. 

Crewe waited for a time, attending to other customers 
as they appeared, speaking confidentially to many of 
them, partly ignoring others; but at last he signaled 
with a mere lift of his chin, and Bantam rose quickly and 
approached the bar again. 

"Have you seen Spread-Eagle ?" Crewe asked without 
preface. 

The Bantam shook his head and turned a shade paler, 
for Spread-Eagle happened to be one of the three whom 
he was thought to have betrayed and to whom Crewe had. 
referred in their previous talk. 

"He's sore, of course, Crewe," he said, "and I don't 
blame him. But, on the level — " 

"Never mind that. You told Christy that he is look- 
ing for you. Is that why you're afraid to be seen out- 
side?" 

Bantam nodded again. "So long as he thinks I 
double-crossed him he'll— -well, you know what he'll do if 
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he gets a chance. That's why, more than for any other 
reason, I wanted to hang around here. If I've got to see 
him, I'd rather see him here for the first time." 

Crewe- pulled out a drawer at the back of the bar, 
glanced at a list of names that was there, and turned 
back again. 

"He hasn't been here," he said. "Who'd he pal with 
before you went away — anybody?" 

"Nope. He never does. He's too high an' mighty. 
Spread had ought 'a' been a college professor 'r a 
minister of the gospel with all them ^better'n thou' ways 
of his'n. And he's meaner'n pussley, at that — ^'specially 
where women are concerned." 

"What do you mean by that. Bantam?" Crewe asked 
with careful deliberation. 

"I mean just what I say. If I'd wanted to double- 
cross the Spread I could 'a' done it a heap sight more to 
the good than what they said I did. Just you let me git 
a chance to see him down here, where he won't dare to 
make any breaks at me, an' I'll tell him a thing 'r two 
that'll make him set up an' take notice. I'm a dip, the 
same as he is — or as Jimmie is, for that matter — and I 
work parlor windows and second stories, an' I've yegged 
an' wire-tapped an' played the con game, an' even gone 
through drunks on the sidewalks; but I ain't never yet 
went back on a woman or double-crossed one, or been 
the means of makin' a crook or a moll out of a good 
one." 

"Has he done that? Has Spread done the last thing 
you said. Bantam? Don't lie to me !" 

"Surest thing you know, Crewe. Look at Polly. One 
of the best girls ever. He made a crook out of her, 
didn't he? I just heard to-day that she is dead. Well, 
she'd be alive right now if it wasn't for him." 

"How do you know that?" 
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^^Because I do know it. That's reason enou^ Be- 
cause I loved her myself, and when I asked her to marrj 
me she said she loved him. And after that I took to 
watchin' him. And when I thought Fd found out some- 
thing, I put her wise to it, and she did the watchin' for 
herself after that.'* 

"Was there another girl?" 

"Uh-huhr 

*TVho was she?** 

'^I dunno. One of them plutocrats with long bank- 
rolls. That's the class he traveled with before he was a 
crook. He wanted to git back into it, I guess. I 
pointed her out to Polly one day. Then I dropped out 
of the game, for good." 

"Did she like him— that other girl? Did she like 
Spread?" 

"Yes — about as much as you *n' me like a stool- 
pigeon." 

"Didn't you ever hear her name mentioned?" 

"Nope. But you ask the Con— Polly's brother. He 
cao tell yous if he wilh He oughta be croaked, that guy 
had. Oh, I hate that whole bunch— Spread, Ikey, and 
tHe Cob. But, all the same, I didn't squeal on 'em, at 
tliat— and I wouldn't. But they're the limit. Why, 
**y, Crewe, them three guys are low-down mean enough 
to play the cadet act if there wasn't any 'leathers* layin^ 
around to collect," 

Crewe's eyes lighted up with sudden comprehension of 
^liat he had heard Bantam telL The "plutocrat girl 
»ith the lon£ bankroO" might have been Ethel Branton, 

her class before he was % 

Jew» Peter the Con, and 

niean^^^^ to do anything. AB three 
rice the morning of the daj 
ared. 
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^^ou say that you watched Spread and saw him meet 
the other girl, and that then you put PoUy wise/' he 
said to the Bantam. '^Where did you see him meet her?" 

^'Oh^ in lots of places. He'd lay for her on the avenue 
or outside of a store where she went to buy books or 
candy, or up to the Museum of Art, or anywhere she 
happened to go. She usually turned him down hard, bat 
sometimes she'd let him talk to her. I sized it up that 
she knew him for what he was, all right." 

Crewe's lips parted in the act of beginning some fur* 
ther remark on the subject, but the front door opened at 
that instant and a man stepped inside, closed it after 
him, and stopped. 

The man was Spread-Eagle. 

His eyes swept the entire room with lightnin|^ike com- 
prehension until they rested upon the Bantam who stood 
leaning against the bar, facing Crewe. 

Then, with a wicked little smile on his lips, which did 
not show in his eyes, for they were narrowed to pin- 
points, he took three steps forward, reaching behind him 
for a weapon as he did so. 

Crewe, behind the bar, saw and realized the danger. 

He knew what would happen unless he interfered, and 
with that wonderful agility which he sometimes showed, 
he vaulted the bar and alighted directly in front of the 
Bantam and facing Spread-Eagle. 

^^Get behind me. Bantam," he ordered, even before his 
feet touched the floor. 

Spread-Eagle did not draw the weapon his hand had 
sought. He stopped, stock-still, waiting, as if for an- 
other opportunity. 

The front door had opened again, just a little way, 
and so silently that barely an occupant of the place saw 
it, so intent were one and all upon the scene in front of 
the bar. It had opened as soon as Spread-Eagle closed 
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it, and through the narrow aperture the slim, wizened, 
and wiry figure of a youth glided into view and reclosed 
the door again, as softly, after him. It was that same 
jroung person who had been seated on the park wall, idly 
^watching Ethel Branton, without knowing in the least 
-who she was, when she read and destroyed the letter that 
liad been her undoing. Crewe had vaulted the bar upon 
the instant that Spread-Eagle appeared and reached for 
his gun. He alighted before the weapon could be drawn 
— but there was not a man in that room who did not 
thoroughly understand what the Spread's attitude and 
motions had portended. 

The Bantam crouched behind Crewe, shielded by his 
larger bulk. 

Spread stood at a point half-way between the door 
«tnd the bar, with his right hand behind him, with his 
body bent a trifle forward, and with that half-con- 
temptuous smile of intensity still upon his lips. Crewe 
was between them, facing Spread. 

The youth, known there as Rat, was poised silently 
and expectantly at the door. 

Not for one whole second of time did the tableau 
endure, but even in that brief space it seemed, neverthe- 
less, interminable to many of them who looked on. 

Then Crewe acted. 

In fact there had been no pause save that necessary 
one of an infinitesimal instant when Crewe's toes touched 
the floor in front of the bar — -and that was only long 
enough for his muscles to spring again. 

If you have seen a cat leap into the air to strike at a 
bird you can imagine the unthinkable quickness of it— ^ 
and Spread-Eagle had as little chance before the in* 
credible swiftness of Crewe as the passing bird might 
find, if within reach of the cat's claws. 

His hands grasped the dip's arms and pinned them 
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to his sidesi and the long, delicate, but marvelously 
strong fingers closed around Spread's biceps like bands 
of steel that are gradually made tighter by relentless 
machinery. 

Spread-Eagle writhed and sought to tear himself 
loose, but it required less than an instant for him to 
realize that he was as impotent in the grasp of Crewe as 
if he had sought to stay the plunge of a piston in an 
engine driven by steam. 

The half smile on his face died out ; the pupils of his 
eyes, contracted to pin-points but an instant before, 
idilated; his own strength and agility for which he had 
gained some renown and much fear of him in the past, 
dwindled to nothing. He was utterly helpless in the 
hands of the man who had seized him, and he knew it. 
Everybody there knew it, too, and wondered what would 
happen next. 

Spread-Eagle had ^^queered" himself with Crewe. 
There was not a man there but knew that fact; and 
there was not one among them who was not secretly 
glad of it. 

Neither of the two uttered a word — ^but the eyes of 
Crewe bored into the eyes of the dip while the latter's 
arms were brought slowly forward in front of him, and 
were held there relentlessly. Nor did the muscles of 
Crewe's fingers cease to contract. 

They pinched down harder and harder until Spread's 
countenance began to show the pain of the pressure, 
and he writhed — ^not this time in a fruitless attempt to 
free himself, but in agony that was gradually giving 
place to numbness. He was game, though, and would 
not beg; nor did his eyes once falter in returning the 
cold stare that Crewe bent upon him. He knew that he 
was beaten for the moment, but he knew also that he 
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could wait for the time of reprisal — and he never 
doubted that that time would come. 
Then Crewe spoke to him. 

The tone was low, composed, almost placid. The 
words he uttered were slow and deliberate rather than 
threatening, and whatever effect they may have had upon 
the Spread*Ea^e — and that was enigmatical — they were 
soothing to the others who heard. A sigh of general 
relief from the tension of the moment went the rounds of 
the barroom* 

*^ Stand very still, now. Spread. The danger signal 
is up, and you might hurt yourself if you moved.** 

He released his hold upon Spread's arms, and they fell 
down helplessly beside the man as if they were benumbed. 
He reached behind the conquered man, secured the wea- 
pon that was there, stripped it of its fangs, and restored 
it. He patted him gently here and there, found a second 
weapon and served it as he had done with the other one, 
and then pushed him gently up against the bar, with his 
back to it, so that he faced all who were in the room — 
all of whom were now bending forward eagerly and in* 
tently, not to lose a single thing that might be said or 
done. 

Crewe spoke to them. He did not again address the 
man he had conquered with so little apparent effort. 

'^This man will no longer find entertainment here," he 
said slowly. ^If he comes here again he will be told to 
leave; if he does not go he will be put out. No one who 
is his friend can come here and be mine. If I find that 
one of you have spoken to him, or given him shelter, or 
been in any way friendly toward him, that one need not 
come here any more ; he will not he welcomie." 

Crewe turned his back upon Spread Eagle and passed 
around the end of the bar. A wave of ill-disguised 
terror swept for an instant into the dip's eyes, for he 
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knew only too well — and all too late — ^what that ostra- 
cism would mean to him* 

Nowhere in the underworld of New York would he be 
able to find a friend after that hour. Crewe's words had 
changed him into a homeless outcast, even among 
pariahs. The sentence that had been passed upon him 
was finaL The onlookers shuddered. There was not one 
among them who would not rather have accepted a five- 
year sentence at Sing Sing than to have heard that one 
passed upon him. 

Spread-Eagle was bewildered. 

He opened his mouth to speak, and closed it again 
with the words he would have said, unuttered. His eyes 
sought the cartridges which had been taken from his 
two guns and rested upon them where they laid on the 
polished bar, but at that instant Crewe swept them into 
the palm of his hand and put them out of his reach. 

Spread with his eyes sought face after face among 
the customers, but not one of them returned his glance 
or seemed to see him. He moistened his lips with his 
tongue and shrugged his wide shoulders in an effort to 
appear unconcerned. 

Rat, from his position at the door, crossed the middle 
finger of his left hand over the first one and received an 
almost inperceptible nod in reply from Crewe; then he 
passed outside. 

^^Can I speak my little piece now, Crewe P" the Ban- 
tam asked. . . . Crewe shook his head negatively. 

"No," he said. "You can ask the boys what they'll 
have, and serve them if you want to. No drinks over 
the bar on this round." 

Again there was silence while the Bantam passed from 
table to table. Then: 

"Maybe you think that this ends it, Crewe," Spread- 
Eagle said. 
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He had found his voice at last. He spoke without 
emotion ; for, in spite of all, he had courage. Crewe did 
not appear to have heard him. 

**It doesn't end it, not by several damsites !" he added. 
*T11 find a way to get you somehow, Crewe, and I think 
I know how it can be done, too." 

**Open the front door, RickettP' Crewe called out to 
a man who was nearest to it. ^Tieave it open. That's 
right. Now — ^" 

Crewe reached under the bar, brought out a siphon of 
seltzer, and shot the sizzling fluid straight into Spread- 
Eagle's face, drenching him; and the man staggered 
back, livid with rage, and stood for a moment a few feet 
away from the bar, trembling with the utter impotency 
of his anger. 

Crewe raised the siphon again, but Spread-Eagle 
turned on his heel and passed to the street; and Rickett, 
who had opened the door for him, closed it after him. 

It was a noticeable fact, too, that not a comment was 
made by those who remained, nor was there so much as a 
smile anywhere to be seen upon any face that was there. 
Spread-Eagle's name would never again be mentioned at 
Crewe's, not even in whispers, such was his rule and sway 
over them all. 

Crewe called the Bantam again to the bar after scrib- 
bling an address upon a pad of paper, which he showed 
for an instant and then destroyed. 

**you'll find Jimmie there about now," he said. **Tell 
him I want him," 

When the Bantam had gone out he called to Rickett, 
familiarly known as Bobcat, because of the shape of his 
ears at the tops. 

**I'll need you to-night when we close up, and the best 
and lightest tools you've got. Be in your own room at 
one-thirty, and beat it out of here now," he ordered. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

SPREAD-EAGLE HAS A HUNCH 

SpREAD-EAGiiE was driven from Crewe's place into the 
street, just at nigbtfall. • • . Across the way, in the 
shadow of a doorway, his sharpened glances fell upon 
the figure of a lad. 

^^Rat again," he said under his breath. ^'He has been 
trailing me, too. Maybe that half-rguess of mine is a 
good one, after alL If it is I'll mighty soon find a way 
to squeeze it out of that young imp." 

He started across the street with sudden decision. 
Rat, quite as abruptly, decided that he had business else- 
where. 

**Hepe, Rat! You come back here or 111 croak you!** 
Spread called after him; and Rat obeyed. Experience 
had taught him to know when a threat was the real 
thing. He was not at all sure that Spread did not have 
another gun on him. But he shut his lips tightly to- 
gether, resolved not to talk unless he had to. 

"You've been trailing me. Rat, since yesterday, when 
you found me and told me that Jess wanted to see me," 
Spread said, seizing the lad's arm and forcing him back- 
ward into the doorway from which he sought to escape. 
"What's the answer. Rat? You've got to tell me." 

Rat made no reply. 

His eyes, gazing stolidly into Spread's, had the ex- 
pression of a stubborn spaniel. Spread laughed low^ 
without mirth, wickedly, and with menace. 

^'Trying to obey instructions not to speak to me, are 
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you?'* he said. "It won't work, kid. Not with me, in 
my present mood. You talk, or I'll fix you so you can't. 
See? What did Jess want?" 

"Aw, how do I know what she wanted? She told me to 
find you an' tell you that she wanted to see you. I ain't 
her confessor." 

"Well, you can take me to her now; and that is what 
you win do.'* 

"That's what I won't do, not if you croak me," Rat 
retorted stubbornly. "Not after what was said in there. 
Not till she's put wise to it. I ain't goin' to get her in 
bad with Crewe." 

"Crewe had it in for me, didn't he?" Spread asked, 
changing the subject. "What was that for? You 
know — or you can guess. You waited outside to. take 
my trail, because he passed a nod to you. Open up. 
Rat." 

"Aw, get away from the noise. Spread. I ain't sound- 
proof. It ain't you I wahta see. It's the Con." 

"The Con ! What do you want with Peter the Con?" 
Spread bent nearer and his grip on Rat's arm tightened 
so that the lad winced. 

**Thaf 8 my business ; it ain't none of youm. I wanta 
see him; that's enough," Rat answered. 

Spread was silent for a moment. Then: "When did 
you last see him. Rat?" 

"Three days ago. What's that got to do with it?" 

"Where did you see him?" 

"Aw, he was takin' the ^Statue of Liberty' up to the 
Hippodrome^ 'r mebby he was paintin' the roof of the 
Woolw^rth Bulldin'; I don't seem to remember which 
it was." 

**Where did you see Peter the Con, three days ago, 
Rat?" 

The question was very slow, very deliberate, and Rat 
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thorou|^y appreciated the menace that was behind it. 
Nevertheless he dodged it deftly — by tdling enough of 
the truth to deceive Spread in case the latter should 
really know. At least, that was his idea. 

^^He was talkin' to a skoit, if you must know. She 
was a peach, too. He passed her a letter, an' she handed 
him a smack on the jaw Tr doin' it. Then he ducked, 
an' she tore up the letter; an' I was so interested in 
watchin' her that I let him get away from me — ^an' me 
a watchin' him Tr two days." 

'^What were you watching him for? Yi>u had best 
tell me the trutii about it. Rat, or you will wish that 
you had." 

^^Because he pinched one of Jess's sparklers oflfn me 
that I was takin' to the joolers to get fixed for her. An' 
I ain't dast say a word to Jess about it till I found out 
where he'd hocked it, so's I could go an' git it back f'r 
her. That's the hull layout, an^ you c'n take it 'r leave 
it. I want that sparkler back, an' I'm goin' to get it if 
I have to croak the Con to do it. See? An' he up an* 
went under cover from that minute when I saw him give 
the letter to the skoit. Say, Spread, I'll trade even. 
You tell me where I c'n find the Con an' PU give you 
Jess's number, so's you c'n go there an' see her by your 
own lonesome." 

^^And then you would hike to a telephone and put Jess 
wise to what has happened at Crewe's," the Spread 
replied, purposely leading Rat on. 

"Well, that wouldn't interefere with your goin' there, 
would it?" 

** Who was the girl to whom the Con passed the let- 
ter?" 

"Soichme!" 

"Don't you know?" 

"Nope ; an' I don't care, neither." 
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^'I thought that possibly, since you did not follow the 
Con, you might have kept an eye on her. Did you?" 

"Me? On her? Not so's you could notice it. Slie 
wasn't in my class, or the Con's, either. She was a swell 
skoit that some rich guy was tryin' to do, I guess, an' 
the Con was pickin' up an extra tenner, mebby, Tr bein' 
messenger. That's the way I sized it." 

"Where did it happen. Rat?" 

"Oh, up the avenue, near the park." 

"Did you tell Jess about it? Or Crewe?" 

"An' give the snap away about the sparkler I lost? 
Not yet I ain't. But I'll have to if I don't get that shiner 
back." 

Spread-Eagle was thinking quickly and intently, and 
the burden of his thought was tiiat on no account should 
he permit Rat to return to Crewe or to Jess until he had 
had time to mature some plans for his own future pro- 
cedure — ^if, indeed, it should ever be permitted. 

"You're on, Rat," he said. He took a card from one 
of his pockets and wrote rapidly on the back of it. Then 
he mentioned an address. 

"That is where you will find the Con," he added. 
Then he tore the card in half, giving first one part of it, 
and then the remaining one to Rat. 
' "Hand him half of this at a time," he said in con- 
clusion. "He win put them together and read what I 
have written. And he will give you the stone. If he has 
already shoved it, he will get it out for you. And here 
is a dollar for you. Now, where will I find Jess?" 

Rat told him Jess's new address, far uptown, for she 
had long since gone from the neighborhood of Stuyves- 
ant Square. 

"Gee, but that was easy!" he told himself as he 
watched Spread hurry away through the darkness. 
Then he added slyly, under his breath : 
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^Spread'!! ju^t about wait around the corner long 
enough to sec if I nibble that bait of his, an' it'« up to 
me to make him think I've done it. But, gee ! if I should 
bite — good nightr 

Nevertheless Rat remained where he was, for a time, 
absorbed in thought and with his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets. There were several things about the occur- 
rences of that afternoon and evening which he did not 
in the least understand — and which therefore interested 
him. 

The card to Peter the Con which Spread had given 
him — ^tom in half — ^was not among the puzzling things. 
He knew as well as if Spread had told him that the card 
in two parts meant something that would not be healthy 
for himself when he should deliver it. In fact. Rat 
guessed exactly what it did mean, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that if he were fool enough to deliver the 
card he would be detained himself. Spread (fid not mean 
that Rat should return to Crewe that night. 

Standing there lost in thought, idly fingering the sev- 
eral articles in his pockets, he was suddenly conscious 
that his right hand clutched something that he had 
entirely forgotten — or neglected. 

It was a tightly rolled piece of brown paper, and 
inside of that roll were the torn fragments— the parti- 
cles of what he supposed to be a love-letter — ^which he 
had rescued from the gutter in Fifth Avenue at the time 
when he had been trailing the Con to recover the **8hiner'' 
that belonged to Jess — the very message which he had 
seen Peter the Con give to the "skoit" after she de- 
scended the steps from her Fifth Avenue home. 

** Jingo.*'* he exclaimed under his l^reath; and for a 
moment he stood quite still and rigid. 

"Say?*^ he muttered, addressing himself. **Wbaddar 
you know about that! An* Spread puttin' the gimlet 
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into me about that goil — and wantin' to know if I toh 
'{Owed either of them that day. There's one thing that 
^oin't no idle dream, and that is, if Spread U goin' to see 
Jess, I've gotta beat him to it." 

If Rat had been nicknamed ^^The Fly," the name 
would have been even more appropriate than the one 
that had been given him — such was his alert quickness 
when he decided to act. He was off on the instant, and 
in a surprisingly short time, considering the distance 
he had to cover, he dashed breathlessly into the parlor 
of Jesses flat — to find that she had just put on her hat 
preparatory to going out. 

^Say, Jess," he began gaspingly, ^I ain't got no time 
to go into particulars. I got to beat it out of here« 
Spread's comin'. I gotta hunch he's goin' to bring Jim- 
mie with him, but I dunno. Now, you take this asnd 
listen to me!" 

He put the roll of brown paper, with its contents, into 
her hand, and then, as rapidly as he could talk, told her 
everything that he knew concerning it, and Jess listened 
with widening eyes. She knew, from the very commence- 
ment of Rat's story that it was the key to the disap- 
pearance of Ethel Branton. 

If Rat saw Peter the Con deliver a letter to Ethd 
Branton when she descended the steps from her home 
that day, it followed that there could be but one person 
for whom the Con would perform that service — Spread. 

Instantly the whole situation was made clear to her. 
It had been Spread-Eagle, assisted by Peter the Con and 
Ikey the Jew, who had abducted Ethel Branton — ^Spread- 
Eagle who, by some means, fair or foul, had succeeded 
in inducing her willingly to enter a taxicab near one of 
the entrances to the Museum of Art — Spread-Eagle 
and his two conscienceless followers who were nowde* 
taining her. 
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Jess barely listened to the short and swift account 
that Rat gave her of the incidents that had happened 
so recently at Crewe's, when the Spread had been so 
irrevocably turned down by the saloon-keeper. She 
gave little heed to him when, having finished all that he 
had to say, Rat darted to the door and turned there to 
deliver his last word about it. 

''Jess," he said, still breathlessly, for he was in mortal 
terror lest Spread should put in an appearance before he 
could escape, '^I'm goin' to this here place where the 
Spread says the Con is stayin'. But I ain't goin' to 
deliver that torn card. Not on y'r life. The Con or 
Ikey would croak me, sure. But I'm goin' to hang 
around outside and keep my eyes peeled. That's what. 
You've got the number, ain't you?" 

''^Yes. Go there. Rat. Keep watch. Keep out of 
sight. I must find Mr. Moreau-^and, I think, Crewe, 
also. We'll show up down there before very long. Beat 
It, kid." 

Rat disappeared. Jess fiew to the telephone. 

She called Birge Moreau's number and received an 
immediate response — ^in a voice which she thoroughly 
believed to be the artist's. 

It was Feltner's, of course, for Feltner had had three 
years of training to imitate his master's v<Hce over the 
phone for just such occasions; Feltner, the valet, in 
the hidden room under the roof of the tall building in 
Blank Street — ^in the secret room at the top of the spiral 
staircase which connected with the sleeping^rpom of 
Birge Moreau. 

Briefly, Jess recounted the main features of Rat's dis- 
jointed tale. 

**It's nine o'clock now," she concluded. **Haw soon will 
I see you? Will you come here or shall I go to you?" 

"Wait there where you are until you hear from me," 
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came the reply. ^'I will telephone to you as soon as I 
have determined upon the best course to pursue." 

This sounded a trifle strange to Jess, and she re- 
sponded: 

"I hardly expected you to be lukewarm in this matter^ 
Mr. Moreau. Anyhow, I'm going to phone to Crewe 
right now and tell him, too," and she hung up the 
receiver before the man at the other end of the wire 
could reply. Two minutes later she had Christy, down 
at Crewe's, on the wire. 

^He has gone out, Jess," Christy said in reply to her 
eager question. 

"Christy," she implored, "give it to me straight. This 
IB a matter of life and death — or worse. Crewe is just 
as interested as I am. I've got what he wants, and I 
must, must, must, get it to him without delay." 

"Honest to Pete, Jess, I don't know where he's gone. 
He didn't tdl me. He went out with Bobcat Rickett 
ten minutes before you called up, and that's all I know 
— except that he sent the Bantam away first with a flea 
in his ear. Something's doin', but I don't know what it 
is any more'n you do." 

With that Jess had to be satisfied — and she settled 
herself to await the telephone message from Moreau, or 
the coming of Spread-Eagle — although she had not now 
the slightest idea that Spread-Eagle had any notion of 
calling upon her. 

Once she unrolled the paper that Rat had given her 
and gazed down upon the torn bits that it contained. 
She had the idea of killing time by piecing them to- 
gether, but she dismissed it at once. The contents of 
that letter did not interest her, for the circumstances 
connected with it told her all that she cared to know just 
then. It was the letter itself and the manner of its 
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delivery that were of vital moment — not what the ktter 
might contain. 

Ten o'clock came, then eleven — then midnight; and 
still no word from Moreau. 

At twelve-fifteen she called Christy again ; but Crewe 
had not returned, and there had been no word from him. 

At twelve-twenty she began pacing up and down the 
roouL She stopped once and thought of calling up the 
artist again ; but she shut her lips tightly together and 
decided that she would not — ^and continued her restless 
pacing. 

At twelve-twenty-four she called Christy th6 third 
time — and received the same report. 

**That settles it," she said aloud as she hung up the 
receiver. "I'm going over to that place myself. Rat is 
there, and — ^well, Fm not afraid of that whole bunch of 
Spread-Eagle's crooks." 

She armed herself and went out into the nig^t. 



CHAPTER XXVni 

A GI/AEINO HEAB-LINB 

Whbn Spread-Eagle turned the comer after his part- 
ing with Rat he encountered two experiences in close 
succession^ either of which would effectually have put 
that youth out of his mind for the time being. 

The first one was that he met Holderness. 

News travels apace in the underworld. Holderness 
had not been near Crewe's since the episode of the seltzer 
siphon, but nevertheless he had been put wise to it. • . • 
He had encountered the Bantam five minutes earlier, and 
the Bantam had told him about it. 

S09 instead of passing Spread-Eagle with a curt nod, 
as he otherwise would have done, he stepped directly in 
front of him and stopped. 

**HeIIo, Spread. Leavin' town?" he asked, with a leer; 

Spread-Eagle was in no mood to be interfered with 
just then. He was desperate. He knew, from the very 
manner of the question, that Holderness was already 
informed of all that had happened at Crewe's. He knew, 
too, that Holderness would take him down to headquar- 
ters then and there (he having lost the friendship of 
Crewe) unless he put up a very considerable sum on the 
spot, to escape. And Spread-Eagle hated Holderness 
most cordially — and he was desperate; otherwise he 
would not have done what he did. 

Holderness, receiving no reply, added: 

^So Crewe gave you the frosty fist, did he? I guess, 
maybe, you'd better take a walk with me, Spread." 

219 
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Doling those few seconds Spread had been gathering 
himself for the eJBTort which he knew must be his last — 
and must therefore be ejBTectual. 

It has already been said that he was an athlete, and 
that he might, with training, have given a good account 
of himself in the ring. Add to that, his desperate mood, 
his intense anger, and his utter extremity, and you will 
get some idea of the forces behind the blow that Holder- 
ness received a little to one side of the point of his chin. 
It was a knockout blow, made doubly effective because 
Holdemess did not in the least anticipate it; and he 
collapsed like a wet dish-rag; and just at the instant of 
its delivery Jimmie the Dip stepped out from an ad- 
jacent areaway. 

His sudden appearance was the second experience re- 
ferred to — ^f or Spread was really anxious to see Jimmie 
without delay. 

Together they drew the unconscious Holdemess into 
the darkness of the area wherein Jimmie had stepped for 
a moment until the officer should pass — Jimmie having 
seen him first — knowing that after a time he would 
recover consciousness without aid, and realizing that the 
interval could not be better employed than by Spread 
in making a getaway. Then Jimmie reached down into 
one of his own pockets and drew forth a crisp twenty- 
dollar bill which he placed in the relaxed fiigers of the 
officer. 

**He'll think you put it there, Spread," Jimmie said, 
"and maybe he won't be in a hurry to get on your trail 
on account of it. I never knew anybody who liked 
money the way he does. Come on now. We've got to 
beat it." Then, a moment later, as they hurried to- 
gether in the direction of the square : '^Whatever made 
you do it. Spread?" 

The question, coming as it did, was an inspiration as 
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Weil as a revelation to Spread-Eagle. It told him that 
Jimmie knew nothing of the occurrences at Crewe's, and 
it inspired him with a crafty plan for keeping Jinkmie 
i^orant of it for the time being. 

So he lied quite easily. 

**The net is out for both of us, Jimmie," he said. **I 
just found it out. Holdy and Marline and Baxter, and 
I don't know how many more, are out scouting for us. 
That's why I smashed him." • 

"But what for? I haven't reneged. What's up?" 

•^Search me. We will have to hunt cover for a while. 
That's all." 

Jimmie came to a stop at the square. Then, with a 
jerk of his thumb toward the empty benches, he led the 
way across the street and dropped down upon one of 
them. 

**Now get it off of your chest, Spread," he said. "I 
want to know what it's all about. Sit down." 

"No, I won't sit down. We've got to beat it, Jimmie. 
Say, Shannon's Jess wants to see me. She has had Rat 
trailing me. I'm going there to find out what it's all 
about. You had better come along with me." 

**Don't you know what it's about, Spread?" 

**No. Do you?" 

**Yes." 

•*What?" 

"Haven't you read the papers, Spread?" 

"No. I haven't had time. I've been out of town 
since — since I saw you." 

**Not yesterday, or to-day, either?" 

'^I tell you, no. As soon as I got off the boat this 
afternoon I hiked for Crewe's. He wasn't any too 
cordial, and — " 

"That's funny." 

"What is?" 
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''That Crewe wasn't cordial to you. I should have 
thought that he would — oh, never mind. So jou don't 
know the latest, eh? and you back in the city thirty 
hours or more. My, my! Spread, I see Mose Bern- 
stein's taxi over there with the Vacant' sign on it. I'm 
going to take you for a ride-^and talk to you. But 
first, before we start, you'd better take a tumble to the 
little fact that I'm onto your curves that you were 
trying to put over the plate just now. That wasn't any 
pinch, my merry jester. You just wanted to get me 
out of the way before somebody else got to me — ^and the 
somebody else was Crewe, or some one that Crewe sent* 
Now, what's the answer?" 

'^Aw, come on, Jimmie. We^U take the taxi if you want 
to. Anything to get away from here. Don't forget 
that I just handed Holdy a pretty heavy jolt." 

*Tooh and piffle and pish, my friend! That twenty 
that I put in his fist more than compensated. He'd let 
you smash him again for another ten. Here we are. 
Harlem, Mose, through the park — and no hurry. Fi- 
nally, in about an hour, stop at — " 

He bent forward and gave the address in a lower tone, 
adding to Spread as he entered the cab: "That's where 
Jess lives, since she moved." 

Spread was not aware of the fact that, with all his 
shrewdness and strength of muscle, he was in the handa 
of a man who was smarter than himself, who had sud- 
denly discovered his possible value, and who intended to 
make the most of it, no matter what the cost. 

**Have you heard that Polly is dead?" was the first 
question he put to Spread as they rode up Fifth Avenue. 

"Yes. I heard it to-day." Spread turned savagely 
upon Jimmie. "That makes me think of something. 
What were you and Jess and two or three others nosing 
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Around over there about since she died? The old woman 
told me." 

^'Oh! She did, eh? Maybe she told you a lot more 
besides. Did she, Spread?" 

Spread narrowed his eyes and glanced from the 
corners of them toward his companion. 

**You and Polly were pals at one time, Spread," Jim* 
mie went on placidly, but was brought to a sudden stop 
by the heavy hand that fell upon his knee. 

"That will be about all, Jimmie," Spread interrupted. 
**My private affairs need not interest you." 

"They don't — not a hang — coming or going. But 
Folly knew something that does interest me, and she 
probably told you — and you, if you know it, are going 
to tell me — see?" 

**Are you plumb crazy, Jimmie? What are you talk- 
ing about, anyhow?" 

"This!" 

With a flourish, Jimmie pulled an evening paper from 
his side pocket and held it near the cab-door so that the " 
street lights shone full upon the glaring head-line that 
decorated it at the top. 

The words across the page were : 

ETHEL BRANTON PROBABLY ABDUCTED 
BY MEN IN A TAXICAB 

Jimmie could see that Spread-Eagle shivered per* 
ceptibly while he read the words that were printed in big» 
black type. 

The only thing that Jimmie was positive about was 
that Spread-Eagle did know something in connection 
with the disappearance of Ethel Branton. Therefore, 
the sudden exhibition of the head-line of the newspaper. 

The almost imperceptible start which Spread gave 
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when he read the words, the unmistakable shiver of ap- 
prehension which followed it, the set muscles of Spread's 
face, frozen into utter coldness and imperturbabilitj 
before he turned his head to speak, all confirmed Jimmie 
in his opinion. 

Spread-Eagle's voice was perfectly cool and composed 
when he spoke. He said: 

**Was this girl the great Branton's daughter? Is this 
the news you referred to?" 

**Surest thing you know, Spread," was the reply. 

^^And you have a notion that Polly knew something 
that might have explained her disappearance?" 

*^Crewe had such a notion. Shannon's Jess is itching 
with the same malady. An artist named Moreau is 
punching rings in the same merry-go-round, and Fm 
simply keeping still and letting the elephant walk over 
me without stepping on me — see?" 

"And — ^you think, do you, that if Polly did know any- 
thing about Miss Branton, she would have told me?" 

**Yes. That is, she would have told you or the Con — 
and if she had told him he would have told you. What 
I think is, that if Polly did know anything you would 
know it now." 

"I quite agree with you, Jimmie. I think so, too. If 
Polly had known anything, I would know it — now." 
Spread spoke with deliberation. **A11 of which proves 
that Polly did not know anything about Miss Branton 
that could have explained her disappearance, notwith- 
standing the united opinions of Crewe and Jess and 
yourself. Is that quite plain?" 

Jimmie nodded. 

As a matter of fact, it was much plainer than Spread 
had intended, for it was apparent that he dodged the 
issue ; that he side-stepped the vital point. Jimmie pro- 
duced a cigarette from his case and lighted it. Then, 
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after there had been utter silence between them for some 
jminutes, he had an inspiration. 

He had been conscious of the fact that Mose Bern- 
stein's taxi had been followed since the moment it left 
Washington Square, and he did not believe that Spread 
had noticed it. He had seen the Bantam lurking in a 
shadow just before his own meeting with Spread — and 
now he did not doubt that the Bantam was inside that 
second taxi, and that he had been sent out by Crewe 
to shadow Spread-Eagle. Shadowing was one of the 
Bantam's varied accomplishments. 

The inspiration was that he strongly desired an op- 
portunity for a word with the Bantam without the 
knowledge of Spread-Eagle. 

Some minutes later the taxi came to a halt in front 
of the house where Jess lived. 

"Here we are," said Jimmie. "Here is where Jess 
lives." He opened the door preparatory to descending. 
Spread sat still. 

**I've changed my mind," he said. "I'm not going 
in to see Jess. You can go in if you like, Jimmie. I'll 
wait." 

**I don't want to see her if you don't," Jimmie re- 
plied, leaning back against the cushions. 

"Oh, all right! Then you wait here for me. There's 
a drug-store over there, and I want to telephone." 

He sprang from the cab and darted across the street 
toward the comer, half a block away — and Jimmie, the 
instant he saw Spread disappear inside the drug-store, 
jumped out and ran rapidly back toward that other 
cab in which he believed he would find the Bantam. 

He was not mistaken And the Bantam would 

have made his escape had he guessed that Jimmie was 
"on" — ^but the knowledge came too late. 

"We haven't got but a minute. Bantam," Jimmie said 
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rapidly. ^You beat it down to the corner to that drug- 
store. Keep yourself out of sight, but manage some- 
how to see which telephone-booth the Spread has used. 
As soon as he comes out you slide inside, and get into 
the same booth — ^and be quick about it after he leaves 
it. Say to Central just exactly what I tell you.** 

^^Yes. All right. I'm on,'' the Bantam replied. 

'^Say : *Thit is Detective Holdemess of headquarters. 
t want the number and the street address of that last 
call from this booth; and be quick about it.* Got that. 
Bantam?" 

"Surer 

"Central wili give it to you, all right. As soon as 
you get it, find Crewe, no matter where he is, and give 
it to him. Maybe he's at his place ; I don't know. Tell 
him that I'll stick with Spread if it can be done. But 
I have my doubts. But it's a cinch that the address 
you get will be mighty warm. Now, beat it !" 

He darted back to Mose Bernstein's taxi, and saw 
with satisfaction that the Bantam arrived at the drug* 
store in time. 

"Not a word, Mose, to the Spread, that I left the 
cab," he said as he reentered it. 

"You ain't double-crossin' your own pal, are you, 
Jimmie?" Mose inquired with a wry smile. 

"I'm working under Crewe's orders. That ought to 
be enough for you, Mose," was the short reply. 

"It is," said Mose, and was silent. 

Then Spread-Eagle returned, and there was an ugly 
scowl on his face and an angry glitter in his eyes 
when he resumed his seat beside Jimmie ; and he sat per- 
fectly still in utter silence for several moments. 

"Where do you want Mose to take us now?" -Jimmie 
asked when he could bear the silence no longer. 

"Shut up!" was the surly reply. "Let me think." 
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Then, after another pause: "What time is it, Jim?'^ 

"Eleven-forty-five," Jimmie replied, glancing at his 
iratch. "Gee, I didn't think we had been that long!" 

**Tell Mose to take us downtown," Spread ordered 
shortly. 

^'Where to?" Jimmie asked. 

"Down-town, I said. Make it Third Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street." 

The cab went slowly by Spread's orders. It was 
twelve-fifteen when they got down at the comer and en- 
tered a saloon. 

**You wait for me, Mose," Spread ordered. "I'll 
want you — ^maybe for the balance of the night — maybe 
for to-morrow, too. You had better take half an hour 
and fill your tanks. Then come back here. Come 
inside and have a drink first, if you like." 

Jimmie adopted a bantering tone when they were in- 
side the place. 

"Going automobiling, Spread?" he inquired. 

"I'm going to hell before morning; but I'm going 
to send somebody else there before I start," was the 
quick reply. "Some people try to know too much, and 
it isn't always healthy, Jimmie — so don't you try to be 
one of them. That's the game you have been playing 
to-night, and you'd better drop it while there is time. 
When Mose comes back, and I'm ready to start, you've 
got to beat it in the opposite direction — see?" 

"Maybe I'd better beat it now," Jimmie replied 
angrily, rising from his chair. 

Spread shrugged his shoulders. "Do just as you like 
about that," he said. 

For a moment Jimmie the Dip stood silently gazing 
down upon his former friend and pal; then, without 
another word, he turned on his heel and Went out upon 
the street. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



JUST IN TIME 



When Jimmie the Dip passed out from O'Keefe's sa- 
loon Mose Bernstein had already departed to get the 
gasoline for the large order that Spread-Eagle had gi^ren 
him. 

Nevertheless, in the place where Bernstein's cab had 
stood, another was in the act of drawing up to the curb, 
and with some surprise, and not without misgiving, 
Jimmie recognized the driver of it as the man who had 
taken the Bantam on his shadowing tour that night. 
At the same instant the Bantam himself poked his head 
half-way out at the window, so Jimmie glided swiftly 
to the cab-door, opened it, and stepped inside. 

**Well?" he demanded laconically. '*What in blazes 
are you doing here?" 

"Waitin* for you. Saw you go inside. His nibs is 
over there across the street." 

"His nibs— who?" 

"Crewe." 

**You have seen him?" 

"Just left him. He told me before I started out to- 
night where I could find him at different hours." 

"Then I'd best go over there right now and see him." 

"Wait a minute. Your game is to go back to Spread 
and stick to him, Jimmie." 

"Can't. We have quarreled." 

^'Well, go back and make it up. Tell him that you're 
sorry." 
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**I'll see Crewe first, anyhow. Spread is good for a 
half-hour or more. Mose has gone to fill his tanks, and 
Spread won't stir out till he gets back." 

Jimmie let himself out at the opposite door and 
crossed the street hastily to the saloon on the south- 
east comer, which was the one that Bantam had indi- 
cated. 

In the back room he found Crewe. The latter had just 
turned away from the telephone which he had been 
using. He greeted Jimmie with a nod, and the dip lost 
no time in relating everything that had been said and 
done while he was with Spread-Eagle. 

Crewe listened without comment, save to nod with 
satisfaction two or three times during the recital. At 
the close of it he said : 

^^That was a good move of yours, Jimmie, sending 
the Bantam to get that telephone number and the ad- 
dress. It is only a few blocks below here and over near 
First Avenue. The only trouble is that it is not th€ 
number. The telephone is in a saloon, and they had to 
send out somewhere to get the person that Spread 
wanted to talk with.'' 

"Well," replied Jimmie, "won't they give it up to you? 
You're Crewe." 

"No. I don't think they would — straight. Anyhow, 
I don't care to try it that way. Spread is across the 
street, isn't he?" 

"Yes, waiting for the return of Mose Bernstein. And 
he has ordered Mose's car for the balance of the night 
and all day to-morrow." 

"Which means, doesn't it, that Miss Ethel is still 
safe?" 

Crewe asked the question more of himself than of 
Jimmie, but Jimmie replied: 

"I have my doubts about that, Crewe. However '^ 
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As it happened, they had not long to wait after that. ' 

Twenty minutes later Mose Bernstein's taxi came 
around the comer at rapid speed, stopped at the door 
they were watching, and Spread-Eagle sprang down 
from it and ran into the house so quickly that it was a 
chance if Rat could get over there soon enough to 
follow hun to the place he was going. 

Behind it came the limousine that Crewe had told 
Jimmie to procure, and Jimmie sprang out at the call 
of Crewe; then all three of them approached the door 
of the building that Spread had entered. 

But Crewe, ever active, could not await the return 
of Rat. 

Bidding the others wait, he mounted the stairs swift- 
ly, pausing at each landing to listen, placing an ear 
against each door, one after another, on each of the 
floors that he passed — and came upon Rat, lying in- 
sensible and with an ugly gash on his forehead at the 
topmost landing of all. Then, just as Crewe bent over 
him, he straightened again as if from a galvanic shock. 

The sharp rattle of an automatic fired four times, 
and more rapidly than one could count, shook the air 
and filled the interior of that house with menace and 
alarm. 

An instant more, and just as Crewe jumped for- 
ward toward the door from beyond which the reporta 
had come, it was pulled open from the inside, and on 
the threshold, with a background of utter darkness, 
Spread-Eagle appeared. 

In his arms, and held there by one of them, for the 
other was more than half free to use, was the insensible 
form of Ethel Branton. In bis right hand he held 
the automatic pistol that had already been discharged 
four times — for what reason or purpose Crewe could 
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not know. He did know, however, that it still held 
four cartridges. 

Crewe leaped forward, and Spread discovered him at 
that instant ; for, although the light in the hallway was 
dim, one could see objects indistinctly. 

For the fraction of an instant Spread halted. A queer 
smile snarled upon his Tips. 

**Crewe, by ^" he cried out, but his exclamation 

ended there, even as his automatic pistol was discharged 
again; for he pitched forward, even as he would have 
sent a bullet into Crewe; and he and the burden he car- 
ried and Crewe himself all went to the floor together. 

More than that — as they fell the pistol was dis- 
charged yet once again, it would seem by accident, as 
indeed proved to be the case; and when Crewe got 
swiftly to his feet Spread-Eagle did not attempt to 
rise. That last bullet, discharged accidentally, had 
found lodgment within himself. 

He had picked his last pocket, played his last plot. 
But his eyes were open and he had not lost conscious- 
ness. 

Rat got slowly to his feet at the same moment. Con- 
sciousness had returned to him just in time for him to 
catch Spread-Eagle's feet and trip him, when Crewe 
would otherwise have been killed. 

Jimmie and Shannon's Jess came running up the 
stairs at that moment, and Jess, with quick wit, seized 
the insensible form of Ethel in her strong arms, now 
gifted with superhuman energy, and darted with her 
down the stairs again. 

**Two — dead ones — in there — Crewe," Spread-Eagle 
whispered when Crewe bent over him. **Ikey — and Pete. 
Ethel's— safe. I'm glad. I'm— all— in--Crewc.'* 

And he was. 
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tried to get a squint at it, but all I could see was them 
two letters signed to it." 

♦•What about it, Holdy?" Baxter asked. 

^Nothin' much; only when he laid the note down he 
sajs to me: ^Holderness, you are suspended from duty 
pending notice of trial on charges that have been made 
against you. You will be served with a copy of the 
charges later in the day,' says he. Now, whadda you 
know about that?" 

'^Say, Holdy, ain't that artist guy's first name 
BirgeP Ain't his initials B. M.P" Marline asked. 

**Sure. An' ain't your first name Ben, and y'r last 
name Marline? And couldn't you, if you tried, pick 
out another dozen of B. M.'s right here on the force 
that'd be a damsite likelier the B. M. than him?" Hold- 
emess sneered. "Anyhow, I'm up on charges, an' I'm 
goin' on a still hunt to find the guy that done it." 



CHAPTER XXX 

THKEB WBNT IN TWO CAMS OUT 

The great Branton, and Sterling Vaughan — who was 
almost as great in his own waj, and nearly as power- 
ful in matters financial — frequently lunched together 
in the privacy of the office of one or the other. Their 
interests in the large affairs of the financial world were 
as nearly identical as can be imagined by those who 
may never hope to approach their altitude; ,and they 
found the practice of discussing them informally on such 
occasions to be mutually and highly advantageous. 

The only notification, or summons, or invitation, 
which ever passed from one to hhe other for the ar- 
rangement of such an event^ — for their luncheons were 
certainly eventful to others, as a rule — ^was a telephonic 
communication between their secretaries, the which would 
be duly transmitted to the respective superior, some- 
what after the following manner: 

**Mr. Branton has telephoned that he will expect you 
to lunch with him to-day, sir" ; or, "Mr. Vaughan has 
just telephoned that he will take lunch with you to-day, 
sir**; or vice versa, in either case. 

Sometimes it happened that one or the other, or both, 
felt the need of a longer and more intimate conversa- 
tion than was convenient at a business office, and on 
such occasions the luncheon would be partaken at the 
Homo Sum Club which they both frequented and fa* 
vored. 
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One day, when both had lighted their big black cigars 
and leaned back in their chairs — a day upon which 
neither had manifested a desire to go deeply into mat- 
ters financial — Sterling Vaughan remarked, as if quite 
casually : 

^*I wish, Mort, that you might be as wise about giv- 
ing advice in regard to the upbringing of a wayward 
son, as you are concerning the manipulation of stocks 
and bonds and industrial enterprises." 

**Why not?" Branton rejoined sharply, and as always 
maintaining the outward appearance of anger, although 
he was at heart one of the kindest of men. ^Why might 
I not give just as good advice about wayward sons, as 
about dollars and cents?" 

Vaughan smiled somewhat grimly. 

^^Don is not so great a trial as he is a puzzle," he 
said, continuing his thought, instead of replying to the 
question. ^^I don't know what to do with him; I don't 
know what I can do with him — and I am wise enough 
to know that his shortcomings, or failures, or lack of 
tlipse characteristics which I most admire — or however 
one may please to define my son's present conduct — ^is 
due to me. I haven't been strict enough with him; 
and the devil of it is I can't be." 

**I knew pretty well what you were going to say, 
Sterling," Branton replied. "That is why I answered 
you as I did. I've got the advice all ready for you; 
and it's good advice — ^if — ^you'll follow it." 

**Follow it! Of course I'll follow it. . . . What is it, 
Mort?" 

"I can sum it up in two words," Branton answered, 
with a grim smile. 

"All right, give it to me." 

Branton bent forward in his chair, clasping the arms 
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of it, while the big Uack cigar stuck out at an angle 
from one comer of his mouth, as he replied, sharply: 

**See Crewe:' 

« « • 

Birge Moreau halted, looking down upon the li^^t 
fall of snow that barely covered the concreted side- 
walk. In fact, it did not cover it, for theire were spaces 
where it was quite bare. There was enough, however, to 
reflect and multiply the cold white light of the full moon 
'til the glittering winter night was almost as brilliantly 
illuminated as at noon. Enough, too, to betray to the 
keen eyes of Moreau certain unexpected lines of foot- 
steps that crossed and recrossed the sidewalk. 

^^Odd, isn't it, Feltner?" he said, addressing his com- 
panion. 

^^es, sir. Quite so," Feltner replied automatically. 

He appeared to do and say most things automatical- 
ly. Moreau, the gifted portrait artist, alone under- 
stood that the mechanical attitude of his ^man" was a 
mannerism, or a habit, or whatever term one may apply 
to it, for, in reality, Feltner^s perceptions were extraor- 
dinarily keen. 

"Three went inside ; two came out, Feltner," Moreau 
remarked in a casual tone which belied the interest he 
felt in the discovery he had just made, of those tracks 
in the li^t fall of snow before the great, padlocked^ 
picket-topped, wrought-iron gate that barred the en- 
trance to the grounds of Vaughan-ton. 

'fE'es, sir. Quite so," Feltner replied a second time. 
^ "Two were women ; one was a man. The women cam^ 
out; the man remained. The footprints of the three, 
made when they went inside of the grounds together, 
are so closely side by side as to suggest that the women 
were supporting the man in an upright position; eh 7'^ 

"Yes, sir. Quite — -" 
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^^And when the two women returned, one of tbem 
walked in advance of the other, and both were in a 
hurry. They — one of the three — possessed a key to 
that padlock, Feltner. It is not the sort of a lock 
that can be picked open with a bent hairpin," Moreau 
went on, stepping close to the high gate to examine 
the object referred to, and then peering between the 
bars. 

He moved backward, away from the gate, and looked 
along the street toward the direction that the two 
women had taken — then be stepped to the middle of 
the thoroughfare, paused there for a moment, and re- 
turned again to Feltner. 

*^Odd ; very odd," he murmured, more to himself than 
to his taciturn valet — for such was Feltner*s nominal 
occupation. 

The artist glanced thoughtfully along the street, 
first in one direction and then the other. Then, again, 
he went close to the gate and peered between the square, 
upright bars, following the tracks in the snow until they 
were lost to sight along the winding, asphalted roadway, 
which led, finally, as he well knew, beneath the porte 
cochire of Sterling Vaughan's magnificent and justly 
celebrated mansion. 

*^The three drove here together in an automobile which 
came to a stop in the middle of the street, instead of 
drawing up at the curb. They got down, and stood 
waiting until the car was driven onward. Then one of 
the women — ^the larger of the two — ^used the key to 
unlock the gate. All of that is written down in the 
snow, Feltner." 

"Yes, sir. Quite so." 

"Well, go on, Feltner. You have more than those 
four words in your vocabulary. There are times when 
it would seem that you are losing the gift of speech 
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altogether; and then an emergency will arise; and, lo! 
our gifted ex-Secretary of State fades to a frazzle a9 
compared with your eloquence. Go on, Feltner. What 
more do you see than I have seen?'* 

'^Nothing more than you have seen, sir; somewhat 
more than you have yet mentioned." 

"Good. Let's have it." 

•*The two ladies " 

**How do you determine that they were ladies^ Felt- 
ner?" 

**By their footprints, sir; and their manner of walk- 
ing. By their dress, and their upright carriage. A 
ladp, sir, is depicted quite as largely by those evi- 
dences, as in her speech, and the cadence and modula- 
tion of her voice-tones, and in the selection of her 
words." 

^*I uncorked you all right that time, didn't I? Go on, 
Feltner. If you were back in your Latin class at Eton, 
or Harrow, or wherever it was, your professor would 
order you to ^Construe.' So Well?" 

^^I think, sir, that the young man was practically 
helpless " 

"Paralyzed. Soused. Very probably." 

** when he was brought here in the car, sir; and 

that, sir, would suggest his identity." 

**Young Vaughan, of course, Feltner. The place 
itself, and the key to the padlock would indicate all 
that." 

**Yes, sir. Quite so." 

"Here! Don't fall back upon your vernacular. I 
want the rest of what you were saying." 

"The ladies, sir, evidently told the chauffeur of the 
car to drive on, perhaps to the corner, and wait for 
them. They went in the same direction we were fol- 
lowing, when they came from the house. I think that 
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we will find that they reentered the car at the comer, 
or near there, and were driven away.** 

**Hnimm,*' Moreau voiced thoughtfully. **You dodge 
the issue, Feltner. A village constable mig^t read all 
of that, in those footprints. The question is: Ought 
we to swarm over that broken-glass-topped wall — to 
climb the gate is out of the question — and find out what 
has become of the young man who was taken inside, and 
who was not brought out? Eh?" 

'*I should answer that question in the negative, sir.'* 

*^ am inclined to that myself — for reasons of per- 
sonal comfort, possibly. But, why?" 

^'Principally, sir, because it is none of our business." 

'^Correct. And there does not appear to be an ade- 
quate reason for making it so. Quite right, Feltner. 
And you would add, I suppose, 'Also because the com- 
panions of the young man were ladies* — eh?^* 

"Yes, sir." 

"You cast them as ladies because of the rtyle of 
their shoes. You dress them in the latest and most 
expensive gowns, and swathe them in costly furs for 
the sake of matching the shoes. You deck them with 
jewelry to preserve the parallel. You stand them erect, 
and personify their general carriage, to be in keeping 
with the tout ensemble. You create one of them taller 
than the other, and slightly heavier, although their feet 
are practically of the same size, and although the length 
of their strides are about the same, because of the 
character of their footprints upon this slight fall of 
snow. You observe that the smaller and slighter of 
the two was more quick than her companion, and was 
evidently the leader — the one who took the initiative — 
because, in returning, she walked ahead of the other one, 
leading the way; and, because, out there in the street, 
it was she, the smaller one, who half turned around in 
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order to direct the chauffeur of the car in what he wa« 
to do. 

**You fix the time of the arrival of the three at some- 
thing less than an hour ago, and the departure of the 
two ^ladies' at approximately a half -hour ago — ^because 
we happen to know when this snow began to fall, and 
about how long a time it continued. 

'^And you determine, that upon coming out of 
Vaughan-ton (I don't see why in the dickens old Ster- 
ling Vaughan did not spell it V-a-u-n-t 0-n, so that the 
conmion people would have understood exactly what he 
intended when he named the place) the said ladies' 
walked rather hurriedly to the corner, where they found 
their car awaiting them — and from whence they were 
duly and appropriately driven away into obscurity. All 
very well. But " 

Moreau stopped. 

*^As a matter of fact, sir, I did not suggest more 
than one of the conditions you have named,'' Feltner 
replied calmly. 

^'Well, I did it for you, then. You read it like that, 
didn't you?" 

•TTes, sir. Quite so." 

**And, the whole affair is ^uone of our business.' . . . 
As you would remark, Feltner, *Yes, sir. Quite so.' 
Come on. We have just about time enough to catch that 
express into the city." 

Nevertheless, Moreau halted again at the comer 
from whence, in either direction, the high wall of rough- 
hewn stone^ topped with thousands of jagged points of 
broken glass, extended full three hundred feet, both 
wajps ; for Vaughan-ton was located very nearly an 
hour's ride from the Grand Central station, anid in the 
State of Connecticut ; and was a lordly mansion, indeed, 
surronnded by spacious grounds, and stately, old-growth 
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trees, and winding paths and roadways, anl, in sum- 
mer, velvet lawns, shrubbery, beds of ch^ioe flowers, 
and sprinklers, and men at work. 

Just at the particular time when Birge Moreau and 
his man Feltner came upon the tracks in the snoK^, the 
place was deserted— or was supposed to be so, save, pos- 
sibly, for a caretaker or two who came and went other- 
wise than by the great gate of wrought*iron at the 
front. 

*'The chauffeur put the chains on his tires while he 
waited,'' Moreau remarked when he paused at the cor- 
ner. ^^Tlien he seated himself -on the running-board 
and smoked a cigarette. There is the stub of it, over 
there. Get it for me, Feltner. Thanks. It is only 
half consumed — not quite that, in fact. The young 
ladies did not lose any time after they got the young 
man inside of the house — if they took him as far as 
mac • • • y 

^^Feltner, perhaps we should return, even if it is none 
of our business; eh? That chap might be stretched 
out somewhere under the stark trees, with a knife wound 
or a bullet hole in him." 

"You don't think that, sir, or you'd have gone inside 
at once, when we found the tracks in the snow," Felt- 
ner replied solemnly. 

"H-m-m-m!" Moreau glanced again toward the 
wheel-tracks and the footprints near them. "Miss Taller 
stepped directly into the car when they got here," he 
said, and started onward. "Miss Shorter stood still for 
a moment to give more directions to the chauffeur. And 
the car started — ^whether it kept on or not is another 
question — toward the city. Come along, Feltner. I 
don't want to miss that train." 

It was some minutes late when it puUed in at the 
station, so they had ample time. The hour was past 
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one in the morning when they arrived at the Grand 
Central station where Moreau's car was waiting to take 
them to the studio. 

The artist had scented a mystery when he discov- 
ered those tracks in the snow in front of the gate at 
Vaughan-ton; but, he knew something of the record, 
social and otherwise, of young Donald Vaughan, the 
multimillionaire's son, whose wild oats were taller than 
the tallest, and spread over more surface and dug 
deeper into the soil than irrigated alfalfa; and so, 
during a week following, he watched the papers for a. 
newer and later escapade (that is a gentle word) of that 
handsome and much-discussed youth. 

But nothing whatever concerning him had appeared 
in print throughout the week ; and that fact, of itself, 
was amazing — that Don Vaughan should be ignored 
by the newspapers for seven consecutive days. 

Moreau, when he thought about it at all, wondered 
if, perchance, young Vaughan Juid disappeared; but — 
well-^as Peltner had quite properly remarked, it was 
none of Birge Moreau's business if he had. 

Then — things began to happen. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
80MS coktkact! 

Cbxwx stood behind his bar with his arms out* 
stretched, his strong, jet delicate fingers grasping the 
inner edge of it in the attitude that was so famfliar 
to his patrons. The hideous blemish on one side of his 
face, beaded and corded and lined, and shaded in color 
from a delicate pink, to red, to crimson, and to a sug- 
gestion of purple, was turned aside so that only the 
clear, white, perfect profile o^^he opposite side of his 
face could be seen by the mair ibo stood in front of the 
bar before him. 

For Crewe had turned his head to look toward the 
street door which opened at that particular moment, 
and a gentleman whose features were well known to every 
person in the city who was old enough to read the daily 
papers, entered. 

^^Beat it, son,'' Crewe said to the man in front of the 
bar. 

**Gee!" muttered the one thus addressed. ^TEt's old 
S. V. Now, what the '' 

He did not complete the sentence, whatever it mi^t 
have been. Anyhow, it was addressed only to him- 
self. Not to Crewe. But he might be forgiven for 
expressing some sort of amazement upon seeing Ster- 
ling Vaughan, the great Branton's silent partner, walk 
calmly in at the door at Crewe's. 

Along the wall, at the tables, and toward tiie rear 
of the large room, at others, the frequenters of the place 
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raised their heads, or merely their eyes, saw the man 
(and recognized him, you may be sure) and dropped 
them again without comment. They were, one and all, 
denizens of that nether world which studiously attends 
strictly to its own affairs. 

*^Are you Mr, Crewe?'' Sterling Vaughan inquired, 
stopping in front of the bar exactly where the yegg 
had been standing, t 

**Just — Crewe," was the slow reply, and the owner 
of that name did not alter his attitude in the slightest 
degree. •*How can I serve you, Mr. Vau^^an?'* 

^rifou know me, eh? Of course; of course. (%, a 
pony of brandy will do. Will you join me?" 

Crewe nodded, served the brandy, and shot some seltzer 
into a small glass for bin>self. 

^^I have called to set ou on the advice of a man 
whose opinions I hold in the highest respect, Crewe," 
the millionaire said, then, "I refer to Inspec ^" 

'^Names are unnecessary, Mr. Vaughan. You are here. 
That is enough. What can I do for you?" 

The millionaire fingered the stem of his glass, turning 
it first in one direction and then the other, between his 
thumb and forefinger. He had not tasted of the con- 
tents. Apparently he had forgotten about it. 

^*I applied to my friend, the gentleman whose name 
I have not mentioned, for advice, rather than for as- 
sistance," he said slowly. ^^The fact is, I am not sure 
whether I want a doctor, or a lawyer, or a policeman — 
or an undertaker, Crewe. Sometimes I find myself at 
the point of believing that the last one I have named 
could confer the most happiness — in the end," 

"As it happens," Crewe replied without smiling, "I 
don't answer to the description of any of them. I am 
just a plain keeper of — ^let us call it a gin-mill. Some 
people refer to it as a *dive.' " 
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•*You nt—Crewer^ 

**Well, I was told to «See Crewe.' That's why Vm 
here. I want advice. I want somebody who knows the 
seamy side of life, the underworld side of it, if you want 
plain talk» to advise me." 

"What about?" 

"About my son. You have guessed that much al- 
ready, or you are not Crewe. I cannot just now think 
of anything else that would have brought me down here!* 
to see you. Nor, I hazard, could you." 

"What is the matter with him?" 

"^*He is going to the devil with the swiftness of a fly- 
wheel on a high-speed engine. He is making about ten 
thousand revolutions a second. He has got chain-light- 
ning left at the post. I suppose you know something 
about him, don't you?" 

"I read the daily papers, Mr. Vaugfaan; and I have 
ears to hear with." 

"Do you know him by sight? Has he ever been here, 
at your place?" 

"I know him by sight; yes." 

"You did not reply to the second question, Crewe." 

"It isn't necessary that I should — because I would 
reply in the negative, in either case." 

"Oh, I didn't ask the question merely to be inquisi- 
tive, Crewe. If Don has never been htere, it is merely 
because the place isn't bad enough, or low enough to 
suit his fancy ; or. because he has never heard about it. 
I asked because I thought it possible — in fact, I rather 
hoped — that you might have seen him during the past 
week." 

"Why? Has he been particularly interesting as a 
spectacle within that time?" 

"A spectacle!" Sterling Yaughan grunted with an- 
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noyanoe. ^He is always that! He hae not been any- 
thing else since he was old enough to spend moiiey and 
seek for bad company. Just now he has disappeared. 
Nobody has seen hide nor hair of him for a week past.'' 

Christy, the bartender, came from the back room at 
that moment, and went behind the bar, so Crewe made 
no comment to the millionaire's statement. 

"Perhaps you would like to sit down," he said. "Do 
you care for the brandy.^ Shall I take it to a table 
with us?" 

"No. Thank you. I rarely drink anything — only 
at dinner, possibly." 

Crewe conducted the financier to a table at the rear 
of the room. He nodded his head ever so slightly to- 
ward the occupants of the adjoining tables at either side 
of it, and they immediately abandoned their places for 
others that were not so near. 

"Now, Mr. Vaughan," he said, when they were seated 
facing each other, *Vhat sort of advice is it that you 
want from me?" 

"I want to know how to save my son. That's flat; 
and it comprehends the entire condition. I can operate 
railroads, control banking establishments, create or de- 
pose directorates, and sway, perhaps, as much power 
as any man in the country, but I am a spineless, help- 
less, imbecilic nonentity when it comes to governing Don. 
That is why I applied to — ^to the gentleman I have 
referred to, who sent me here. I wanted him to do it 
for me; and he replied: *See Crewe.' I had a wild sort 
of notion that he might plant something on Don, and 
so, scare him into decency, and when I suggested it, he 
replied: *See Crewe.' I had an idea of putting up a 
job on Don, even to the point of putting him away — 
in prison, even, if there should be no better method—- 
and he told me to see Crewe. Well, sir, here I am* 
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I am seeing Cr^we. If you can help me in this matter^ 
rU pay '' 

^One moment, Mr. Vaughan." 

^*Na I want to finish what I was saying. I wasn't 
going to offer you a price. There are some things in 
the world that money won't pay for, and this is one 
of them. This is what I was about to say: I will pay 
anything; money, blood, flesh, bone, or sinew. I won't 
offer you a price to help me; but — ^I'll be grateful, 
and I will find a way to show my gratitude. You see, 
Crewe" — he bent nearer across the top of, the table — 
*^I love my son. That's what's the trouble; I love him 
too well. I am just a plain damn fool, where he is con- 
cerned." 

'^Finished, Mr. VaughanP" 

*Tfe8." 

**When did you last see Don, and talk with him?" 

**A week ago to-day — ^about three in the afternoon; 
a few minutes before that, because, I remember now, 
there was just time enough for him to get around to the 
bank with a check I gave him, before it closed." 

**Wa8 the check a large one, in amount?" 

'^Eight thousand. He wanted to buy something — 
I forget what it was." 

*^Did he say anything about his plans at that time? 
Where he was going, or what he intended to do?" 

"I don't remember. Hold on! Yes I do. He said 
something about something or other, I forget what it 
was, that he had left out at Vaughan-tou — that's my 
place in Connecticut — and that he might go out there 
after it. But he wouldn't stay there. The place is 
closed up, tighter than a drum. If he went there at 
all, which I very much doubt, he'd get away from it 
again as soon as possible. There is nothing in that 
locality to attract him^ Crewe." 
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The man with the blemished face was silent. After 
a short pause, Sterling Vaughan went on again: 

**Save my son, Crewe — if you can. Or tell me how 
to do it. Say! Look herei I'd like to speak right 
out, plain to you, if I may." 

**That'8 the only kind of speech that goes, with me,'* 
was the calm retort. 

**Well, this, then: I won't deny that I have heard 
— ^weU, things — about you. I asked my friend who and 
what you are. He smiled, a bit queerly I thought, at 
the question, and replied, in effect, that you run a 
place here that is a resort for thieves and crooks, and 
all classes of the underworld — if there are classes in it. 
He said that you are called the biggest crook in the 
lot, only, he added that he would not personally indorse 
that statement, and that at least the police department 
has nothing on you. Am I offending you?" 

**Not at all, Mr. Vaughan," was the drawling reply, 
given with just the faintest tinge of a smile. 

^^I was afraid that I might. But, I don't care a 
picayune what you are; not if you are the devil him- 
self. If you can save my son, and lead him out of 
the slough into which he has fallen, and which will 
mean a disgraceful death for him in the end if he is not 
held up in time, I will put you on a pedestal so high that 
an angel from heaven couldn't touch it." 

^^What do you know about Don? You speak as if 
you knew something." 

^^I know that he prefers bad company to good. I 
know that he consorts with the lowest kind of scum. 
He has boasted to me of having intimates among thieves 
and pickpockets and confidence-men. I know that black- 
mailers — women as well as men — ^have been at me more 
than once on account of him, and things that he has 
done, and company that he has been in^ I know that he 
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frequents gambling hells — ^and that he seems to prefer 
the low-down, stringy ones, to the fairly decent resorts. 
I know '* 

*'Has he ever mentioned any names of any of the 
people you have mentioned?" 

''Never by any human name — any name that a sane 
man would recognize." 

**For instance ^ 

''Oh, he has boasted of being on familiar terms with 
a 'Salty Jimmy' ; he has referred to a young woman who 
is, he says, beautiful beyond words — ^I quote him, mind 
— and he told me once, not very long ago, that he 
would give up his home, and me too, if he could make 
her fall in love with him. And, oh, a lot more like that, 
Crewe." 

"Did he give the young woman a name, that you re- 
member?" 

"He called her 'the Witch,' I think. Or the witch 
of something. Ah! I have it. The Witch of the 
Temple; or the Temple Witch." 

Crewe nodded, but it was a nod that indicated only 
that he understood what had been said ; it did not imply 
that he knew the person, or the place referred to. 

"I will see what I can do, Mr. Vaughan," he said, 
rising from the table. "Do I understand that you 
give me a free hand? That, in reclaiming your son, 
I can go the limit, no matter what it may be if it only 
succeeds?" 

"Yes, sir, you do. You can go the limit, Crewe. 
And if you need any money ^" 

"I don't. Not now. And you must excuse me. It 
is almost time to close up." 

'*A11 right. When may I see you again, Crewe?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I will send word if I want to 
see you, Mr. Vaughan." 
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^^But I shall want to see you." The millionaire had 
risen also, and stood with his fingers clenched upon the 
back of a chair. **We haven't arrived at anything 
definite." 

'^Oh, yes we have. I have said that I would look 
into the matter. That's definite/' 

"But ^" 

"Let it go at that for the present. Come in again, 
if you feel like it. Just now ^" 

*^Yes. I know. I am going at once. Do you know, 
Crewe, there is something about you that makes me 
reminiscent; and yet — I'm quite sure that I have never 
seen you before." 

Crewe rarely smiled. When he did so, his was a 
golden smile, for many of his teeth seemed to be lit- 
erally made of gold; and there was bridge-work, and 
fillings so profuse that not one entirely white tooth re- 
mained. But he did smile at that suggestion of Ster- 
ling Vaughan's. 

"Do I resemble somebody you have met?" he asked. 
**I hope not— for his sake. My disfigurement is scarce- 
ly a , beauty-mark, Mr. Vaughan." 

^*Oh, I beg your pardon, Crewe. I had not even 
thought of that. One does not see it at all when one 
talks with you. But — there is a something about you 
— that is to say, if it were not for that — oh, never 
mind. I'd like to shake hands with you, Crewe. I feel 
that you are going to help me, where everybody and 
everything else has failed." 

"Good night, sir," Crewe replied, yet not offering 
his hand. "You don't need my hand. My word is 
better; and I will help you — if I can. Good night. 1 
hope that you will find your son at home when you 
get there." 

"At home? At this hour? One in the morning h 
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Ohy no; there isn't any hope of that, unless he should 
happen to be out of money. That might bring him, 
and a week is a good while for eight thousand to last, 
with him. Good-night." 

Crewe stood for a time where Vaughan had left him, 
his eyes upon the door that had closed behind the mil- 
lionaire. 

^'He is a shrewd and sharp old chap,'' was his thought. 
^^Not one in fifty thousand, in his class, would have 
spotted the faint resemblance to the artist, even if some 
inkling of the fact has got out. I fear — I see, in fact, 
that something will have to be done in that respect, and 
without delay. And it seems to be true that Donald 
Vaughan did disappear, after all, a week ago to-nigfat. 
Christy," he called aloud, "strike the bell. Are thtre 
any mourners to-night?" 

By which question he inquired if there was one or 
more among those present who was shy of a place to 
sleep and the price of a breakfast in the morning. 
Crewe never permitted a hungry man or a drunkard in 
his place. He fed the one, and had the other sent to 
the Island until he was thoroughly sobered, 

"Christy," he said, when the doors were closed and 
they were alone, **S. V. wants me to play missionary 
and save his son. What do you know about that?" 

"I know that if anybody can do it, you can ; but, all 
the same— it'll be some contract, Crewe, buh-lieve me.** 

"Correct, Christy. All the same, I am going to do 
it; or " 

"That settles it, then. I lose. When are you going 
to begin the saving stunt?" 

"Right off the bat, lad. And I'm going to begin — 
mark m^ now-— by putting *one over* on you." 

"Huh!" said Christy, and turned toward the cash- 
register. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

THE TWO C&EWS8 

^^Feltkeb, there is an axiom to the effect that ft 
man cannot be in two different places at the same 
time.'* 

**Ye8, sir. Quite so/» 

*^I am about to prove \;he fallacy of that statement, 
Feltner/' Moreau continued smilingly, holding his head 
a Kttle to one side, which with him was an expression 
of close and intense observation. 

He did it invariably whenever aju expression that 
he sought to reproduce in a portrait eluded him tem- 
porarily. It was evident that he was studjring his 
faithful valet's physiognomy just then, and Feltner was 
aware of it — ^although ignorant of its cause. 

^^ou'll do, all right," the artist commented, pres- 
ently. 

**Yes, sir. Quite so. Thank you, sir." 

^Nature provided you with a voice so nearly like 
mine, Feltner, that over the telephone-wires and through 
closed doors, or from behind a screen, you have been 
able to deceive all comers." 

**Yes, sir. Quite ^" 

**The voice of Crewe, Feltner, is very much like the 
voice of Birge Moreau, the artist." ^ 

••Yes, sir." 

**Ai»d yesterday — last night, to be more exact — ^a 
certain gentleman whose astuteness is supposed to be 
confined to mere money-getting, discovered in Crewe 
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or thou|^t he did, which is the same thing, a faint 
likeness to 'somebody else.* Of course, Feltner, that 
somebody else must have been Moreau, the artist/* 

*Tres, sir. Quite '' 

^Because I happen to know that the said gentleman 
and Moreau, the artist, encounter each other frequently 
at clubs and other places, although their acquaintance 
is of the slightest. Now, if one man, a mere money- 
getter, discovers that resemblance — ^which all the king's 
horses and all the king's men, including policemen and 
crooks and what not, have been unable to discover until 
now — ^it convinces us, Feltner, that the time is fiX hand 
when something must be done to prove to the world 
in general, and to that man in particular, how dead 
easy it is to make mistakes. You get me?'^ 

"Yes, sir.'* 

**So — ^I am about to create a portrait of that man 
Crewe, using your somewhat wooden face for a can- 
vas. Do you get me now?" 

Feltner nodded. He was interested, and neglected his 
usual formula. 

"Your teeth would be the most difficult feature, but 
fortunately your mouth is fairly well filled with gold 
as it is ; and I have telephoned for Dr. Pontoon to come 
to the studio. He will have prepared the necessary false 
bridgework by the time you must go on duty as Crewe ; 
and this small pair of plumpers — ^my extra pair, Felt- 
ner — will fix the voice, all right. Now, stand there; so! 
And imagine yourself to be nothing 9iore nor less than 
a canvas-stretcher on an easel.'* 

A detailed description of the artist's work upon the 
face and features and the outward appearance of his 
man Feltner during the following half-hour or so is 
unnecessary here. 

We who read should know that Moreau and Crewe 
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were one and the same man; that the happy accident 
of Feltner'B voice being so like the artist's, had hitherto 
enabled the former to impersonate the latter perfectly 
oyer the telephone, or through closed doors, whenever 
it happened that Moreau wished to seem to be locked 
up with his work at his studio, while he was in reality 
posing as Crewe at Crewe's place below Washington 
Square. 

We know, too, that a few of the officers at head- 
quarters, some civilians, and some few of the under- 
world contingent had "got wise" to the doubling of the 
two characters — or thought that they had done so. 
Moreau's aim now was to convince them that they had 
thought wrong. In a word, he meant to puzzle them 
more than ever — as we shall soon see. 

In stature and general build Moreau and Feltner were 
about the same, and their voices were really marvelously 
alike; so the artist began his work with two distinct 
advantages. What remained to overcome he accom- 
plished throu^ his great talent as an artist. When he 
finished the task — ^which he enjoyed since it called upon 
his unusual abilities to the utmost — you would have 
said without hesitation, had you been there to see, that 
Crewe and Moreau stood together in the same room, 
facing each other. 

Crewe, with his pompadour shock of iron-gray hair, 
his shaggy, iron-gray brows; his sadly blemished face, 
so repulsive on one side, so perfect on the other; his 
wide expanse of shirt-front with the headlight diamond 
gleaming at the center of it ; and his pose — for Feltner 
had been the artUt's model before becoming his valet^ 
and was a perfect imitator. ... In fact, in all save 
the "mouthful of gold," he was a perfect reproduction 
of the gin-mill-keeper of questionable repute — and 
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tliAt one defect was remedied by Dr. Pontoon^ the ar- 
tist's dentist, before evening. 

Then followed the necessary instructions, although 
Feltner required but few. It has been said that no 
person can know a man as intimately as his valet — and 
Feltner had served the artist a long time in that ca- 
pacity; and he knew the assumed character of Crewe 

almost as well as he did the real character, Moreau. 

• • • 

That same night, at ten o'clock, Crewe stood behind 
his bar near the lower end of it, in his usual attitude 
when he was not otherwise engaged — ^that is, with his 
arms outstretched in either direction, his fingers grasp- 
ing the inner edge of the mahogany. 

Just beyond the partition at the rear of the long 
room, Feltner, like another Crewe, stood upon a chair 
at a peephole, watching and listening. He was taking 
his second and final lesson in the part he was to fill 
from time to time whenever it should be found ad- 
visable. 

The "real Crewe" — ^and Moreau had played the char- 
acter so long and so well that the distinction is a good 
one — from his position at the end of the bar, admin- 
istered that lesson without in the least appearing to 
do so. 

One by one, on one pretext or another, he called the 
several characters whom he particularly desired Feltner 
to know by sight and name, to the bar; or he spoke 
loudly to them across the width of the room so that 
an answer was obligatory — and, as it happened, it 
proved to be an opportune evening for just that pro- 
cedure, because the very persons whom he most desired 
to "introduce" to Feltner in that manner were pres- 
ent. . . . Later he walked swiftly down the room and 
disappeared beyond the door. 
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^60 outside and try it, Feltner," he ordered; and 
the Valet, who had left the chair upon seeing him ap- 
proach, replied as undisturbed as if he had been asked 
to poach two eggs: ^^Yes, sir. Quite so"; and passed 
into the barroom. 

The gold was in his mouth, the small plum]>ers in 
his cheeks. In every respect he was Crewe; none other. 
And to Feltner's credit be it said that he was not in the 
least disturbed by doubts in any form. 

Christy, at the head of the bar near the window, 
raised his eyes as the supposed Crewe assumed the cus- 
tomary attitude; then, as there was nothing doing at 
the moment, he drew nearer. 

*^ou haven't forgotten what you said to me last 
night, have you, Crewe?" he asked, a half grin showing 
in his features. 

"No, Christy," was the reply. 

**You was going to put *one over* on me, you know.** 

^^Uh-huh.*" the pseudo Crewe replied* Then: "I am 
doing it now, Christy." 

*^'m from Missouri, you know. Show me*" 

An expressive shrug of the shoulders, exactly like 
Crewe's, was the reply, and Christy went back to his 
place at the head of the bar. 

Behind the partition, when Feltner sought his em- 
ployer again, twenty minutes later, having in the mean- 
time given other evidences of his exceUence in the part 
he played, the artist said, with something like enthusiasm 
in his voice : 

*^ne! You'll do. 60 back now and play the part 
till closing-time; and don't forget about old S. V., as 
Sterling Vaughan is called down here. He did not say 
that he would come again to-night, but I think be 
will.'^ 
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**I won't forget,** Fdtner re|died, with quite the air 
of the real Crewe. 

*^ou fooled Christy, all right, anil if you can do 
that — enough said. But be wary with him* I want 
to keep him in the dark until to*morrow night* I prom- 
ised to put one over on Christy. He needs it.** 



CHAPTER XXXin 

EXACTLY TWO o'cLOCK 

•Tki^tnee,*' the artist said to his valet the follow- 
ing morning, "I want Crewe to be seen about town this 
afternoon. I want you to walk in and out again at 
several of the leading hotels. You may make your own 
selections. If anybody speaks to you, nod, and pass on. 
At any rate, be as short as possible. Don't forget that 
Crewels taciturnity is proverbial, and that he plays no 
favorites.*' 

**Very good, sir." 

^I wHl make you up, now. You should be able to 
do it yourself, soon." 

^1 think, sir, that I could do it now. I have been 
experimenting," Feltner replied. 

"Good! I'll look on, and help if necessary." . . . By 
which it was discovered that very little assistance was 
required. Only from time to time as the change was 
made, Moreau added a touch or made a suggestion, and 
Feltner was always quick to profit by either. 

"I see very great possibilities in tiie future of this 
arrangement," the artist remarked when, having dressed, 
and being in every respect the exquisite portrait artist, 
he was about to take his departure. "You can be Crewe 
in the open whenever I need you. You can be Moreau, 
the artist, over the telephone or behind closed doors 
whenever that becomes necessary. Last night you suc- 
cessfully deceived Christy — ^who is sharper than a steel 
trap. Bantam, Cracker, Detective Sam Bunting, and a 
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dozen others failed to see tlirough you. Sterling 
Vaughan, who has already demonstrated that he is more 
than ordinarily shrewd and quick of eye, swallowed you 
whole. I congratulate you, Feltner.'* 

''Thank you, sir. I think that I rather like it, too." 

''Good! That is more than half of the battle. Now, 
attention!" 

''Yes, sir.*' 

"I want you to leave here about one, or near that 
time.'' 

"Very weB, sir." 

"At precisely two o'clock you are to walk slowly 
past the Homo Sum cluUiouse. You know where it is 
— comer of ^ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Turn from the avenue down the side street. There 
is a bay window in the building half-way down the 
length of it. Pause there directly in front of it. Do 
not look toward it. Take a letter from one of your 
pockets, and appear to refer to it. Stand so that your 
full face may be seen distinctly from the window; 
then turn slij^tly to show the blemish as distinctly, 
on one side of it; then turn about and expose a view 
of the perfect side; then return the envelope to your 
pocket and walk briskly away." 

"I understand perfectly, sir." 

"For your enlightenment I will say that I happen 
to know that the great Branton, and the almost as 
great Sterling Vaughan, are to lunch together at the 
table in that bay window to-day, and I have been in- 
vited to join them. Branton has advised Vaughan to 
consult me in regard to his son Donald, and I shall give 
Vaughan the same Advice he has received from others— ' 
I shall tell him to see Crewe." 

"Very good, sir." 
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^You will give them both a jolt, Fdtner. So-longP 

The Homo Sum Club — referred to among the dis- 
respectful as the ^Tlutocrats" — is the most rigidly ex- 
elusive club in New York. It was said that Birge Mo- 
reau, the artist, was the only member of it who was 
not severid times a millionaire. 

He entered it shortly after one o'clock, and found 
that the great financier, Branton, had already arriyed. 

^How are you, Birge?" Branton greeted him. 
**Vaughan isn't here yet." He spoke with his custo- 
mary abruptness. **! suppose you are wondering mhj 
I wanted you to lunch with us to-day — ehP" 

^No. I think I hare guessed. Ah, here is Mr. 
Vaughan now! We have never formally met each other, 
Branton.^ 

^No? I didn't know that," Branton said, sharply. 
^^Supposed, of course, you knew each other. Here^ 
Vaughan; shake hands with Birge Moreau. I am sur- 
prised that you have not known each other before this. 
Come over to my table in the window. I have already 
ordered. Lunch will be served at once. . . . Birge," 
the great financier continued as soon as they were 
seated, ^^Vaughan is in trouble. He is the father of a 
son who cannot be controlled. But I guess you know 
as much about Don Vaughan as the rest of the world. 
Now, fire away, you two. I've got some memoranda 
here to look through." 

Moreau's seat at the table afforded him a view of the 
big clock in one comer of the room, but he glanced 
at his watch, compared them, and saw that they agreed 
to a minute. Then he listened. 

It was the same story with variations that Sterling 
Vaughan had told to Crewe, although with a more inti- 
mate touch; and the artist listened gravely to it, oc- 
casionally glancing toward the clock. Also, he made an 
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occasiooal comment, offered two or three tentative sug- 
gestions, and expressed the proper degree of interest, 
until the hands of the clock in the comer pointed at 
five minutes before two. Then, with rather startling 
abruptness, he said: 

*'Mr. Vaughan, the best advice I could give you on 
this subject is : Gro see a man called Crewe. See Crewe.'' 

The capitalist smiled with amusement. He bent across 
the table toward Moreau. He shot a covert glance at 
Branton, who was still engrossed in his memoranda. 
Then, in a low tone, but with perfect distinctness, he 
said: 

**I have already seen Crewe — twice — Mr. Moreau. 
Just now I am more than half convinced that I have 
seen him three times; that I am ^seeing Crewe* now, 
in fact.*' 

The artist lifted his head abruptly. His eyes snapped. 
He spoke coldly: 

**I don't think I understand you," he said. 

**I11 explain — even at the risk of offending you, if 
you will accept my apologies in case I do offend." 

'^One does not relish being confounded with a saloon- 
keeper, Mr. Vaughan." 

*'No — ^unless, perchance, one pursues an avocation 
that invites it, Mr. Moreau. This is my explanation: 
Your vocation is that of an artist. By avocation — 
Branton is my informant — ^you are something of a de- 
tective, or is criminologist a better word?" 

Hie artist shrugged his shoulders, and made no re- 

ply- 

*'I am an extremely close observer, Mr. Moreau," the 
capitalist continued imperturbably, with his shrewd eyes 
boring into the artist's. ^*I have seen you and observed 
you often; once, at least, when you were unaware of 
my scrutiny. I was interested in you primarily at th^ 
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time Branton lost that ei|;faty*one-thou8an(l-fiTe-kundred 
dollars at your country place, the Fells. 

'^The time that I saw you when you did not observe 
me was less than a week ago at the museum. You were 
so absorbed in contemplation of Rodin's ^Thinker/ so 
lost in your study of it, that you did not see me. It 
was a capital opportunity to observe you, Mr. Moreau.'* 

"Well?'' laconically, abruptly. 

^^I make it a practice to look into a man's soul, 
throu^ his eyes, Mr. Moreau. I observe his postures, 
his pose, his motions, his manner of using his hands, 
of stepping out when he starts to walk. I look at the 
way he holds his shoulders, see how he turns his head, 
watch how certain observations and remarks affect him. 
The mere shape of his features, and the outward and 
visible signs that are apparent to all persons, do not 
interest me, or, I should say, have very little interest 
for me. . • . For instance, I employ a great many d^ 
tectives in my various businesses and varied interests, 
and one of the best of them has told me that it is not 
impossible to manufacture and perfectly imitate a very 
serious facial disfigurement, or blemish." 

**Pray go on, Mr. Yaughan. You interest me," Mo- 
reau said, this time with a genial and ready smile; 
and he glanced at the clock, noting that it indicated two 
minutes to two. The banker continued: 

**You nave advised me to see Crewe. I have told 
you that I have seen Crewe twice, and possibly a third 
time. I saw him for the first time the night before 
last — and I was remarkably impressed. Not alone by 
his strong personality, but also by the conviction of 
my own familiarity with some of the characteristics he 
disclosed in my presence. I went so far as to speak 
to him about it. After I left him I thought about it — 
and I recalled my study of you before that statue of 
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Rodin's* • • • Last night I went to see Crewe agaiiii 
and — I must admit — ^the impression of previous knowl- 
edge was less strong* But now, to-day, here at this 
taUe, facing you, in conversation with you, it returns 
with tenfold power. 

^And so, Mr. Moreau, at the risk of committing an 
almost unpardonable offense, I must ask you: Do you, 
perhaps, find it advantageous, in the pursuit of your 
chosen avocation, to masquerade as Crewe? In a word, 
are you Crewe — and is Crewe a certain Mr. Birge Mo- 
reau witthout the facial hlevUehf** 

The capitalist leaned backward in his chair, smil- 
ing, apparently well pleased with his own astuteness — 
which, mentally, the artist had to admit. 

Moreau glanced at the clock. The hands pointed 
exactly at two. 

He turned his eyes toward the bay window within 
which they were seated, and at that instant the tall 
figure of a man appeaired upon the sidewalk without, 
where he had come to a halt, facing it, and where 
he appeared to be searching through his pockets for 
something. 

Moreau half started to his feet, then sank again upon 
the chair. Then he smiled broadly, still with his eyes 
directed toward the window. 

"Fortune favors me, Mr. Vaughan," he said, still smil- 
ing. ^^I don't know how I should have succeeded in 
convincing you otherwise. Out there on the sidewalk, 
directly before this window, as it happens, is the very 
man you refer to — unless I am greatly mistaken.'' 

Sterling Vaughan wheeled in his chair. He stared 
through the window at the man outside in open-mouthed 
amazement. And he kept on staring; and while he 
stared, the man outside raised his head thoughtfully, 
so that a full front view of his face was afforded them. 
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fThen he turned his head and looked down the street, 
exposing the hideous blemish on one side of his face. 
Next, he turned completely around to gaze in the op- 
{>osite direction, and so, exposed only its perfect side; 
and then he jammed the envelope that he held in one 
hand into the side pocket of his coat and strode rap- 
idly away, 

^^Well, I'll be damned!" the voice of Branton grunted 
from behind the other two men. 

Attracted by the eagerness of his two companions in 
seeking to observe something from the window, he had 
risen from his place, and had also been a witness to the 
small comedy so aptly played by Feltner. 

Vaughan made no comment for a moment. He seemed, 
indeed, too greatly nonplused to do so. But he turned 
slowly to the artist. 

'*Mr. Moreau,'* he said, "will you accept my apolo- 
gries? I am not such a smart Alec as I thought I was. 
But — er — ^I was so certain that I — er ** 

"What's the matter with ydu, Vaughan?'* the great 
Branton demanded sharply. 

"I have made a jackass of myself; that's all, Bran- 
ton." 

"Humph! It isn't the first time. And cheer up; 
maybe it won't be the last," Branton commented grimly, 
^^ou're not alone in it, either. Birge, I could have 
sworn, on information and belief, that you were Crewe, 
and Crewe was you. Why, confound it, one of the 
men at police headquarters told me so himself." 

"And I am wondering, gentlemen, whether I have risen 
or fallen in your esteem," the artist remarked, calmly 
smiling at them as they resumed their chairs. "May I 
offer you one of my cigars, Mr. Vaughan? Branton's 
are much too strong for an ordinary man to smoke." 
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WHO 18 THE WOMAN? 

Tbb great Branton kft his two companions at the 
club and went his way soon after the incident at the 
bay window. 

^^WiU you tell me," Sterling Vaughan asked, when 
Ihey were alone together, ^^why you advise me to see 
Crewe about Don?" 

^^It is possible," Moreau replied evasively, ^that if, 
in the beginning, you had told me that you had already 
seen him, I mi^t not have thought it necessary to do 
so. Crewe is a character. He will assist you, or he 
won't ; and it isn't necessary to apply to him more than 
once." 

**Do you know him, Mr. Moreau?" 

"(Ml, yes — in a way." 

"Perhaps-— er — if you would go there to his place 
with me to see him — eh — what do you say to that?" 

Moreau had purposely led the conversation to that 
point. The suggestion was precisely what he most de- 
sired. He nodded his head in willing assent. 

If Birge Moreau, the artist, by now quite popularly 
supposed by many to be identical with Crewe, should 
calmly walk into Crewe's resort at a time when Crewe 
himself stood behind his bar, the incident would estab- 
lish at once and for all time the utter absurdity of such 
a claim. 

But, more than that: Whisperings of the truth as 
W4 know it — that Crewe was Moreau and that Moreau 
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▼as Crewe — ^had been passed from mouth to ear in the 
underworld; and none knew better than Moreau him- 
self that if once such a notion became a settled con- 
viction ' among the so-called ^^guns," or even if they 
seriously suspected that the charge might be true, the 
career of Crewe would be etided. 

It might be all very well that certain men at head- 
quarters should think it, or even know it to be true; 
even, that men in private life should be aware of it, and 
that the newspapers should print it; nevertheless, it 
would never do to permit the dwellers in the i^nder- 
world to take it seriously, and a call, down there, as 
Vaughan suggested, would forever put a stop to the 
growth of any such idea. 

'*I will go with you," he said presently, "but it will 
have to be quite late. Shall I meet you here, say — at 
midnight?" 

^^Good. Thank you, Moreau. We will go down in 
a taxi; and one of us can call up in the meantime and 
tell him that we are coming." 

^Oh, no; I should not advise that. We will just 
meet here at midnight and go. And now, Mr. Vaughan, 
if I am to add my own feeble efforts to Crewe's, suppose 
you reply to a few questions that I would like to ask 
about your son Don. To begin: when did you last see 
him?" 

^^One week ago the night before last. He said then 
that he was going to Vaugfaan-ton, my place in Connec- 
ticut." 

**Did he go there?" 

"Whether he did or not, he isn't there now. Crewe 
told me that much last night." 

"Oh, he did, eh? Doesn't that prove that he is 
taking an interest in the matter — if he could give you 
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that much information? And bo soon?** The artist 
smiled whimsically. 

'^Of course. He went out there, or sent somebody, 
after that first talk with him, night before last. I 
shouldn't wonder if he went that very night. I have 
a caretaker there who admits one at an iron door in 
the side wall of ^ She grounds; and one has to telephone 
one^s pedigree first before he will do that. I can't imag- 
ine how Crewe could know about that." 

^'Possibly he .had heard it from one of his acquaint- 
ances. The undlhrorld keeps pretty dose tabs on places 
like Vaughan-ton that are temporarily closed. I think, 
in fact, that I have been told as much myself. Also, 
that the gate at the front is kept padlocked. Have you 
heard anything from Don, or about him?'' 

"I don't know." 

**Eh? How is that?" 

^There was a note in a soiled envelope left with the 
butler at my door when he opened it this morning. He 
said that a woman left it, but he could not tell whether 
she was young or old, or Mack or white." 

"Veiled, ehP' 

**Yes. She had evidently been waiting for the butler 
to appear. She gave him the envelope as soon as 
he did so, and went away without speaking a word." 

'^What was the note? What did it say?" 

**It said just nine words. ^Dear dad: I am all ri^t. 
Don't worry. Don.' But I am not sure that he wrote 
it. It looks like his handwriting, and it does not; so, 
there you are." 

"Have you got it with you, Mr. Vaughan?" 

"Yes." He searched in one of his pockets and passed 
it over to the artist ; and the latter, although he ^anced 
at it with apparent carelessness, nevertheless observed 
it closely. 
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He folded it and held it in his hand for a moment 
After that, as if considering the idea of retaining pos- 
session of it; but then he passed it back to its owner, 
ipvith the remark: 

^^I think you had better keep it and show it to Crewe 
-fco-night. Now, Mr. Vaughan, who is the woman?'* 

"Why, I have told you that the butler- — '' 

"I am not speaking of the woman who delivered the 
-note, but of the woman." 

•*I — I dont think that I quite understand you, Mr. 
Moreau." 

**Mr. Vaughan, young men of the type of your son 
Donald, with plenty of money and no restraint, wor- 
ship at three shrines : booze, vice, and chance. Drink, 
inunorality, and gambling, in other words ; and the open* 
sesame at the doors of each of them, is a woman. Don, 
as I understand the situation, is reasonably familiar 
with the password to all three. So I repeat: who is 
the woman?" 

^^I haven't the least idea in the world, Moreau." 

^^No? Perhaps you know, without knowing that you 
do know. I have found that that is quite a common 
condition of the lay mind. Hasn't Don talked about 
women to you? Has he mentioned one oftener than 
another?" 

^^He has talked about one — ^yes. He has intimated 
that he was more than half in love with her — only I 
did not take it seriously. He called her a witch, or 
the Witch, or something like that. But I haven't the 
least idea what she may look like, or where she may 
live, if she lives at all. In fact, as I have said, I 
did not take him seriously." 

^^our acquaintances have not been slow to repeat 
gossip tp you about Don, have they? Or to tell you 
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about his escapades whenever there was the slightest 
chance that you had not already been toLd?^ 

**No, indeed.'' 

*^WeIl, even I have heard about that wild ride of 
his down the Ocean Parkway, with an unknown woman 
beside him, two weeks or more ago. When his car was 
smashed, she disappeared; and Don refused to tell who 
she was. Do you know who she was? Did he tell you?" 

"Only that she was the one he calls the Witch. You 
see, Moreau, I don't believe in her; I don't believe that 
she exists." 

**What do you believe about it, then?" 

^Why, it is my idea that it is a composite name 
given by him indiscriminately to any woman, or to all 
the women, or girls, or ladies, or near-ladies, as it 
happens." 

Moreau glanced at his watch as if suddenly reminded 
of an appointment, and left his chair. 

"I don't believe that you possess any real infor- 
mation that would be of assistance to me — or to Crewe," 
he said. "But I do believe one thing, and that is, that 
you suspect something — fear some particular thing, in 
fact — and that you have not yet brought yourself to 
the point of telling me. Now, if you want me to be of 
any assistance to you, you must tell me. What is it, 
Mr. Vaughan?" 

The capitalist hesitated only an instant. Then: 

"Really, Moreau, I don't know what I do suspect. 
God knows that I have given Don enough money — ^" 

"Much more than enough," Moreau interpolated. 

"Yes ; more than enough to satisfy all of his demands. 
And yet, what I do give to him fades away like a plate 
of hot cakes before a tableful of hungry men. And that 
fact fills me with dread lest he is mixed up with some- 
thing that is not right — ^with something crooked. I 
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don't know what to think, Moreau. I dread this: that 
some man or woman is holding a threat over him; that 
Ke is in the power of one or both of such creatures; 
that he is afraid to do anything, or to leave anything 
undone, without their sanction." 

^^In short, and to be brutally plain, you believe that 
he has done something that would mean prison for him 
if it were known, and that somebody is holding it over 
him to — " 

**Yes* Don't say it. But that is God's truth. That 
is what 1 fear." 

^^Isn't it what you knotef Isn't there something of 
the sort that you know — even if the act, whatever it was, 
only affected you, his father?" 

**Yes— that is it, Moreau." 

**And you fear that you have not been made the only 
victim?" 

**Ye8." 

Moreau returned to his studio when he parted with the 
capitalist. 

He knew that Feltner, in carrying out the orders he 
had received, would be ^^doing" the hotels about then in 
the character of Crewe; and so, when he called up 
Christy^ he led the latter to believe that it was Feltner 
who was talking. 

The artist was also quite certain that one or more 
of the frequenters of the place below the Square — a 
dip, or a con man, or a swell yegg, wandering about 
town in search of prey — ^would encounter him somewhere, 
and might, that night, or later' in the afternoon, 
mention the fact to Christy ; and Moreau was not quite 
ready yet to let Christy into the secret of the two 
Crewes. So, in the character of Feltner, who frequently 
had occasion to call up his master, he asked Christy: 
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**HdUo» Christy! Is Crewe there?'' 

^Nope. Ain't showed up yet, Felt," Christy replied. 
*^old on, though. Wait! Hold the wire. Here he is 
now." 

A moment later Fehner had taken Christy's place 
at the telephone; and Moreau said to him: 

^I want you to go out again in about an hour. Stay 
out until after you have had your dinner. ^Do' the rest 
of the swell hotels — only don't stay more than a few mo- 
ments in any one of them — until dinner time ; then dine at 
one of them. I want Crewe to get himself talked about 
to-day — ^by the hotel detectives, by the men-about-town, 
and by the few swell crooks who will see him and wonder 
what he is up to now. And this: the last thing before 
you start out, tell Christy to pass the word along — and 
to have Bantam and Cracker and Bobcat do the same — 
that you want every one of the bunch who is not busy 
to-night to show up between midnight and one o'clock; 
to tdl them that there may be ^something doing,' and 
there may not, but that you want them on hand in case 
Aere is." 

Moreau hung up the receiver, and waited. Presently 
he took it down again, called for police headquarters, 
and asked for the inspector who was entirely in his con- 
fidence; the same one, by the way, who had, in th^ past, 
advised the great Branton, and, later. Sterling Yaugfaan, 
to see Crewe. Their conversation was short, but it was 
to the {loint; and, after it, the plans of Birge Moreau 
for that night were complete. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

PUTTIK6 ON£ OVER ON THE BUNCH 

**CmBWE*s'* — that is how it was always called; it was 
never deemed necessary to add to that one word any- 
thing that was descriptive as to character or locality 
— ^began to fill up as the hour of midnight drew nearer. 

Not that there was unusual patronage, but that more 
**regular8" were there, and that the "aristocracy" of 
crookdom was more than ordinarily in evidence. 

Christy had succeeded in ^^assing the word" along 
amazingly well, and Cracker and others had been for- 
tunate in conveying the inteUieence that "Crewe wants 
jou to show up between twelve and one to-night. If 
there's anything doin% he'll touch the button; if there 
ain't, he won't," 

But that was sufficient. 

There had been rumors throughout the underworld 
of late that Crewe was somehow mixed up with the cops ; 
there had been whispers about a swell guy named 
Moreau, an artist; there had been side glances and 
winks and shrugs interchanged between the "wise ones," 
and an uneasy feeling had gone abroad among them 
that, after all, even Crewe might not be all that they 
had supposed him to be. Not one among them doubted 
Crewe, really ; but your predatory worker is always sus- 
picious ; he doubts his best friend, his closest pal — and 
sometimes he doubts even himself, which is, nine out of 
ten times, the one time when he gets "pinched." 

Over in one comer two men sat at a table together 

276 
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who were mrdy seen in each other's companj anywhere, 
althou|^ it was generally accepted that they were pals. 
And they were the two most expert yeggs in town. Up- 
town dips who were swell enough and shrewd enough to 
ply the best hotels were scattered about the room. Three 
con men, the slickest of their kind, known from cpast to 
coast kmong the fraternity (and by the bulk, as weU), 
occupied a taUe together. 

It was such a gatheriilg as could not have been called 
together in one place by any other man than Crewe — 
but they knew that when he summoned them they would 
be safe from molestation. They knew that wheneyer 
he sent out word that he wanted to ^ee them, he meant 
it, and that he had a reason for it. There had been, 
here and there, one who was *^wanted,'' who had shied 
at the summons, and did not materialize ; but they were 
the prosuspicious ones, who feared that the summons 
might be a plant ; that it might be Crewe's last play, 
and that he meant to ^shoot them all into the soup** 
that night, before he gave it out publicly that he and 
that artist-chap ^ho was one of them phoney guys that 
played detective on the side" were one and the same. 

Crewe (Feltner, of course) was behind the bar with 
Christy, and both were kept busy. Three or four among 
the patrons at the tables had stopped at the bar long 
enough as they entered, to exchange a word or two with 
him, but he had seemed to be unusually taciturn, had 
replied to them curtly, but characteristically withal, and 
they had passed on, content to await developments. 

They knew that it would be something; but just what 
the ^show-down" was really to be, not one of those 
present even suspected ; above all, not one who was there 
had the faintest idea that Crewe, whom they saw and 
spoke to behind the bar, was not Crewel 
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The stage was set. The scenery was arranged. The 
characters were in their places. 

The master mind of Birge Moreau, famed portrait- 
painter, society's darling when he chose to be so recog- 
nized, friend and sometimes confidant of the great gen* 
erals of finance and the captains of industries — and, on 
the sjde, the keenest, shrewdest crime-investigator of the 
day, and at the same time the best and most sincere 
friend to all classes of the underworld — the keen, clear 
intelligence of **the man of mystery," as his best-known 
friends often laughingly dubbed him — ^had arranged 
it all. 

Then, at twelve-thirty by the clock that hung above 
the center of the back bar, the door opened and Sterling 
Vaughan stepped into Crewe's. 

Behind him, tall, straight, perfectly attired, lithe with 
the grace of a panther, handsome as manly men are 
handsome, Birge Moreau crossed the threshold. 

He was, apparently, just concluding some humorous 
remark that he had been making to his companion, for 
he was laughing softly ; and he came inside with exactly 
the air that would have been his upon stepping for a 
moment into the cafe at the Waldorf, or upon entering 
one of his clubs. 

In a word, he was perfectly at ease ; he glanced neither 
to the right nor to the left of him, nor at anything in 
particular, but walked beside Sterling Vaughan, straight 
to that section of the long bar behind which "Crewe" 
was standing — with widely outstretched arms and fingers 
gripping the inner edge of the mahogany. 

A hush fell upon the room. 

It was a pronounced hush, too; for, while not a man 
there turned in his seat to see who had entered, while not 
one of them appeared to look, every one present did 
look, furtively, to see who the last arrival might prove 
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to be. And their conduct would haTe been exactly the 
same as it was had the newcomer been the veriest tramp 
off the street, or the captain of the precinct* 

There waf scarcely a man present who had not heft»rd 
the rumors concerning Crewe and the artist. Nearly all 
of them had pooh-poohed it ; some had merely shrugged 
their wide shoulders and awaited furUier developments; 
others had been startled by the possibilities of such a 
condition. AU of them, however, felt the importance, 
the crucial importance, of the moment. 

Moreau, seemingly, did not see a face, and yet his 
glance swept the room — as it would have done any other 
room he might have entered. 

^How^a-doo, Crewe ?^ he said perfunctorily, and did 
not offer his hand. Then: *^What will you have, Mr. 
Vaugfaan? And you, too, Crewe?" 

^I induced Mr. Moreau to come down here with me 
to-night, Crewe," Sterling Vaughan said after they had 
been served. ^'You see, my friend Branton advised me to 
Gcmsult with Moreau, and — ^well — here we are. And, by 
the way, here is a note I received at my home this morn- 
ing that purporta^to come from Don. Moreau thought 
that I had better show it to you." 

^'Crewe" nodded, accepted the soiled envelope with its 
contents, and transferred it to one of his pockets with- 
out so much as a glance at it. 

^^Is there anything new, Crewe?" the capitalist in- 
quired. 

"Mr, Vaughan," the supposed Crewe replied slowly, 
Srhen there is something ^ew' you will be advised of it. 
Of course, this is a puUic place, and you have as much 
right to come here as anybody else. But^ — Do you get 
me?" 

Moreau laughed aloud. 

"That is Crewe's method of telling you that your 
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room 20 better than your compaaj, Vai^iMi»'' he said. 
**Sorry, Crewe," he drawled, ^that you don't run a place 
farther up-town, where we could drop in oftener. You 
are so cordial." 

He spdke in a low tone, but that unusual hush was 
still upon the room, and the words he uttered fell upon 
more than one pair of listening ears that were nearest 
to him, 

^*I would fed much better, Crewe, if you would let me 
supply you with money," Yaugfaan said, almost in a 
whisper and bending forward over the bar. But ^Trewe" 
had turned his eyes away even while Vaughan was speak- 
ing. He was looking toward the front of the room where 
the door had opened again to admit more late comers. 

Again there fell a decided hush upon the entire place. 
The frequenters of it stirred as if uneasily. One could 
hear the faint scraping of many pairs of feet as they 
were moved a trifle — as one will gather one's muscles and 
nerves and faculties in preparation of a possible neces- 
sity for quick action. . . . For another unusual thing 
had occurred at Crewe's — and is explained by recol- 
lection of the telephone talk between Moreau and head-* 
quarters, after the scene at the Homo Sum Club. 

The opening of the door that last time had admitted 
four men, every one of them officers— and one of them 
in fuD uniform, with a gold shield pinned to the breast 
of his coat and with gold trimmings on his cap and uni- 
form. He was the inspector of the district — and it was 
an unusual thing for him to enter Crewe's at all. If he 
had business there he usually sent one of his men to 
transact it for him. 

The three men who followed him into the place were in 
citizens' clothes, but there was not a ^gun" present who 
did not instantly recognize every one of them — and that, 
too, even though the last one was a comparatively new* 
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coiner down at headquarters— -detective Painter by 



The others were Captain Muchmore, detailed at head- 
quarters at the bureau, and Lieutenant Sam Bunting, 
who filled the vacancy made by Holdemess' suspension 
from duty. 

The inspector walked straight across the room to the 
bar, where ^Crewe" and Sterling Vaughan and Birge 
Mbreau were grouped. The three detectives walked 
slowly down one side of the room, nodding or spieaking 
a recognition to many of the men who were seated at 
the tables. They returned to the bar along the opposite 
side. 

It was evident to everybody there that they had been^ 
sent to the place to look for some certain person — and 
it was ^ually manifest when they made their way back 
to the bar that the '^certain person'' was not among the 
goests at Crewe's that night ; and a sigh of relief audible 
in its uniformity, whispered its way through the length 
of the room. 

The three detectives — Muchmore, Bunting, and 
Painter — ^knew Birge Moreau personally. 

Each of them — ^Muchmore and Bunting particularly 
— had seen him frequently, had had personal interviews 
with him; and on one occasion the captain and lieuten- 
ant had lunched with him at one of his clubs. The in- 
spector, alone of that party, did not know the artist by 
sight. 

But all of them knew Crewe, and thought they knew 
him well. 

The three — ^Muchmore, Bunting, and Painter — ^had 
barely glanced toward the bar before they made the 
tour of the room together; they had noted merely that 
Crewe was there, as they supposed, in his usual place, 
standing in his customary attitude. They had paid no 
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attention to the two men in front of the bar more than 
to observe that they were not the men they were seeking, 
and a casual glance had assured them of that much. 
Thus a surprise awaited them when they did approach 
the bar to rejoin the inspector, and when the artist 
turned slowly to face them, smiling his greeting. 

Muchmore, who was in advance of the other two, 
stopped in his tracks, and his features, althoii^ they 
were well trained in his profession, certainly expressed 
an interrogation-mark, and one with an exclamation- 
point before and after it. Bunting grinned. Painter 
wad confessedly nonplused. 

^^How-da-doo, Captain Muchmore ?'' Moreau re- 
marked in the most natural tone in the world. ^Hello, 
Bunting I How are you. Fainter? You see, I remember 
all of you quite well.'' 

Muchmore was boring the artist with his eyes. He 
did not offer to shake hands, nor did Bunting — ^and 
Painter was not on sufficiently familiar terms to do so. 

^I did not recognize you as we went down the room, 
Mr. Moreau," Muchmore said. ^TTour back was turned 
toward us ; and — ^well, it is something of a surprise to see 
you down here." 

Then he turned his eyes upon Crewe and the piercing 
quality of them might have feazed almost any other man 
than the imperturbable Feltner. 

He nodded curtly, "How are you, Crewe?" he said. 
Then, to the inspector: "Updyke, aUa$ the ^Gimlet,' isn't 
here. I told the skipper that he wouldn't be here when 
he sent us out — and Crewe won't admit it even if he has 
been here. Come on. Let's get out." 

So the four officers trailed one another out of Crewe's 
as they had entered. But three of them went away 
thoughtfully. 

They had seen Birge Moreau, the artist, in froat af 
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the bar, and Crewe, the mystery^ behind it at the same 
time. 

• • • 

Bat — ^the effect of it all upon that faithful adherent, 
Oirirty! 

It might be written in large italics, in great big caps, 
in letters of fire, and even then give but a faint idea of 
its stupendous quality. 

When Birge Moreau walked into that room beside 
Sterling Vaughan, Christy had stared — ^for he was ren- 
dered literally speechless. 

He turned his gaze slowly toward the other end of 
the bar where he knew, or thought he knew, that Crewe 
was standing; but Crewe was so given to the performance 
of seemingly impossible feats that Christy was almost 
afraid to look lest he should not be there. 

But — ^he was there ! 

Christy peered again at the artist, by that time 
directly before Crewe, at the front of the bar; and he 
ground his teeth together in the utterly paralyzing 
quality of the puzzle that confronted him. 

Crewe was here, to be sure. So was Moreau. One was 
behind the bar; the other stood in front of it. Several 
feet of space and a mahogany bar separated the two. 
Then — how could they be one and the same man? 

Christy, who knew himself to be the only person save 
the ubiquitous Feltner, who was entirely ^^on the in- 
side" in the confidence of his employer, was not only 
puzzled to the point of imbecility — ^he felt, in a measure, 
outraged also. In his silent thought he kept saying 
over and over to himself: *^Now, whadda you know 
about that? Now, whadda you know about that?'' 

But he said nothing, looked nothing, acted nothing, 
which was not entirely normal, so far as the others who 
were present on that occasion were concerned — ^and 
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Christy was attracting very little attention at just 
about that time; all of the interest of the evening was 
centered at that part of the bar where Crewe stood be- 
hind it. 

Sterling Vaughan and the artist took their leave very 
soon after the officers went away ; and then, one by one, 
rarely in pairs, the men at the tables made some sort of 
a silent signal toward ^^Crewe," received a nod of the 
head in return, and glided from the room. 

Christy watched the clock. 

Closing^up time couldn't come quickly enough for him 
that night ; but he struck the bell at last, and those who 
had remained left their places, and one by one disap- 
peared. 

When the last of these had crossed the threshold 
Christy could not close and lock the outer door quick 
enough to suit him. Then he wheeled in his tracks, 
fastened his indignant eyes upon ^^Crewe,'' who was 
openly grinning at him, and who turned then and started 
toward the door into the smaller of the two rear rooms, 
where often important conferences were held. 

"Say!" Christy called after him. 

The supposed Crewe half turned his head. He called 
back over his shoulder : 

^^I'U wait in the back room, Christy, while you count 
up." 

Then he disappeared, and for a moment Christy stood 
in his tracks, staring after him. 

^^I'm sure gettin' bu^ouse," he muttered under his 
breath, forgetting that he could talk like an educated 
man when it was necessary ; and he kept on muttering to 
himself in an undertone while he wrestled with the cash- 
register. 

The task was completed at last, and he hurried into 
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the back roona — and came to a breathless stop the in- 
stant he had passed inside. 

Cirewe was not there. 

It was Feltner who was seated in Crewe's accustomed 
place at the small, round table, and who grinned at him 
aeross the top of it. 

**WeIl— ni be—** Christy began, and stopped. Felt- 
ner, who could relax upon occasion in the presence of 
others than his employer, grinned genially upon him. 

*^'m going to stay down here to-night, Christy,'' he 
said. *There would be a cop at every comer, waiting 
to interriew Crewe, if I shoidd go outside; and there'd 
be a crook on every block with the same idea in mind — 
eh?' 

^What the — ^" Christy began again, and stopped as 
before. Words were inadequate. 

^Didn't the boss say that he would put one over on 
you, Christy?" Feltner asked. 

^He sure did — and he sure has ; and he handed it to 
a few others, too. Say, Feltner, honest to Grod now, 
however did you do it? And do it well enough to fool 
mer 

*^Mr. Moreau did it, Christy. That is, he did the most 
of it, and instructed me how to do the rest. And he 
figured it out that if you could be deceived, even for an 
hour, there wofddfCi he much trouble about fooling the 
rest of the hunch** 

*^Say, how long a time have you been doing this thing, 
Feltner?" 

"We began it last night." 

"Huh! I thought No, I didn't, either. What's 

the use of crawling? Fm it. . . . I'll pay. ... I lose. 
• • • But, holy smoke, ain't it great?" 

*at is, Christy." 

"So that is why he wanted the bunch to show up down 
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here to-night ! That is why those bulls were ordered bj 
the inspector over at headquarters to snoop around in 
here to-night, tryin' to lamp Updyke, the Gimlet, when 
they knew to a dead certainty that he almost never 
comes here, and, therefore, wouldn't be at all likely to 
be here to-night. But — ^the skipper sent them, and they 
had to make the play. Say, Feltner, ain't it rich?" 

"It is, Christy." 

"Things were sure giettin' mixed. The double play 
wouldn't have lasted much longer. I thought that the 
finish was in sight, honest. Why, more 'n a dozen of 
the regular bunch have thrown the quiz into me during 
the last week about the suspicion that got out that 
Crewe wasn't on the level, after all; and the whole 
shootin'-match was here to-ni^t, too. I'd like to know 
just what they're saying to themselves now." 

"And to eacli other— eh?" 

**Nope ! They ain't saying much to one another, Felt- 
ner. Nobody likes to admit that he's been a damn fool ; 
a crook especially ; and that's about how they're feeling 
at the present time." 

"You see, Christy," Feltner remarked after a short 
pause, **I don't suppose that I will be down here very 
much of the time or very often. My work tft the other 
end is too important. But when I am here I will need 
your help right along." 

"Uh-huh! There are a lot of the guys that blow in 
here that you don't know at all." 

**Put it the other way aroimd, Christy. There are 
few of them whom I do know — ^more than merely to have 
heard their names. But I'll soon get wise with your 
help." 

Christy nodded. 

"There is one thing, though," he said. "You'U have 
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to pat me wise the first throw out of the box iriien it it 
you; onfyy well, I gaess I will know now.** 

^Ohy it will be the boss himself most of the time here- 
after unless something especial comes up," Feltner re- 
plied. ^Now, to refer to what we were just saying. 
Who is this Updyke, the Gimlet, as you call him? I 
haven't even heard the name before.'' 

CSiristy bent nearer across the taUe. 

^I don't know much about him myself, FettDer/* he 
said. *^obody does. The boss does not. He's a 
mystery in some ways — and the trouble has been that 
we haven't been aUe to decide just what those ways are." 

**TeIl me what you do know about him, then." 

*^ell, you take this first: It's my opinion that I'm 
giving you; not Crewe's — or anybody else's. The boss 
and I haven't had much to say about him; and I have 
sized him up only from what I have seen of him — ^and 
that isn't much. Gret me?" 

**Yes." 

"He blew into New York about a year ago — ^frpm 
Denver. He brought credentials with him that put him 
up to Crewe as being the slickest, quietest, most expert 
yegg in the West — and he looks about as much like a 
real yegg as the Duchess of Benkakiak looks like a wash- 
erwoman. But he had his underworld credentials, all 
ri^t, all right, from some of the best. See?" 

Feltner nodded. 

"He said that lately he'd been operating a gambling 
joint in Curtiss Street out thtere, but that the town had 
got too hot for him." 

•*What does he look like?" 

"He looks like a sissy if you want it straight. Don't 
forget that I'm givin' you my pwn personal opinion." 

"I know." 

"He's about the size of an eighteen-year-old gui 
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He's got big, dreamy, sloe-black eyes that can be as 
snappy as a firecracker on occasion; there is a regular 
devil in them when he's roused — as he proved in here 
one ni|^t when he first showed up. His hair is as black 
as a kettle of tar, and he wears a little black Charlie 
Chaplin mustache that gets onto your nerves after a 
while, because he's forever monkeying with it — ^when his 
hands ain't otherwise occupied ; and his voice is as soft 
as the purring of a cat." 

**Why do you call him a sissy?" 

^I don't. I said that he looked like one. But take it 
from me, Feltner, there ain't any sissy about him when 
it ii^ets down to cases. He's a devil! But he ain't 
Crewe's kind, and he don't come here any more." 

**Why ain't he Crewe's kind?" 

"Crewe don't stand for any woman business. You 
know that. And say, Feltner, you just bear pne thing 
in mind, will you, while we're talking?" 

"What is that?" 

^^ou work for Moreau, the artist ; I work for Crewe, 
the ginmill-keeper, and the crooks' best friend, and so 
far as you and I are concerned they are two different 
individuals. They are both the same man when that man 
is asleep, but they're as different as milk and vinegar 
when he's awake." 

"I know," Feltner admitted. "Go on about Updyke, 
the Gimlet." 

*^e came here as a yegg. He threw out a big bluff 
about what he was going to do — ^but he didn't do a 
thing. Then Crewe got it from Red Donovan that Up- 
dyke was fitting up a place up-town for a complete gam- 
bling layout; and — ^it was to be a place where wom^i 
could go as well as men. I guess, maybe, you know as 
well as I do what that would mean in the final show- 
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down. It mii^t start off all ri^^t with everything on 
the level, but—" 

Christy's pause was eloquent. Feltner^s nod was 
equally so. 

**Crewe sent for him — ^see? Updyke didnH come. 
Crewt sent me to see him then — and he showed up the 
next night. • . . Crewe says to him: ^Nothin' doin' with 
that layout of yours, Updyke, if it's goin' to be a 
ladies' fair,' as well.' 

^^What the devil is it your affair, Crewe?' says the 
Gimlet as uppy as his name implies. ^I've got pro- 
tection, and Fve paid for it,' says he, *so what are ffou 
going to do about it?' 

^^I'm going to tell you that you're not wuited at 
Crewe's any more,' says Crewe, reaching for a siphon. 
. . . And tiiat's aU, Feltner. But you can take it from 
me, Crewe's got it in for Updyke, the Gimlet; and you 
and I both know that while he has never betrayed a 
crook in his life, that is on the level with him, the *guns' 
that are crooked both ways don't last long. No guy 
that runs a joint where women go, and are misled, or 
gamble, or drink too much booze, or get sporty, can be 
friendly with Crewe. . . . And there's another nigger 
in this woodpile, Feltner" — and that is solely my own 
opinion, too. I haven't mentioned it before even to 
Crewe.'* 

**What is it, Christy? TeU it to me.** 

**Fve got a hunch, old man, that Mr. Updyke, the 
Gimlet, is a woman himself. But it isn't anything more 
than a hunch at that. I wouldn't swear to it, or even 
give it out as an expert opinion — ^because — I haven't 
seen a thing to make me fed sure of it*** 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



THS TEMPI.S OF VICE 



It was shortly after two o'clock the following ni^^t 
when Crewe— the real Crewe this time — ^got down from a 
taxicab at the corner nearest to his destination, paid the 
driver, and ^anced at his watch as the cab was driven 
away. 

He stood still, where he was, after the taxi had gone, 
and soon a second cab came rapidly around the comer 
from the opposite direction. 

^^Feltner is on time," he murmured* Then he strode 
rapidly away, paying no heed to that other conveyance; 
indeed, not so much as devoting a second glance to it. 

Near the middle of the block, in front of a four-story 
house of unusual width, where every window was dark 
so that not a ray of light escaped from the interior, he 
paused for the briefest instant, and then ran li^tly up 
the brown-stone steps to the door, where he turned the 
knob and entered — the vestibule, only. He closed the 
outer door behind him. 

Then he pressed an electric button several times, with 
peculiar and studied spaces between certain pressures* 
and a wicket was moved from the inside as soon as he 
had finished. 

One gleaming eye looked out upon him, for the hole 
through the door was a small one, and was intended to 
disclose, from the outside, nothing more than that much 
of the face of the **outloof 

Crewe made certain gestures with his hands. He did 
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not speak. But the person inside of the door seemed 
satisfied, for it opened without a sound, and the man 
with the Uemished face entered. 

Outside, in the vestibule, Crewe had kept that blemish 
averted, so that it was not visible to the outlook, but 
once within the lighted hallway he turned his head so 
that it could be seen — so that the man there could not 
well avoid seeing it. • . • And the man uttered a gasp 
of astonishment and dismay. 

^Crewer* he exclaimed under his breath. 

"Yes, Freckles,** Crewe replied curtly. **! knew that 
you were working here, since you got 'out.* And I sus- 
pected that you had received orders not to admit me, 
even if I had the signs. Is that right?" 

"Sure it is, Crewe. And 111 be thrown down for this, 
too.** 

Crewe did not reply to that. He turned his back 
upon the man and moved away. 

"Here! Wait a minute, Crewe P* the man called 
Freckles exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, darting after 
him and grasping him by the arm. *^You can't go inside, 
man.** 

Crewe turned and looked grimly down upon the broad, 
squat, long-armed figure of the ex-convict ; and the latter 
grumbled: 

**Well, of course I didn't mean that — exactly the 
way it sounded. But, it's a cinch, Crewe, just the same, 
that you hadn't ought-ta. See? The main guy — ^Up- 
dyke, I mean — ^has got it in for you all right, if you 
show up here. Say, now, on the ^" 

•'Take your hand off my arm, Freckles," Crewe inter- 
rupted him, and Freckles backed two paces away aX 
that command. LU^e others of his kind, he knew that 
Crewe could not be fooled with. "Now, get back to your 
place," Crewe went on, in the same low tone, which was 
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none the less full of emphasis. *^I am going inside. 
Freckles ; ancL up-stairs ; and all over the Temple, as it 
is called, before I go out.'* 

"Crewe, fr the love of mike, don't try it. You'll never 
go out again — ^not even if you tire Crewe — ^if you try 
that. I know what I'm sayin'. I know what you'll be up 
against," the man protested. **Honest, Updyke'U get 
you if he finHs out that you're here. He's ready for you. 
I know it. He has suspected that you'd show up, some* 
time. And, say, Crewe, he's a devil- — a double-distilled, 
'dyed-in-the-wool devil." 

Crewe smiled grimly, showing his gold-filled mouth. 

**I mean it — every word of it, Crewe, so help me!" 
Freckles declared. *^Say! He's got a bunch here that 
you don't know, and that doesn't know you, either. And 
they're bad medicine, too. Honest — ^" 

**That will be about all for the present. Freckles," 
Crewe interrupted. *'Updyke isn't the only man who 
has wanted to ^get' me, and failed. What's doing down 
here, on this floor, behind those doors?" 

^*Oh, there's a lay-out, and a buffet, in the back par- 
lor; but it ain't runnin to-night. The front parlor, and 
the room between, are just — ^well, rooms." 

"What is on the second floor?" 

*K)h, that's all one big room, from front to rear. It's 
the big lay-out. Updyke's got everything you might 
want, there. Faro, roulette, poker, haz " 

"I know the list. You needn't go over it. How many 
players are up there, now?" 

"Oh, quite a bunch." 

"Any women?'* 

"Uh-huh ; about as many as men, I reckon.'* 

^^What is on the third and fourth floors, Freckles?" 

"Private rooms, mostly." 

"What kind of private rooms?" 
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^oker-^Mid, ao fortk Most any kind yoa happen 
to want. Upd^e^t roomy where he deeptt » on the 
fourth* And say! The door to it is a steel oDe» like 
this, here. Youll have a cinchy I don't think» gettin' 
into that roonit Crewe. There ain't any gay in the house 
that's ever been into it — except his sister — and Don." 

^His sister, eh? Yes, I have heard that he has a sis- 
ter. I have also heard that she is very beautif uL Is 
she?" 

^^She's a corker, Crewe, and no mistake. And there 
ain't any doubt about her bein' his sister, either. They're 
as alike as two peas — barrin' the fact that she's a 
woman, and he ain't. They're twins, I reckon." 

''Who is Don— that you referred to? One of the 
employees, I suppose." 

"Say, don't you know who Don is, Crewe?" 

''Suppose you tell me. Then I will know." 

"Don Vaui^n. He's the come-on in this game, Crewe. 
And, easy? Oh-my-oh-my! That girl can wind him 
around her little finger, and then unwind him again, and 
he never puts up a murmur." 

"They call her the Witch, don't they?" 

"They called her that, out in Denver. I used to know 
both of them, out there, you know." 

"So, the girl is the Witch, and this place is the Temple 
of Vice, eh? 'The witch of the temple.' Not bad, that. 
What is the girl's name?" 

"I don't reckon that she's got any other one, Crewe. 
At least, that is the only one I have ever heard, and I 
have been here since two weeks after they opened. It's 
better than second-story work. I was gettin' too heavy 
for that — ^and, besides, there's lots of peelings, here." 

"I suppose so; and some graft, eh? And now and 
then a good-sized bank-roll that is not fed to the tiger; 
eh? Is Updyke in the gambling-room, now?" 
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**No, Crewe; he is right behind you,** another voice 
interrupted, and Crewe wheeled around with the quick- 
ness of a flash. 

*'He has got you covered, too, friend Crewe,'* the 
voice went on, mockingly. "You are looking into a gun 
that goes off on a hair trigger, mister, and your pres- 
ence makes me nervous, too. You needn't bother to put 
up your hands, but if you attempt to move one of them, 
it's yours for the long journey." 

The Gimlet, as Updyke was called, though just why 
does not appear as yet, had approached, silently, two- 
thirds of the distance down the wide stairway, and 
stop])ed there. 

Crewe had not heard him, and if Freckles had done 
so, he kept his countenance so perfectly that Crewe had 
not suspected. 

Updyke was too far up the stairway to admit 
of Crewels leaping upon him and disarming him. The 
gambler was right when he announced that he had the 
*'drop." Crewe knew that — and he thought he knew 
the character of the man well enough to believe that he 
would shoot if he should decide that it was the logical 
thing to do under the circumstances. 

Nevertheless, although commanded not to move, and 
threatened with death if he did so, Crewe started slowly 
forward toward the stairs, talking in a mild tone of 
voice as he did so. 

^^hoot, Updyke, if you think you dare to," he said. 
**Of course you can kill me— if you think it wise. And, 
maybe you'd escape — ^the legal penalty. But you would 
not escape my friends. You would stay alive about 
twenty-four hours." 

Crewe had reached the bottom step. He rested one 
hand lightly upon the post of the balustrade. He stood 
quite still, gazing, calm and unmoved, into the black 
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ejea of the yooag man who held the weapon so steadily, 
and pointed directly at him. And Updyke did not reply ; 
nor did he retreat — ^nor did he shoot, as he had threat- 
ened to do. 

""Well? What are you going to do, Updyke? Shoot? 
Or, put away the gun? You will have to decide, right 
away, because I am going up these stain." 

**Wait a minute, Crewe. I might shoot, you know, 
and I haven't decided not to. Did you come here to- 
night as a friend?" 

'^No. I am not your friend, Updyke. But, neither 
am I your enemy — unless you choose to make one of me." 

^^ou seemed to be mightily interested in my career, 
just now, in your talk with Freckles." 

^I am interested in the careers of all men. As for 
Freckles " 

"Freckles is fired. He knew that when he let you in." 

Crewe shrugged, ^^e didn't let me in until I gave 
him the signal, and he did not see my face until after 
I was inside. Still ^" 

"Who told you about the signals?" Updyke broke in 
sharply. 

"Oh, I called up the Secretary of State at Washington 
over the long-distance telephone, and he eaUed to King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, and got it for me, Grimlet. I have 
often wondered why you got that namet now, I know. 
You ask so many fool questions." 

"I don't wonder that the ^guns' are afraid of you, 
Crewe," Updyke said, not without a trace of grudging 
admiration in his voice. "It's a great pity that you've 
got that mark on your face. You'd be a perfect devil 
among the women, without it." 

"Are you feeling a little bit afraid yourself— or are 
you trying to rile me up?" 

"Neither." 
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**Well, Vm going up-stairs, now.*' 

He stiirted slowly forward, with one hand on the 
balustrade, with his eyes looking directly into Updyke^t. 

For an instant more the gambler held the weapon 
in position, and Crewe knew that he was cmiBidering 
whether to touch the trigger, and take his chances, or to 
wait. 

The gamUer decided to wait. He lowered the weapon 
and i^tumed it to his pocket. Then he stepped aside, 
and, with a mocking boif , And a smile that showed his 
white and even teeth, he said: 

^Hjto ahead, Crewe. Take the door nearest to the head 
of the stairs. Fll join you later on. You will find 
plenty to entertain you up there." 

^*I suppose you intend to remain here to put up some 
sort of a job on me; eh?" Crewe inquired, as he started 
to pass on. . 

**Just that, Crewe. There isn't any reason to deny it 
You can go outside, now, if you wish, as you came ; but, 
if you remain, and see and know what goes on here, you 
will have to decide to be my friend, or you wonH ever go 
out agahu And — ^I'm not alone in this house. Take 
your choice." 

Crewe did not reply. 

He continued on his way up the stairs. 

Even Crewe was amazed at what he saw when he 
entered the big salon of the ^Temple of Vice," although 
he had known that it existed; that there was such a 
resort for a ^certain" class of people, male and female, 
who worshiped at the ungodly shrine of chance. 

As Crewe, he had known of it in the way that we have 
heard Christy describe the circumstance to Feltner. Aff 
Moreau, he had ^%eard" about it, as other men about 
town *%ear" of such places and conditions. 
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The artist had cmce or twice thoo^t of getting him- 
tdf *^tmken*^ there, to view the place, but merdj in 
order that he might be posted about it, if the occasion 
•hould arise when he would need that knowledge. He 
had not thought of going there as Crewe, until the 
remarks made by Sterling Vaughan had made him cer- 
tain that it was the reputed sister of Updyke, the Gim- 
let, who had entrapped the capitalist's son. Ciewe was 
never a meddler. Birge Moreau was anything rather 
than that; but neither in one diaracter nor the other 
had he anticipated — just what he found. 

Every partition had been removed from the iloor of 
the building save that one whidi surrounded the hall and 
stairway. The various doors had been sealed, and cov- 
ered by tapestries or paintings, and only the new and 
wider entrance which had admitted him, gave access to 
the huge room which extended all along both the front 
and rear of the building, and throughout its length. 

When he eitered, roulette-wheels were spinning — 
three of them — and men and women were gathered 
around the layouts, and, at one of them, were standing 
two deep behind the occupied chairs; and each of the 
other wheels held its quota of patronage. 

A big, double-end faro-table occu|Med the star space 
at the middle of the length of the roota, and there again 
many players were standing behind the occupied chairs, 
and reaching over heads and shoulders in their eagerness 
to place their bets. Two poker-tables were in operation^ 
one with five players, the other with six. Chairs, 
couches, davenports, arranged along the sides of the 
room, and two S-chairs at convenient locations, were 
more or less filled by persons who had tired of jdaying, 
or who did not care to play just then, or who had 
played and lost — or played and won, and had preserved 
sense enough to stop. 
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A staff of negro servants of both sexes fluttered about 
among the ^^guests," dispensing drinks, cigars, cigar* 
ettes, salads, cakes, bonbons, all things of the sort that 
might be called for, and all bestowed freely and gen- 
erously, at the host's ^'expense." 

No palace of a king was ever more sumptuously or 
gorgeously furnished. No expense had been spared in 
the selection of the decorations, and no taste had been 
outraged, save possibly in the choice displayed in a few 
pieces of statuary, and in the subjects of many of the 
paintings* But it was not the decorations and furnish- 
ings of that big room; nor the games that were being 
played ; nor the number of players — ^three score or more, 
altogether; nor the flitting waiters, that amazed Crewe, 
where he paused for an instant near the door. 

It was the plainly apparent general character of the 
patrons, or of many of them, and the undoubted con- 
dition of some of them — and the attitudes of several—-' 
which must have been generally accepted attitudes, since 
nobody gave heed to them, or appeared to be shocked 
by them, or to object. 

Crewe stood with his face averted so that the hideous 
blemish on one side of it did not show plainly. 

Here and there a man or a woman, not playing, 
glanced at him as he came inside ; but not curiously, or 
with any show of interest; merely because the openmg 
and closing of the door had attracted their attention. 

His first thought, after one survey of the room, was 
thankfulness that he had not visited that gambling hell 
as Birge Moreau — and he doubted now, as he looked 
again, if he could have done so. Doubted if he. would 
have been given the ^^signals,'' or, if he would not have 
been refused admittance at the street door, had he gone 
there provided with them. 

A gambling house is not a good place, at its best: 
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Imt the worst of such places are ne^er disorderly-^ 
within the literal meaning of that word. 

Disorder, riotousness, unseemly conduct — ^any con* 
duct at all that is not consistent with ])erfect self- 
control — ^is out of place wherever games of chance arc 
played. Too much to drink, intoxication, does obtain 
at times, but nevertheless it is an unwritten law among 
the gamblers "who operate such resorts that the person 
who takes too much is asked to go away, or is laid aside 
where the victim of it can sleep it off. 

But within the Temple of Vice there was intoxication 
without reserve — and it was not confined to the mascu- 
line devotees; there were women there — ^women who 
called themselves ladies within the environmnt of their 
private lives — ^who had forgotten their dignity, their 
stations in life, their obligations to friends and relatives, 
to fathers, and brothers, and husbands, who had no 
means of knowing their present whereabouts, or con- 
dition. And — ^Heaven save the mark! — there were sev- 
eral among them whom Birge Moreau, the artist, recog- 
nized ; whose names and positions in society were familiar 
to him; who would have been shocked into sobriety and 
frightened into a panic if they could have realized that 
society's pet portrait-painter was present among them. 
There were many men there, also, who were known to 
him; but, as Moreau, the society man, the artist — ^not 
as Crewe, the saloon-keeper, the friend and confidant of 
thieves and pickpockets and burglars. 

The scene was a travesty. It was a living, moving, 
breathing cartoon; a tragedy of burlesque; an extrar-^ 
aganza. 

But, as Crewe, he also recognized certain other in- 
dividuals in the room. Still, they were not among the 
patrons of the place. They were dealers, or watchers, 
or lookouts, or employees ; for it was evident that Up- 
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djke had picked his helpers from among the bywajs of 
the imderworld. 

Crewe searched with his eyes, seeking Donald 
Yaughan. 

He- discovered him, presently, seated between two 
other men at the far end of the room ; men in whom the 
practised eyes of Crewe recognized the typical ^^f rom- 
out-of-town" spenders who become the favorite prey of 
gambling-houses when they visit New York for the first 
time, add who foolishly imagine that they can escape 
the nets that are inevitably spread for them. 

^^So," Crewe thought, silently, and without visible 
expression, ^this is one of the shallows of the depth into 
which Donald Vaughan has fallen. No wonder his father 
had need of Crewe! It was money supplied by Don. 
Vaughan that fitted up this place; money furnished by 
Jiim that backs it; his influence' that has first induced 
the presence of these society-folk, male and female ; and 
doubtless his is the final word as to whom shall be ad- 
mitted here, and whom may not be, from among that 
so-called ^upper-crust.' He has become a mere ^capper' 
for an all-around crook who has been everything from 
a sneak-thief and ^dip' to a 'yegg,' and who has now 
developed into a would-be Canfield, without a single one 
of Canfield's several virtues. 

'*And no doubt young Vaughan believes himself to be 
the real proprietor, here; is told and is convinced that 
the profits will go to him. Bah ! He doesn't even guess 
that he is a *sucker' ; a *come-on' of the commonest type ; 
a victim who is being bled of every dollar he possesses, 
or can obtain ; of every vestige of self-respect ; who will 
finally be forced into actual theft, through forgery, or 
by opening the way for Updyke, the Gimlet, to get to 
the safes and vaults of one of his own father^s banking* 
houses." 
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Crewe moTed nearer to the young man, but stopped 
agmin, studying him. 

He wished to be reasonably sure oi tne cnaracter of 
the '^game" he was up against before he ^^tted-into'' it. 
And after a little his thouj^t went on again in definite, 
though unuttered words ; such as 

"^Yes. That is the game. First, the beauty of the 
girl who is called the Witch. Then the apparently 
open business proposition for him to become the backer 
of the fTemple of Vice/ with an agreement that he will 
leceire the lion's share of the profits, whereas he will 
get nothing. Then, again, the alluring qualities of the 
Witch. T%€yi — ^the bank, and the vaults, and the gold 
and notes within them ; and — ^prison, or death, or both, 
for Don." 

Young Vau^^ian and the men at either side of him — 
they were men still young in years, and, from their 
enunciation and speech^ Crewe judged them to be from 
some part of the great Northwest — ^were talking and 
laughing together with every outward manifestation of 
long and enduring friendship. 

One of the two strangers was seemingly far gone 
under the influence of the drinks he had swallowed; the 
other was less drunk; and it appeared that both had 
been playing heavily, and that while one of them had 
won a nominal sum, the other )iad lost a large one. And 
it seemed that he who had lost insisted upon placing one 
more stake npon the turn of a single card at the faro 
taUe, and that his companion and Don Yaughan were 
endeavoring to dissuade him. 

Then, while Crewe stood within reach of them, and 
could hear all that was said, the drunken one started to 
his feet and lurched forward toward the tables. 

**Tell you what Til do, Vaughan," he said, pausing 
unsteadily and speaking thickly; «if I win this time, IH 
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play it out and bust the bank — ^'r I'll play it out aUd 
bust myself, 'f you'll promise that if I do win this (mce 
— this first bet down, mind you — ^that you'll bring in tH' 
girl. . . . Tha's fair, ain't it? You only talked about 
her to us las' night, ole man, an' that ain't enough — ^not 
by a dunsite; noshir-r-r! An' she said, didn't she, that 
she'd deal Fr me if I'd come aroun' again to-night. 
Wen, Tm here, ain't I? An' it's up to the Witch to deal 
fr me, ain't it? . . . Well, I've got this wad left now, 
and there's a lot more where this came from. See? Come 
on. You send for the girl; tha's a good fellow. An' I'll 
play the game; an' I'm a good fellow, too. That's 
what. Say ^" 

'T>ook behind you, Cramer," his friend interrupted 
him. **There she comes, now." 

The man called Cramer swung around quickly, and 
nearly lost his balance in doing so. 

The door had opened, and remained so, held there by 
one extended arm of alabaster white that was bare to the 
shoulder save for the gems that gleamed upon it. The 
Witch stood at the threshold, as if she were fuUy aware 
of the picture she made in doing so. 

An exquisite one, truly, which defied description — 
which attracted every conscious eye in the room. A 
dark, bewitching, gipsylike beauty, glowing with jewels ; 
a goddess of loveliness and grace. 

Then she moved slowly forward across the room to* 
ward the group that awaited her. 
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▲ TEA6IC XOXSNT 

Thk Big^t of her seemed partly to restore Cramer to 
his sober senses. He at once straightened and — Crewe 
thought, watching him — stiffened with some emotion 
that was deeper than the mere sight of a woman, how- 
ever beautiful, would have induced. 

Crewe saw him seize his companion by the arm ; saw 
that he uttered two words, in a whisper, into his com- 
panion's ear — ^and read the movement of Cramer's lips 
as he uttered them. 

^It's Bemice P' was what he whispered. And the other 
man, whose name Crewe had not yet heard, nodded, al- 
most imperceptibly, but as if he thoroughly understood. 
Strangely, not a trace of *^too much liquor" remained 
upon either of those two men — the supposed **come-on8" 
from the wild and woolly. 

They stood waiting while the Witch of the Temple 
came slowly down the room toward them, glancing this 
way and that as she progressed, bestowing a smile upon 
one, a nod upon another, pausing to give her hand for 
an instant to a third, and otherwise comporting herself 
like a queen whose influence and sway could not be 
doubted. 

And she was exquisite in her wondrous loveliness. Not 
the slightest suggestion of her environment was upon 
her. She seined entirely out of place within that gam- 
bling hell, and among those people of questionable 
morals and pursuits who surrounded her on every side. 
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There was not a trace of boldness or hardness in her 
face or in her manner. She might have been an angel 
from heaven, instead of the Hecate that she should have 
been and doubtless was, to lure the unwary to ruin; to 
be the instrument to visit sin, dishonor, and death upon 
the men who sought her because of her beauty, her fas- 
cination, her angelic witchery. 

Still, Crewe bestowed only the briefest glance upon 
her, for he had seen that while her progress was directly 
toward the three men who were grouped together await- 
ing her, she had barely noticed them as yet ; that she was 
approaching them, in fact, merely because Don Yaughan 
was one of the three, as if she were obeying a summons 
that had called her there. 

^^It's Bemice !" the man called Cramer had whispered 
to his friend — and had instantly become sober; and his 
eyes had lost their lack-luster expression, no thickness 
remained in his voice, no trace of unsteadiness was in 
that sudden attitude that he had assumed of watchful 
waiting. 

But his hand had sought the pocket of his dinner 
coat. His lips had tightened over his teeth. His eyes 
had narrowed. His skin seemed to have drawn more 
tightly over his features, and it had whitened out as a 
spot on one's arm will whiten under the pressure of one's 
thumb. . • • Crewe took another stride forward, closer 
to Cramer, and within reach of him, as the girl — she 
seemed to be scarcely more than a girl — drew nearer. 

He felt that a tragedy was impending; one that it was 
his sudden duty to prevent. One, also, that could not, 
by any power of reasoning, have been anticipated. 

There had been a whole volume of meaning in the 
utterance of those two words, "It's Bemice." And a 
world of suggestion in the sudden change that had come 
over Cramer. 
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Only Cruner's companion seemed consciooB of the 
tragedy of the moment. Don Vaugfaan saw nothing — 
save the yoong woman herself, who steadily, if slowly, 
drew nearer to them. The remaining occupants of the 
room turned again to the respective games, or to their 
gossip or story-telling. 

Bemice — ^if that was really her name — ^with a nod and 
a bewitching smile toward the last of those who insisted 
upon recognition, came forward to within a few paces of 
the group, which now, with Crewe, made four, and raised 
her eyes, still with the smile glowing within them. 

But the smile disappeared as an electric light is ex- 
tinguished when the switch is turned. Her eyes, soft, 
aUuring, bewitching in their expression only an instant 
before, turned hard and cold and cruel and repelling. 

Her perfect figure, relaxed into exquisite lines while 
she crossed the room toward them, straightened, stiff- 
ened, became rigid, as one sees sudden rigidity develop 
beneath the sleek hide of a couchant panther that is 
about to leap upon its prey. 

•^You?** she exclaimed, without raising her voice. 

**I,'* Cramer replied with a tone of finality in his 
voice that was unmistakable. He stood very still and 
straight and tall before her; and when she did not 
attempt to speak again, he went on slowly, as if he chose 
his words with care before he uttered them at all. 

**It is I, Bemice,*' he said. **! have found you. I 
knew that I wotdd find you. It is more than a year 
since — ^since I began to seek you. Now, just now, I am 
here to take you away out of this. And — ^you — are — 
going — ^with me." 

'*I am not,*' she replied, and would have said more, 
but he stopped her quickly. 

**Yes," he said; "you are going with me. You can 
take your choice of two places, Bemice ; and you know 
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what tbey are. I told you about both of them the last 
time we talked together*** 

*'You think to frighten me?" she asked in a low, tense 
tone, aswl cahnly ; and, also, she managed to incorporate 
into those five words such a volume of sneering ccm- 
tempt, dislike, even hatred, that he knew instantly — 
indeed, every one of the four men who heard her under- 
stood — that neither threats nor pleadings could touch 
her. 

Grewe, irfio watched Cramer, saw a change come into 
his face; saw a flicker of the muscles of his right fore- 
arm where the hand and wrist were thrust into his 
pocket; and saw the quick act of withdrawal of that 
hand from the pocket— and saw it in time. 

The weapon, an automatic, was not half raised when 
Crewe seized Cramer's wrist. 

Those delicate but marvelously tensile fingers of his, 
shut down around the muscles and tendons and veins of 
Cramer's wrist like so many steel springs, and paralyzed 
it — ^held it helpless and inert and useless — ^and did it so 
quickly, and with so little motion on his own part, that 
if every eye in that big room had been turned in their 
direction, it is doubtful if one pair of them would have 
understood what had happened, or, rather, what might 
have happened. 

But the five persons most concerned in the scene 
understood, and it affected every one of them differently. 

Don Vaughan leaped, with outstretched arms and 
tense, crooked fingers, straight at the throat of the man 
who had attempted to kill the girl ; the girl herself 
remained without motion, showing no sign of fear. 

Cramer's friend, who seemed to have understood from 
the beginning what was to happen, and who had prob- 
ably gone there prepared for it, threw himself bodily 
upon Crewe, tearing at Crewe's hold upon Cramer's wrist 
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with one hand, reaching f onratd with a Uow at his face 
with the other one. But neither effort was eflTectire, for 
Crewe, too, was prepared, as he always was, in an 
emergency, and he had read the two strangers thor- 
ou^y. 

A sharp twist of his own rij^t arm sent Cramer for- 
ward, sprawling apon hands and knees, to the floor, 
throwing him out of the reach of Vaughan at the same 
time that it tore the weapon loose and dropped it; and 
an upward thrust of Crewe's left arm warded off the 
Uow that the other man would have dealt him, and per- 
mitted the opportunity for another jiu-jitsu hold just 
above the elbow, which unbalanced the object of it, and 
threw him staggering backward until he tripped over ihe 
falling Cramer. 

And Crewe, even as the two men fell away from him, 
almost together, caught Donald Vaughan with both of 
his suddenly disengaged hands, whirled him around, and 
sent him spinning backward, so that he nearly lost his 
balance and felL 

Crewe saw, too, that Cramer's friend, while falling, 
reached for a gun, but Crewe tore it from him, at the 
same time kicking at the other one that had been dropped 
to the floor and sending it within the reach of Vaughan. 

*^Pick that up and get it out of sight," he ordered, 
droppiiig the remaining one into one of his own pockets 
and holding it there. 

^'And now, you two freak-bad-men, stand up and 
look pleasant. If there is any shooting going on, Vm 
the guy that's doing it — see? And you'd better turn 
drunk again mighty sudden, Cramer, and pass this busi- 
ness off as a joke — or you'll wish you had." 

He spoke without raising his voice, without excite- 
ment. 

The whole thing, from start to finish, had not occupied 
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more time than one would consume in counting one, two> 
iliree, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and, during 
aU of it the girl had apparently not moved — and because 
of that fact, doubtless, she seemed to be the most uncon- 
cerned one of the actors in this scene. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the room, 
where fully threescore persons were present, not a dozen 
pairs of eyes had witnessed the disturbance at all, and 
they had seen only the end of it. A few— half a dozen, 
perhaps — started to their feet; but even they rehired 
upon their chairs again. 

. The most disturbed one of the group was Don 
Vau^an. 

He still held the gun in his hand that he had picked 
up from the floor at Crewe's command, but he offered no 
resistance when the latter snatched it from him and hid 
it out of sight. Instead, he started forward im}>etuously 
toward the girl — and he would have taken her in his 
arms, totally unmindful of their surroundings, had she 
not moved quickly backward out of his reach. 

Even then he would have pursued her, doubtless, if 
Crewe had not dropped a viselike grip upon his arm and 
so held him utterly helpless. 

^^If you make another break, Vaughan, like the two 
you have already made, I'll twist your arm out of its 
socket," he said harshly. 

"Who the— — ^" Vaughan began impetuously; but 
Crewe twisted, as he had promised to do, and Don 
Vaughan stopped and an expression of wondering pain 
came into his eyes. 

"Now, you two guys beat it out of here!" Crewe 
ordered, wheeling savagely upon Cramer and his com^ 
panion. 

^^o!" the girl said quickly, speaking for the first time 
since the disturbance began. **They cannot go — ^yet." 
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Without turning her head she clapped her hands twice 
together, three times in quick succession, and the fotur 
negroes who acted as waiters and helpers came quicklj 
toward her. But they halted at a respectful distance, as 
if awaiting a second signal from the girL Then she 
spoke again in a low tone, addressing the four men wh0 
faced her. 

'Tollow me, all of youP* she said shaiply in a low 
tone. But it was a decided one, that seemed to admit of 
no argument and to consider no negative; and she 
turned her back coolly upon them and started toward 
the door with the same leisurely grace and with the same 
smiling, indolent, bewitching air that had charmed the 
roomful when she drew near to them only a few moments 
before. 

Don Vauf^n started after her humbly, with no 
thought of disobeying. 

Cramer and his companion hesitated for the briefest 
instant, turning their eyes toward Crewe ; but he made 
one quick gesture of command — ^he had a mind now to 
see the thing through to the end, and he saw in the pres- 
ent circumstance an opportunity to view other parts of 
that strange house — and they followed also. 

Crewe brought up the rear nonchalantly enough, but 
with eyes that saw everything; even the quick inter- 
change of meaning glances between the four negroes as 
they drew back to permit them to pass. 

Thus, play at the tables in the gambUng^room was re- 
sumed, while the odd little procession passed to the 
doorway and through it, following the beautiful girl, 
who was known as the Witch of the Temple, to — what? 



CHAPTER XXXVin 

CEEWE WEKT OUTSIDE ; AKD CREWE CAME IK 

Bbrkice, otherwise the Witch of the Temple, con- 
ducted them up the stairs to the floor above, thence 
through the hallway to a door at the front, where she 
tapped with the tips of her fingers against one of the 
panels, evidently giving a preconcerted signal. 

There was a wait of one short moment. Then the 
latch clicked, the door fell ajar, and they passed into 
a lighted room, large and square, and adorned and dec- 
orated with even more magnificence than the hig room 
beneath. 

An alcove — or another, smaller room — at the rear 
was separated from it by a heavy, wine-colored cur- 
tain, and the girl crossed straight toward it, where 
she turned and faced them for an instant. 

^^Wait,** she said briefly; and disappeared beyond 
it, sweeping it aside and restoring it to its place as if 
with one gesture. 

Cramer and his companion, dark-visaged, both of 
them, scowling, morose, and savage — and without doubt 
utterly fearless — turned quickly, and faced Crewe, 
sticking out their prominent chins after the manner of 
men of their undoubted type. 

"Now,** said the one who as yet remained unknown, 
**my name is Radnor. Who the hell are you?" 

"Crewe is my name,'* was the quiet reply. 

**What in blazes did you butt your pretty face into 
this affair for?^' 
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to him a3 it was to look handsome to women, replied: 

**Who the devil are you, anyhow, Crewe? I have 
heard of you, of course ; but what — " 

Crewe did not wait for him to complete the latter 
question. He doubted, even as it was, if there would 
be time before the girl returned for him to say the few 
words to Don Vaughan that he meant to say. 

He stepped nearer to the young man and gripped 
him by the arm. Then — ^nor did young Vau^an ven- 
ture to resist — ^he led him across the room toward the 
window, and paused only when they were sufficiently 
far removed from the other two. 

*^What is the game that you are playing, Don 
Vaughan?" he demanded then in a low tone. 

*^That, my dear fellow, is none of your infernal busi- 
ness," was the quick but easily insolent retort. 

^'I am here to make it my business,'' Crewe said 
meaninj^y. 

**0h! Are you, indeed? Say, Crewe— Oh, I have 
heard about you^ and heard you described, too, so I 
know that you are Crewe — ^you seem to think that you 
are the only hair in the comb, don't you? Acconling 
to your own ideas you're the only towel that's left on 
the rack ; but you're not. Take it from me." 

Crewe half smiled at the young man, showing the yel« 
low gold of his teeth. 

"Hluff doesn't go with me, Don," he said Tm 
acting und^f orders in coming here after you. And I 
have a frie hand. So I'm going to warn you first; 
and then, if you don't heed it, I'll act." 

**Aw, you make me tired! You're one of those — ^" 

'^That will do, baby mine. Do you know what port 
you're bound for if you stick to this game?" 

"It's pone of your business." 

^^Oh, yes, it is. I'm making it my business. The 
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road joa're tnunping on now leads strmigfat to Sing 
Sing — ^anid maybe worse." 

"Does it?" mockingly. **Now, what do you know 
about that? Say, why don't you give up mixing drinks 
for con men and yeggs and open a mission-house?" 

"Have you thought what might have happened if 
Cramer had succeeded in killing, that gir]. to-night?" 
Crewe asked, ignoring the other's remark. "He meant 
to do it. It was the thing that he came here to do." 
* Vaughan's eyes darkened. His brows lowered. The 
question brou^t him back to present realities with a 
sudden jar. 

"Fd have killed himt^ he gritted out between his 
teeth. 

"No," said Crewe. "That other man, Radnor, would 
have killed you before you could have had a chance. 
They're no hop-scotch boys. And that is what would 
have happened if I hadn't been there. But suppose 
Cramer had killed the girl and you had killed him? Fot# 
would have gone to the room with the little door; and 
to the chair. And that is about your finish, Don, if 
you don't quit this bunch." 

' "Aw, go and chase yourself. You give me a pain.^ 
He turned a glance of malevolence in the direction of 
Cramer and gritted out: "I'm not through with him, 
yet." 

^Xisten here," said Crewe shortly. **There isn't mudi 
mor» time for us to talk. Your dad put me onto your 
trail, and he's paying for it ; so I'm not an eleemosynary 
institution. You needn't run away with that idea, 
Vau^an. You're up against it with this low-down 
bunck you're training with, now. And they'll get you 
sooner or later. Sooner if you stick with them; take 
it from me. It doesn't interest me whether you get 
ifhat 'U be coming to you at the final show-down, or if 
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you flag aU of it by being good now and listening to 
your dad. But — ^I have been running down your back 
trail, Yaughan* And — ^I know more than you think I 
do." 

^^Maybe you know too much, Crewe ; and that wouldn't 
be healthy for you/' was the biting and threatening 
reply. 

^Maybe I do, Don; but my health is reasonably good 
just now. I don't Hake' things that are catching; not 
as a rule. Anyhow, I'll throw a jar into you. I'll 
hand you a tip that oug^t to make you sit up and take 
notice." 

'*Aw, you — ^" 

^*I have been out to Yau^an-ton, Don,'' Crewe in* 
terrupted him quietly. 

**The devil you have ! Say, Crewe, you want to keep 
your meddling fingers out of mg business. You're not 
roosting over your pwn dunghill now. You are in the 
Temple of Yice, and it's a place that is harder to get 
out of than it is to get into— as you and those two over 
there will find out pretty damned soon." 

^Bluff, Don; bluff!" Crewe replied; and reached out 
and seized him by the arm a second time, holding it in 
a grip from which there was no escape. ^^You needn't 
struggle," h€^ said calmly. ^^It won't do you any good. 
I could tie you up in a knot and toss you over mj 
head if I cared to do so. Listen now. I have been to 
Yaughan-ton. I was there when you were, a little more 
than a week ago, one night when it snowed-— when you 
remained there and your two companions came away. 
Touches you, does it? Makes you wonder what else I 
know, does it? Well, I have been there twice since then. 
And maybe you can guess what for. Now — ^" 

'^Damn you, Crewe!" 

''Now, there is just one way out for you, Yau^an; 
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there is just one chanoe if you will take it. Go hone 
to your father. Cat this idl out. Cut out the giri — 
and her $i$ierl — and her — ^brothxe! They are ^ 

With a quickness of motion that Crewe had not cred- 
ited him with) Don Vaughan raised his rig^t hand and 
•truck straight out from the shoulder; hut the Uow 
that would have faUen squarely upon the point of 
Crewe's chin was arrested half-way ; the arm that dealt 
it was cau^t and twisted, and received a wrench that 
threatened to pull it from its socket; then Crewe half 
turned about, brou^^t the arm he had seized upon, 
down over his own shoulder, bent forward suddenly, 
gave a quick jerk, and Vaughan's legs and feet de- 
scribed a crescent throuf^ the air, and the young man 
himself was hurled across the room strai^t towarid 
the heavy, wine-colored curtains. 

At that very instant they were parted, and Updyke, 
the Gimlet, appeared between them, while directly be- 
hind him, forming a half circle, and with leveled auto- 
matics in their hands, were the four burly negroes who 
had responded to the girl's signal in the room beneath* 

Directly into that group the hurtling form of Don- 
ald Vau^an catapulted, and the wei^t of it, the 
strength with which he had been thrown, mowed them 
down like so many ninepins. 

Crewe, who had not anticipated such an ending to 
the scene, instantly saw the advantage, as working di- 
rectly in favor of a tentative plan of his when he had 
directed Fdtner to drive to that same house in a sec- 
ond taxicab — Crewe's own, with its trusted driver — • 
and to wait outside for further orders. 

Crewe leaped toward the door at the instant that 
Yaughan's catapulted body mowed down Updyke and his 
negroes. 

Cramer and Radnor attempted to beat him to it, 
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but Crewe pushed them aside and, pulling the door open, 
he seized the shank of the key and withdrew it from 
the lock; then, springing into the outer hall, he closed 
the door and locked it, all in an instant — and then 
he ran down the stairs two steps at a time, leaving 
the key in the door. 

There was nothing to impede his progress. Nothing 
interfered with his quick descent of the two stairways. 
Not a sound from above had disturbed the players kt 
the big gambling room. 

But at the bottom of the stairs, Freckles, the guard, 
barred his way, gun in hand; and — for an instant 
only — ^he put up a great show of bluster. 

"It's orders, Crewe,** he said. **You stop, or ITl 
shoot.** 

Crewe kept on just the same. 

'^Give me that gun. Freckles," he ordered calmly, and 
reached out and took it. *^on't you supi>ose I know 
that you would not dare to shoot me?" he asked, and 
stripped it of its venom. 

"Hold it now,'* he said then, returning it. "1*11 put 
you right in a minute ; before anybody gets here. Open 
that door. Fm not going away. And Fm not going 
to call anybody inside. Close it after me, istnd be ready 
to open it again when I give three taps upon it. You 
know what will happen to you if you don't obey me.*' 

Crewe stepped into the vestibule, and the steel door 
closed after him. 

Outside, at the bottom of the brown-stone steps, an- 
other Crewe stood waiting. It was Feltner, of course. 

Crewe gave Feltner rapid and exact instructions. 
He told him what had happened inside, and what was 
likely to happen — and exactly how he was to act; aniil 
he added at the close: 

"You'll be safe enough, Feltner. Knowing that Crewe 
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has been outside and has dared to return, they won't 
attempt any violence. But — ^they will keep you there 
for a time, and that is exactly what I want tiiem to do-- 
because — because they will attempt to do at once the 
thing that they did not intend to do for a week or 
two yet. And that is what I want. Play your psrti 
Fdtner; and play it good and stnmg.'* 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THS 8LEKPING BEAUTT 

The Crewe who came outside from the Temple of 
Vice hurried away to the tall studio building in Blank 
Street and at the break of day Birge Moreau caught 
an early morning train for that station within the 
border of the State of Connecticut which was renowned 
principally because the village that surrounded it con- 
tained the sunmierhome of Sterling Vaughan, the cap- 
italist. 

It was still too early in the morning for yery many 
people to be abroad in the streets when Moreau arrived. 
He walked, practically unnoticed, to the high, wrought- 
iron, padlocked gateway through the higher wall that 
encompassed the magnificent structure of the boastful, 
if oddly spelled, name. 

There was no snow on the ground to tell tales of 
his approach; no observer at hand^to witness the fact 
that he possessed a key to the padlock ; and so went in- 
side, relocking the gate after him; and — as he some- 
how seemed to know — no caretaker on the premises to 
discover his approach and inquire as to his business 
there at that unseemly hour. 

He let himself into the house with a second key — 
and not by the stately entrance at the front of the build- 
ing, nor yet by one of the several that were in com- 
mon use when the house was occupied ; but by a narrow 
door of solid oak that was hidden away in semiobscurity 
behind an arbor, and which gave entrance upon a nar- 
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row hall which, in turn, admitted him to the prirate 
library of Sterling Vaughan. ... It provided a conr 
venient method for that gentleman of finance to receive 
some of his fellow directors and schemers in various 
enterprises when those persons desired to arrive and de- 
part without ostentation. 

Being inside, and having disposed temporarily of his 
hat and overcoat and gloves, he made a tour of several 
of the rooms of the mansion, moving from one to an- 
other like a shadow, and with no more noise than one, 
peering into this one or that one and nodding his head 
or shaking it at what he saw or did not see — who can 
tell? — and finally came to a stop before a door on the 
second floor that was closed, and doubtless locked, also* 

''As I supposed,'' he remarked rather enigmatically, 
but apparently with entire satisfaction so far as he 
was personally concerned. ''One of them is here; the 
change — ^if change there was — would have consumed 
less time otherwise. One of them U here; hut which aneV* 

Moreau did not voice these sentiments aloud ; did not 
voice them at all, in fact. He thought th«n, but with 
the same consecutive clearness that would have resulted 
had he put them into words. 

Then he bent forward and examined the keyhole of 
the door, and, with a smile of satisfaction he took a 
small and delicate instrument from one of his pockets, 
slipped one end of it noiselessly into the keyhole, gripped 
it tightly, and turned it slowly and steadily. Releasing 
his grip upon it, he withdrew it, and gently turned 
the knob of the door, which he pushed softly ajar until 
he could see into the interior. 

It was a sleeping-room, large, and sumptuous; and 
it contained a wide, high, and canopied bed; and the bed 
held an occupant. 

"It is unseemly, of course, but it must be done,'' 
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Moreau's thought as, with a half smile he stepped 
li^tly across the threshold and moved like a spirit, 
or the shadow of one, over the thick, rich, and sound- 
less rug toward the bedside. 

He paused there, near the head of it, withdrawing 
a trifle bdiind it, for greater security in case the sleeper 
should be partly aroused. But after he had waited a 
moment, and being satisfied that the occupant of the 
bed would not awaken, he stepped nearer, and looked 
down upon the unconscious sleeping one. 

And it was a woman — ^a girl, rather — ^upon whom he 
looked. 

^*If I did not know differently," was his silent thought, 
then; and he did not conclude the statement, whatever 
it mig^t have been that it implied. But, if he had voiced 
the thou^^ts that came after that, they would have been 
something like this : 

^^How beautiful; and how angelic in her beauty. It 
is the face of an angel, a seraph— a fairy goddess that 
is given to good deeds uid holy thoughts. It is the 
countenance of utter innocence, without guile^ devoid 
of sin or of the shadow of a sin. And, oh, what a para- 
dox ! What a travesty! What a living, animate, fea- 
tured lie! 

/^But, which is the real Witch, and which is the 
sister of the Witch? And, is there a brother? An 
Updyke, the Gimlet? Or, do these two change and inter- 
change? Is one of them sometimes the brother, and the 
other one the sister, and vice versa? ... ' 

**And how could any jury of twelve men, with Uood 
in their veins, and bone and muscle, and sinew in their 
bodies, be prevailed upon to convict either of these 
two girls of a crime? Who would be convinced of 
the depths into which these two personifications of inna* 
cence have dived, or who could be made to believe therai 
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yeggs, pick-pockets, gmmblers, near-murderers, lures for 
the unwary, despoilers of honesty and purity? 

"Crewe might testify against them — ^but Crewe can- 
not — or won't. Moreau could testify against them— 
but Moreau will not.'^ 

Outside of the closed and locked door, a moment later. 
as he turned to go to the stairway, he mummrea; 

"It was not necessary that I should haye gone into 
that room, after all, for 1 am no wiser now than when 
I entered it. I am just as wise, but no wiser." 

He shook his head s<Jemnly as he went on his way, 
and was still shaking it, when, as he dropped upon a 
chair in the private library, he heard the distant tinkle 
of a telephone bell from another part of the great house 
— and a faint, almost indistinguishable buzzing, in uni- 
son with it, in that very room where he was seated. 

With a confident smile he straightened in his chair 
and reached for the desk phone that was practically 
at his elbow— for, on the occasion of his last preced- 
ing visit to Vaughan-ton he had discovered that by 
turning a switch in the private library, conversations 
over the wires through the house could be overheard. 

But the distant bell, and the near-by buzzing as well, 
sounded twice again before a response was vouchsafed 
' — ^he being careful to hold down the hook at his own 
instrument during such periods. Then: 

"Bemice?*' a voice said; the same voice he had lis- 
tened to at the Temple of Vice only a little more than 
two hours before. And then, the reply. He started when 
he heard it, for, save that it was nearer, and therefore 
more distinct, it might have been the sanoe one who 
had spoken before. 

"Yes, Lola," it said. And Moreau knew that the re- 
ply came from the girl he had looked upon while she 
slept. 
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^^Much has happened,^ the first speaker went on, 
with evident desire to say no more than was strictly 
necessary. ^The excursion planned for a week or more 
hence, must start this coming night." 

"But Lola — " the voice from up-stairs began, and was 
interrupted, impetuously, and imperatively. 

"Hush," it said. "Don't talk. Let me do the t^ing. 
To-ni|^i — ^this coming night, as I have said. It is fixed. 
We are leaving here within the hour, in the car. We 
should be with you within two hours. , Everything is 
in order. The matter can be accomplished now, as 
well as later. Perhaps better. We are agreed as to 
that. It simply must be done at once, or not at all. 
Good-by." 
. "But, wait, Lola. There is— '' 

The. sharp dick made by a receiver being returned 
to its hook, cut oiF the connection, and Moreau knew 
that the conversation was ended. 

He listened, however, for a time longer — or, rather, 
he held down his own hook while he watched and listened 
to know if the girl up-stairs would make any attempt 
to renew the conversation. 

But she did not. 

Moreau had had no sleep whatever the preceding 
night, and knowing that he would have approximately 
two hours for much-needed rest, he stretched himself 
uiK>n the leather couch between the windows, and in 
another moment was sleeping as quietly and soundly 
as if there were not great events depending upon his 
awakening at the right moment. 

But he did awake at precisely the moment he desired. 
There have been several celebrated characters who could 
sleep for an allotted number of minutes, and wake up at 
a precise moment; and a great many who are not cele* 
brated, and who have never been heard of — of which 
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Birge Moreau, the artist, was one. He opened his eyes, 
^anced at his watch, arose, and presently left the pri- 
▼ate library. 

The odor of coffee in preparation assafled his nos- 
trils and made him wish that he might have a cup of 
it himself, when he passed f nun the little corridor into 
the main part of the house. He understood by it ihat 
the girl up-stairs was making ready for the anticipated 
events of the day. 

His previous visits to that house had informed him 
thorou|^y of its interior. He had mapped out exactly 
what he would do in an event like the existing one. 

From another point of vantage he listened ; and, hear- 
ing no soundy was convinced that the expected ones had 
not arrived — although the dial of his watdi told him 
that they were due, and should be there at any mo- 
ment. 

Certain indications had informed him, on the occa- 
sion of those previous visits of his, in what room these 
people made themselves most at home, and where they 
held the conferences that were necessary to the per* 
fection of their plans. He sought it, then — but he did 
not make the mistake of remaining there. 

He did a thing that he had intended to do later on, 
but the necessity for which had been hastened; for 
the room mentioned was the breakfast-room, with its 
large, round table, and easily moved chairs, and from 
which access could be had to an alcove of the general 
living-room of the mansion. This was by sliding doors, 
and Moreau moved them apart, half an inch so that he 
would be enabled to both see and hear what might be 
done and said in the breakfast-room, later. After that 
he returned to the private library and waited. 

There would be no chug of an approaching car ts 
apprise him of their comings That would be left some- 
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where outside of the grounds. But the window of the 
private library commanded a view of the narrow, ce- 
mented path which led from the small iron door through 
the wall, to the quasi-secret entrance to the house, and 
Moreau watched it through a slit in the lattice, holding 
the shade aside with the tips of his fingers to do so. 

Thej came, within a few minutes after he began the 
watch; and they arrived within the grounds, one by one 
— for although it was still early in the day, it was 
necessary that they should avoid attracting attention. 

A motor-veil and coat hid the face and figure of the 
woman who was the first to appear, but Moreau knew 
by her carriage^ and the lightness and grace of her 
step, that she was the girl he had seen at the Temple 
of Vice; the twin, doubtless, of the girl up-stairs — 
and her exact counterpart. 

Goggles and caps, and coat-collars turned up around 
their necks, did the same service for the three men who 
followed her, one by one; and all that Moreau could 
determine about them were two facts : One of the three 
men was unmistakably Freckles. None of them was 
Don Vaughan. 

Two of the three, therefore, he did not recognize. 
But he knew that he would see them, presently, through 
the crack between the sliding doors, and he was con- 
tent to wait. 

But Moreau did not recognize them even without their 
motor-masks, and caps, and coats. Updyke, the Gim- 
let, was not among them, unless, as the artist half sus- 
pected, Updyke really was one of the sisters who mas- 
queraded in the part. 

But, also, he had his doubts as to that idea. There 
had been too much of the genuinely masculine about 
the Gimlet, in the few interviews that Crewe had had 
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with hiniy to uphold that theory without a large mental 
reservatioiL It was certain that Donald Vaugfaan was 
not there, and it was improbable, according to Moreau's 
▼iew, that Updyke was one of the three men. 

The startling thing about the resulting interview be- 
tween the five was when the two girls entered the room 
and stood side by side, facing Moreau where he sur- 
reptitiously peered at them from his vantage point of 
the crack between the sliding doors. 

They were so exactly alike — and yet, seen together, 
side by side, so unlike. 

Possibly, however, the uidikeness between them would 
not have been noticeable to another observer who had 
not the penetrating gaze, the comprehending eyes, and 
the analytical alertness for physiognomy that the por- 
trait-artist possessed. But, he could discover hardness, 
lack of ^^soul," unmoral tendencies, in one of the two 
faces, and every evidence of the opposite of those qual- 
ities in the other one. 

It was Lola — she who had been called Bemice at 
the gambling^house — who lacked those womanly quali- 
fications; and Bemice, the girl of the untroubled sleep, 
who possessed them. But it was apparent, too, that 
down there, Cramer had believed that Lola was Ber- 
nice, and that he and his companion had acted ac- 
cordingly. 

^^But," Moreau asked himself, '^what does Don 
Vaughan believe? Is he in love with Lola, or with Ber- 
nice? Does even he know one from the other? Does 
Cramer?" ' 

Deep within the soul of the artist there was a grad- 
ually forming and momentarily strengthening convic- 
tion that Bernice was, at heart, and in intention, as 
good — as good as her sister Lola was not. Yet Ber- 
nice was seemingly conversant with her sister's deeds; 
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was appareiitly content to be the surreptitious occupant 
of a house where she had no right to be; was seem- 
ingly complacent in regard to the wicked things that 
were constantly going on around her; was one of five 
persons called together at a last conference before (as 
Moreau belieyed that he already knew) the; vaults of 
one of Sterliqg Vaughan's banks should be broken open 
and rifled of its riches. 

Moreau watched and listened at the crack between 
the doors, and the mystery — ^an utterly hellish one 
when be came to understand it — ^gradually unfolded 
itself. He was more and more amazed as events devel- 
oped. 

Many things were made clear to him while he listened 
and watched. Among them, the utter simplicity of gen- 
uine goodiiess, and the complete depravity of its oppo- 
site. Among them, also, the temporary safety of Felt- 
ner — and what might have happened to himself had he 
remained inside of the 'Temple of Vice, instead of es- 
caping from it, and substituting another in his place 
at the very time when he had done so. 

Likewise, what would have been the fates of those 
two men, Cramer and Radnor, who were imprisoned 
with Feltner, had he, Moreau, not been there in the 
house at Vaughan-ton when he was, and listening to the 
plans of the **Witch of the Temple of Vice," as he did. 

After more than an hour the three men took their 
departure as they came, one by one; and each of them 
knew exactly what to do afterward, and where they 
were to come together again when the hour should be 
at hand. 

The two girls remained in the house. 

Still, when, an hour after the last of the three men 
had gone away, Moreau left the big house to return 
to the city, he did it openly. He walked down the 
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roadway to the great gate, removed the padlock, passed 
outside, replaced It, and went on his way, knowing that 
he would not be seen by eyes that watched from 
the house behind him; for he knew that Bemice and 
Lola both slept just then, and that there was not the 
slightest chance that either of them would return to 
consciousness for many hours to come. 

Moreau knew, also, why Donald Vaugfaan had not 
accompanied Lola and the three men to Vaugfaan-ton; 
knew where he could put his finger upon that young 
man at any hour of the day, and the night that would 
follow it ; knew when and where he would pat down that 
finger^ and had planned exactly what preparations he 
would make before the time came to do so. . . • He 
smiled to himself with undoubted satisfaction when he 
thought of that part of what was destined to happen 
within the ensuing twenty-four hours. 

The one item that still remained shrouded in mys- 
tery was concerning the identity of Updyke, the Gimlet. 

Reference had been made to him frequently. It had 
been stated frankly that he would be on hand when 
the time came. His name had been used quite freely 
in connection wilh the plans of the would-be thieves 
and robbers ; but in the third person always, and as it 
he, like Don Vaugfaan, had had other things to accom- 
plish in the meantime. But there had been a differ- 
ence in the developments in that respect ; for, while the 
things that young Vaugfaan had to do were described 
in detail, the outside duties of Updyke, the Gimlet, were 
not told at all. 

When Moreau arrived in the city he called a taxicab 
and had himself driven slowly through that street where 
the Temple of Vice was located; and the house, by 
day, was dark and gloomy, and apparently untenanted. 
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Yet Moreau knew of at least three men who were 
inside of it, and he understood how unlikely it was that 
ciiiy of the three would ever have escaped from it alive 
had he not made that early -morning journey lo 
Vaughan-too. 



CHAPTER XL 

THB IKSIDX OF A BANS 

Ceewx stood behind his bar, near the lower end 
of it, in his customary attitude. 

Over the middle of the back bar, beneath the clock, 
there was a lettered sign which read, in bold, Uack 
characters, done by the hand of Christy: 

BEAT rr TO-NIGHT 

EVERYBODY 

WHEN THE CLOCK STRIKES 

TWELVE 

The regular patrons of the place asked no ques- 
tions. A few, not so weU versed in the ways of Crewe, 
did so, and were told tersely that both Crewe and 
Christy had important business elsewhere that night, 
and that the place never kept open unless one of them 
at least was there. 

When Bantam came in — ^he had once been a yegg, 
but was now on the level, although that fact was not 
generally known in the underworld — Crew signaled him 
to the bar, and showed the younger man a slip of paper 
?Thich he helJ concealed in the hollow of his hand. 
It bore an address in pencil. 

"Be there at one o'clock. Have Cracker with you. 
You'll find Christy, and you'll find me, too," he said 
tersely. 

"And," he added in a still lower tone, for he liked 
and trusted Bantam, and preferred not to mystify him 
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too greatly,; '^tibere will be two bulls in the party before 
it is over — ^Muchmore and Bunting. But you needn't 
be afraid of them, lad. Iliey are two out of the ninety 
per cent, of white cops in this burg." 

Bantam nodded understandingly. A little later he 
passed outside. Cracker, for a wonder, did not appear 
at Crewe's that ni^t, so it went without saying that 
Bantam found him. 

Just a littk before one o'clock that night, six men, 
walking singly, approached from four different direc- 
tions a certain banking institution located in the lower 
part of the city, and not far from the center of the 
financial district. 

When they came close enough to the building they 
had in view, they went to it swiftly, and each one found 
that the network gate of steel that guarded the en- 
trance, gave before the pressure of a hand that was 
pushed against it; and so each one of the six stepped 
inside and was lost to view — ^if there had been any- 
body to view the scene, which there was not. 

Beyond the gate, the great door, bolted and barred, 
and provided with burglar alarms by night, opened 
readily for them; and when they were all inside, it was 
again closed and locked and bolted and barred, as it 
should have been. 

The six men assembled immediately in the directors' 
room, to which they. were conducted by the man who 
had admitted them, and there they found still anothen 
mar — thus making eight in all, in the party. 

The man who admitted the others to the bank was 
Sterling Yaugfaan, its founder, and principal owner. 

The man who was already inside of the directors' 
room when they reached it was the night watchman 

/ 
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of the iiittitiitioii^ whose name ire wiU call Bmiway — 
because that is not it. 

Sterling Vaughaa had not been outside of the bank 
since it closed that afternoon — ^because Birge Moreau 
had called upon him there at two o'dodct by telephone 
appointment, and the two had talked together long and 
secretly thereafter. 

When the night watchman arriyed to assume his 
duties, Vaughan called him into the private office and 
said to him: 

^I shall remain for a time after the others are gone 
to-nighty Bonway. I hare some writing and figuring to 
do. You may let me outside later." 

But later, when the bank had been closed and locked 
and bolted and barred and burglar-alarmed^ and others 
wise made ready against the uncertainties of ihe night 
that was to follow, Mr. Vaughan, acting entirely upon 
instruction that Birge Moreau had given him in detail, 
again called the night watchman into the private of- 
fice. 

'^I am through with my work," he said, ^^ours is 
just beginning. Do you like the job, B<mway?" 

**Yes, sir," was the man's ready answer. 

**You keep yourself armed, of course?" 

^Yes, sir. This automatic and this 'Inlly.' But there 
isn't any chance in a place like this that there will ever 
be use for them." 

"Let me see them." 

Bonway passed them over. Mr. Vaughan put the 
billy down on the table behind him and held the auto- 
matic gun in his hand, with the muzzle of it carelessly 
directed straight at the night watchn^an. 

Then he told the man some surprising things, the 
substance of which was that he had been informed on the 
best of authority that the bank was to be robbed that 
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iiif^t; that be^ Bonway, was to admit the robbers, 
aod that he, Bonway, had been instructed how to ma- 
nipulate the electric alarms so that they would not 
work, and so that they might be restored practically 
in their original condition later. 

Also, that the burglars were to bring with them cer- 
tain electrical apparatus which would bum their way 
through the heavy vault doors as easily as heated knives 
will penetrate cheese; and much more of the same gen- 
eral character. 

And he closed the interview — ^when he had sufficiently 
reduced Bonway to a full and complete realization of 
his own position — ^with this statement : 

^I am i^pprised, Bonway,. of what was to happen, 
and so nothing will be lost. Even the vault will not 
be injured, and nothing in the bank will be disturbed. 
Your conduct and your wiKingness to accept a bribe 
should be punished. But if you will do exactly as I 
instruct you in this matter, you shall have another 
chance. I will even go bo far as to keep you on 
here, believing that the lesson will make you even a 
better man than you have ever been; and if ever the 
opportunity offers, Bonway, you may thank Mr. Birg% 
Moreau, the portrait-artist, for I am acting upon his 
advice.*' 

When the night watchman had utterly broken down, 
and later recovered, and when the matter was thor« 
oughly adjusted, Mr. Vaughan cautioned him: 
i ^^Rem^nber, Bonway, you are to act in all things 
exactly as you would have done if the plot had not 
been discovered — and that I also know that my own 
son is the man who bribed you, and that he will be 
here with the others who will come here to steal. But 
I mean to save him — and you are as much worth saving 
as he is." 
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Thitt the six men, besides Vaugfaan and Bonway^ who 
were inside the bank shortly after one o'clock that morn- 
ing were Captain Muchmore and Lieutenant Bunting, 
of the detective bureau, and Bantam, Cracker, Christy, 
and — Crewe. 

Why that selection was made will be seen. 

At ten minutes to two Bonway ^^ed" the electric 
alarms. At five minutes to two he fixed the network 
gate outside of the front door in the same manner 
in which it had been arranged for the entrance of those 
who were already there. 

At two precisely Donald Vaughan arrived, and was 
admitted. He passed into the directors' room, which, 
oddly enough, was unoccupied. The eight men who had 
been there were disposed of in other convenient loca- 
tions about the bank. The night watchman was the 
only one of them who remained in evidence. 

After Donald Vaughan, the others arrived one by 
one, four in alL A fifth — ^Freckles — ^was not with them. 
He had been posted somewhere outside to watch. Anid 
so far as we know, he is still watching, or is beating 
it for the Far East. 

And all of the four, apparently, were men — only 
when they were assembled in the directors' room, it 
could be seen plainly enough that one of them was a 
woman dressed in masculine attire. 

Lola Temple, she was; for that was her full name. 
Opposite her, across the table, and facing her, stood 
her counterpart, nearly. 

But that counterpart wore a mustache that had 
grown on his face, and was undeniably a man, who 
spoke and acted and comported himself like a man; 
and once, when Lola had occasion to address him di- 
rectly, she called him Joe. 
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The one great fact was that Bemice Temple was 
not present. 

The remaining two of the four were expert elec- 
tricians, doctors of physics, in fact, who had drifted 
into the underworld and become crooks — and danger- 
ous ones. 

Donald Vaoi^an, pale, and with bamihg eyes and 
/^ompressea apb^ attooa asiae from the others. Already 
*he was deeply regretting the part ne was talung in 
that afFair; but he kept his eyes upon the girl who' 
was dressed as a man — and so, apparently, kept up the 
false coui'age that had buoyed him to the infamous act 
of consenting to the robbery of his own father's banL 

They were strangely silent, aU. It was as if the 
impending thing that hung over them was casting its 
shadow before. The two electricians, only, were oc- 
cupied — in making ready their contrivances for burning 
into the vaults. 

Then— 

^'Hands up!" a clear, strong voice caUed out to 
them, suddenly; and we need not describe the resulting, 
but only momentary, confusion. Resistance was ut- 
terly useless, and one and aU of them had sense enough 
to see it. 

It was Crewe, of the Uemished face, who called out 
the order. It was Crewe, with an automatic in each 
hand, who faced them when they turned. And both 
Joe Temple (alias Updyke, the Gimlet) and his sister, 
the Witch, fell backward a pace, aghast and affrighted 
at the sight of him. 

Beside Crewe, at either side of him, equally well 
armed, and equally ready to act, were Bantam and 
Cracker on one side, and Christy, and the night watch- 
man of the bank, at the other. Captain Muchmore 
and Lieutenant Bunting and Sterling Vaughan were no- 
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where to be seen. The would4)e burglan did not know 
of their presence there — ^and never did know about two 
of them. But they were close at hand, nevertheless^ 
and prepared, in case they were wanted. 

Donald Vauj^ian collapsed upon a chair and bozied 
his face in his hands. The two electricians stood ygfj 
stiU, with their hands raised hij^ above their heads. 
Upldyke, the Gimlet, smiled sardonically, and said notb-' 

ing* 

Lola looked from one to another of the group, and 
then ran to the chair upon whidi Don Vaughan had 
fallen. But the instant she touched him he started to 
his feet and leaped away from her. 

^I know you! I know you nowP' he cried out in 
desperation. ^'I would not believe; but now, I kmam. 
You are not Bemice! Bemice is good, and she loves 
me. You are vile, and — Oh, I know! Ikmomf I knoml 
See! I received a letter this afternoon by messenger. 
Crewe sent it. Crewe signed it. There be stands, over 
there. That man Crewe. He told me in the letter 
that your name is Lola; not Bemice. That there are 
three of you, instead of two of you. That you are 
triplets, not twins. Oh, I know — ^I know, now." 

Lola faced him boldly, contemptuously, and did not 
deny. What need? She knew that he knew. 

"Bemice is good!" he went on, half wildly. "I know 
that she is good. And Crewe knows — ^he says that he 
found it in the records of vital statistics — ^that Bemice 
is my wife. He says that she is a prisoner, at Vau^^an- 
ton, and that you keep her there, by threats, just as 
you and your brother, when he was disguised as a woman, 
kept me there, with drugs, for nearly a week, after you 
left me there that night that you drugged me, when I 
took you there at your solicitation to show you the 
house. And you have made me believe, ever since I mar- 
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Tied TieVy that I had married tfou; and you refused to be 
my wife in fact until I consented to this robbery, and 
saw it through. Oh, I know you now. I know her 
now, too. And I am saved, saved, saved! Thank Gk>d." 

**I guess, maybe, you'd better thank Crewe^ too,'* 
Lola said. 

Then she turned and faced Crewe. 

**Well,'' she said, "what is the answer?" 
• « • 

The answer to that question addressed to Crewe, by 
Lola Temple, may be told quickly. 

Her thought, and Updyke's, and that of both of the 
electricians, was, in effect, that Crewe and his fol- 
lowers were there only to insist upon taking the lion's 
share of the proceeds of the contemplated robbery; 
but when, at that juncture. Sterling Vaughan stepped 
into the room and confronted them all, they saw dif- 
ferently. 

liola started backward, then recovered herself, and 
stood waiting, Updyke, the Gimlet, only smiled. Then 
he turned to Crewe. 

^So, you are a douUe-crosser, are you?" he sneered. 
**The men you know won't stand for that, and you know 
it." 

**Yes, they will. Temple — ^where you are concerned. 
And, also Where you are concerned, I am not a double- 
crosser. But you are not going to prison — ^you are 
going to leave New York, and these United States — 
you and your sister Lola, together. And you are not 
coming iMtck here, either of you. If you do — ^I will 
see that you both go to prison, and I won't need this 
case to send you there, either. . . . You thought that 
joak locked Crewe up with two other men, in the secret 
hide-out for the gamUing implements, up at your tern* 
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pie, didn't you? And jou thought that we would stay 
there until we starved, didn't you? You knew that not 
a sound could be heard from that place, ^ and that it 
would never be found unless the house were torn down, 
piece by piece. That is attempted murder, at least, 
Gimlet. But that hideout wasn't built to hold Crewe 
— ^nor the man whom this Lola-girl fooled and ruined, 
to the top of her bent, in Denver; nor his friend who 
came here with him, to see justice done." 

He turned upon Lola. 

**Yau are that man's lawful wife; you are Mrs. 
Cramer; and if he still wants you, I will send him after 
you, if you want him. I heard it all from your own lips, 
early to-day, at Vaugfaan-ton. I was there. I am 
everywhere that I want to be. I learned then how your 
sister Bemice had been deceived, fooled, misled, played 
with, by you and your brother. She thought that you 
were going back home; that you were to start to-day; 
that Donald had told His father about the marriage, 
and that you were all going in Mr. Vaugfaan's private 
car. I know how you dosed her coffee, when you drank 
some with her, early this morning. I saw how you 
and the two electricians and Freckles kept to other 
topics than the real one, until she had dropped off into 
unconsciousness from the effects of the drug you had 
administered. And then I heard aU that remained. I 
overheard all of your plans, every one of them. I got 
the whole story of your continued deception of Ber- 
nice — ^whom you could deceive only because she believed 
that you and your brother are as good and upright 
as she is, herself. Your sister is as good and as pure 
as you are bad and contemptible. I heard it all. I 
know it all. And I sent that letter to Donald, hoping 
that he might believe it — and in the risk that he might 
show it to you. 
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•*But — ^that is alL We are here under the protee- 
tion of the law, and with the approval and consent of 
those who represent the law. Bonway, the watchmany 
will open ihe door for you. Go, now, and keep on 
going. If you attempt to return to the 'temple' you 
will be arrested. Get out of the country, and stay out 
of it, if you know what is good for you. • • . And 
that advice goes with you two crook-electricians, too. 
• • • You are getting off easy, all of you. Fm Crewe, 
but Fm not a double-crosser You are all free to go, 
if you go now, and keep on going.'' 

• « # 

^Moreau," Sterling Vaughan said to the artist at 
luncheon the following day, where they had met at 
tiie urgent request of the capitalist, ^Mliat man Crewe 
is a wonder. He has saved my boy Don. Grood Heavens, 
man, do you know what that means to me? Why, there 
is not a thing in the world that I wouldn't do for 
him, if he would let me; but he won't. He won't let 
me do a single thing." 

^^Then, why not let it go at that, Vaughan? By the 
way — ^Don is married, I hear." 

'^es. And he loves the girl; and she loves him; and 
she is beautiful, and good, and I am glad — ^very glad« 
They are up at Vaughan-ton now." 

"And — er — ^the brother and sister of Don's wife? 
What of them?" 

**They sail this very afternoon for Europe, never to 
return," the banker replied. "At least that is the 
understanding and agreement." 

On a west-bound passenger train that same evening 
two men, Cramer and Radnor by name, departed for 
their homes, sadder, and somewhat wiser; and whether 
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or not Lola ever again communicated with Cramer doeS* 
not appear. | 

And down at Crewe's^ on certain nigbts, Feltner, the 
eyer-faithful, is on duty in Crewe's place^ but whether 
the name is Crewe^ or Feltner — who can say? 



I^BB ESB 



Th^ Were Alone . . . . 

The magic of the desert night had closed about 
tiiem. Cairo, friends, — civilization as she knew 
it — ^were left far behind. She, an unbeliever^ 
;was in the heart of the trackless wastes with a 
nan whose word was more than law. 

And yet, he was her slave I 

'"I shall ask nothing of you until you shall love 
me,*' he promised. "You shall draw your cur- 
tains, and until you call, you shall go undis- 
turbed." • 

And she believed him ! 

Do you want to see luxury beyond your imag* 
ination to conjure, — feel the softness of siHcs 
finer than the gossamer web of the spider — ^hear 
the night voices of the throbbing desert, or sway 
to the jolting of the clanking caravan? 

Egypt, Arabia pass before your eyes. The 
impatient cursing of the camel men comes to 
your ears. Your nostrils quiver in the acrid 
smoke of the little fires of dung that flare in the 
darkness when the caravan halts. The night has 
shut off prying eyes. Yashmaks are lowered. 
White flesh gleams against burnished bands of 
gold. The children of Allah are at home. 

And the promise he had given her?. . .let Joan 
Conquest, who knows and loves the East, tell 
you in 
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DAMARIS bowed her head so that the curlf 
danced and glistened in the light, as the tor« 
rent of his words, in the Egyptian tongue, 
«wept about her like a flood. 

^^ast thou come to me in love, thou dove from the 
nest? Nay, what knowest thou of love? I ask it not 
of thee — yet — but the seed I shall plant within thee 
shall grow in the passing of the days and the nights and 
the months and the years, until it is as a grove of 
perfumed flowers which shall change to golden fruit 
ready to the plucking of my hand." 

He pressed her little hands back against her breast so 
that the light fell full upon her face, and he held her 
thuswise, watching the colour rise and fade. 

"Alkhr* he whispered. "Allah! God of aU, what 
have I done to desenre such signs of Thy great good 
nessP Wilt thou love me?" He laughed gently. "Canst 
thou look into mine eyes and shake thy golden head 
which shall be pillowed upon my heart — ^my wife — the 
mother of my children? Look at me! Look at me! Ah! 
thine eyes, which were as the pools of Lebanon at night, 
are as a sun-kissed sea of love. Thou know'st it not, 
but love is within thee — for me, thy master." 

And was there not truth in what he said? May there 
hot have been love in the heart of the girl? 

Not, maybe, the love which stands sweet and sturdy 
like the stocky hyacinth, to bloom afresh, no matter how 
often the flower». be struck, or the leaves be bruised, 
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from the humdrum bulb deep in the soil of (;>uvt con- 
tent. But the Grod-given, iridescent love of youth w^or 
jouth, with its passion so swift, so sweet ; a love like th* 
rose-bud which hangs half-closed over the door in the 
dawn; Which is wide-flung to the sun at noon; which 
scatters its petals at dusk. 

The rose 1 

She has filled your days with the memory of her 
fragrance ; her leaves still scent the ni^t from out the 
sealed crystal vase which is your heart. 

But an' you would attain the priceless boon of peace^ 
see to it that a humdrum bulb be planted iiv the brown 
flower-pot which is your home. 

And because of this God-givoi love of youth which 
was causing her heart to thud and the blood to race 
through her veins, she did not withdraw her hands when 
he held and kissed them and pressed his forehead upon 
them. 

"Lotus-flower," he whispered so that she could 
scarcely hear. **Bud of innocence! ivory tower of 
womanhood I temple of love! Beloved, beloved, I am at 
thy feet." And he knelt and kissed the little feet in the 
heelless little slippers ; then, rising, took both her hand* 
aad led her to the door; and his eyes were filled with a 
great sadness, in spite of the joy which sang in hii 
heart as he took her into the shelter of his arms. 

*'I love thee too well," he said, as he bent and kissed 
the riotous curls so near his mouth. "Yes, I love thet 
too well to snatch thee even as a hungry dog snatchef 
his food, though, verily, I be more near to starving than 
any hungry dog. What dost thou know of love, of life^ 
in the strange coimtries of the East? For thy life will 



'7 have oumed a hundred uwnen! " 

he answered deflantiy. 

The girl recoiled ts from a bbw. Was tiiis naa 
who paraded his conquests before her the same one 
who hSA feasted so freely on her lips that moonlit 
Blgbt in Grand Canary? 

She was his prisoner now. He had stolen her and 
brontbt her to his stronghold in the desert Her 
f aUiec was also a captive. Pansy Langham's life had 
crashed In mlns about her. What good were her mil- 
Bens now? The maslc had been removed. Raoul Le* 
Bieton was the Sultan Casim Bl Ammehf— a Mobam- 



Amt yet she wanted no man's kisses but his. Levm 
for him consumed her, but race and religion stood 



Little did she guess that the Arab had ft 

thia minute, that he nad trafled her father. Sir George 
for fifteen years. The BngUshman, a captain at me 
time, had killed hia father. Cashn Bl Ammeh hsd floC 
forgotten^ Revenge was his at last! 

He had intended haidng Us way wMi her aad 
then selling her as a slave— « fate more cruel than a 
white man could conceive. But love— an emotien an 
Arab scoifa at— bad come to thwart hfan. Was he to 
forego his oath of an eye for an eye, or open the doors 
of las harem and seek forgjotfulness? 
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The story of a passionate young heart bound by 
society's conventions, struggling and risking all for 
happiness. 

— of gay nights of revelry in the Parisian world ot 
fashion. 
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Never before have such dramatic love^scenes, such 
spectacular adventure been placed before the public, 
llie love-drama with all the thrills and luxury of a 
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